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«Pure Candy such as Baby Ruth 
builds up muscle and reserve energy. 
It supplies the extra.pep needed for 
the final spurt to the tape. I give it 
to my boys.” 

Sprinters speeding toward the tape . . 
one last burst of energy and the race 
is won by fractions of a second. The 
greatest test of a runner is his power at 
the finish. That is why so many coaches 
include Baby Ruth in the training diet— 
it builds reserve energy. In its pure choc- 
olate filled with plump nuts nestling in a 
center of creamy fudge you have the most 
nourishing of energy-creating ‘foods 


‘made intoa delicious candy. Take Coach 
Von Elling’s advice. Treat yourself today. 
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Carry On! 


EAT, and not gaudy,” said the Owl, as with a 

flourish of his brush he finished the H in the 

ROLLS ROUGH he was painting in shrieking 

purple on the gray and rusty back of a bat- 

tered flivver. The car was already liberally embellished with 

such cabalistic phrases as “Four Wheels, No Breaks,” 

“1492,” “$5.00 Down, No Further Payments,” “I Do Not 

Choose to Run,” innumerable initials, and in gaudy orange 
across the entire width, THE LEAPING LENA. 

Slugger Mahan staggered up with a huge load of blankets 
and cooking utensils. ‘“‘Cut the monkey business, Owl,” 
he grunted, heaving his burden into the tonneau of the car, 
‘it’s six-thirty, and we were going to shove off at six.” 

“‘Me busy?” queried the Owl indignantly. ‘‘Why should 
I bestir myself? I packed my suitcase last night. This 
morning I am free while you slave. Slugger,” he ended 
modestly, “if I had your muscle along with my brain I’d be 
invincible.” 

Slugger, hands on his hips, regarded him quizzically. 
“You’re no Samson, and as for brains you’ve as many as 
an egg has whiskers, but golly: if I could talk like you, I’d 
never work again. I’d go into 
politics.. What you say doesn’t 
mean anything, but it sounds 
well,” and taking the Owl by 
an elbow he led him to the 
barn. There Saleratus and 
Dick Hall were trying to roll 
a tent into the smallest possible 
bundle and arguing vocifer- 
ously as to the best way to do 
it. 
“T think,” said the Owl 
gravely, as they rattled away 
from the farm down a short hill 
and across a bridge into a 
pleasant valley, “my 
idea of our coming out 
to Minnesota to work 
this summer, like most 
of my ideas, was very (> 
good.” (A 

‘* Your idea,” snorted 
Saleratus indignantly 
from the driver’s seat. 
“Tt was Slugger who 
thought of it.” 

“Perhaps,” sighed the 
Owl, “but I was the 
one who got the Whit- 
neys to take us, and 
kept the Leaping Lena 
in shape to get us here. 
You will reap undying 
fame on the gridiron this fall, asa result of my planning 
this summer work so you would be in perfect condition, 
while all I have to show are a few paltry dollars earned 
by the sweat of my brow.” 

“Sweat of your brow is good,’’ scoffed Dick Hall, who 
sat beside the Owl on the rear seat with Heinz, Saleratus’ 
trick dog of fifty-seven different breeds, snuggled between 
them. 

They clanked up to the country store, in which the 
post-office was located, and piled into the building 
where they made out their money orders and mailed 
them home. “Here, Saleratus,’’ said the Owl, kissing 
the bills good-bye, “here is my $25. I bow to your finan- 
cial acumen, but, remember, we’re a long way from Sweet- 
water, and the old school won’t wait for us to get there 
before it opens.” 

“A hundred dollars isn’t much for the four of us,” said 
Dick Hall. “I wish we’d kept more.” 

“It’s enough,” replied Saleratus. “We’re camping out, 
—— no hotel bills to pay. We'll make it in ten 

ays.” 

Throughout the long day they rolled merrily along without 
a mishap, and at dusk reached a tourist camp, two hundred 
and fifty miles from the farm. Tired but happy they made 
their camp in a clearing. 

After supper they spread their blankets in the tent, 
and it was not until dawn that Saleratus, who, waking 
first crawled outside to see what kind of a day was to greet 
them, discovered stark tragedy. At his feet before the 
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tent’s entrance lay his pocket-book, with THANKS, printed 
on a dirty card tucked into a corner. 

Saleratus pounced on the pocketbook, and yanked it open. 
The hundred dollars was gone! 

. “Slugger! Slugger!” he cried, pulling aside the tent flap. 
“Get up. We’ve been robbed.” 

The Slugger rolled out of his blankets. ‘What’s biting 
you, Saleratus?” he asked politely. ‘It’s too early in the 
morning to try to be funny.” 

“Funny!” replied Saleratus indignantly. “It’s anything 
but funny. I’ve lost the hundred dollars.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T put my pocketbook 
with our money in it in my 
inner coat pocket, and used 
the coat for a pillow. I 
thought nobody could pos- 
sibly take it without wak- 
ing me. Just now I found it 
empty outside the tent.” 




























“Why all this unseemly commotion?” asked the Owl, 
poking a disheveled head through the tent’s entrance, and 
peering at them through his thick spectacles. ‘Dewy morn, 
methinks ’tis a most unseemly hour for alaruwyns and com- 
motions. What’s the riot, anyway? Why can’t you birds 
go down to the lake and argue; you’re making sleep impos- 
sible for Dick and me.” 

“Cut the comedy, Owl,’ growled the Slugger. ‘“Salera- 
tus had his pocketbook lifted last night.” 

“Oh,” wailed the Owl, clasping his head, “I knew when I 
kissed my money good-bye I would never see it again, but 
little did I reck it would fly away so soon. Oh cruel, cruel 
world.” 

“What’s to be done?” asked Dick, pulling on his coat as 
he emerged from the tent. 

“Tt’s my fault,” said Saleratus. “I’m to blame. You 
fellows gave me your money to use. I’m liable. I’ll make 
good when we get tome.” 

“No, Saleratus, it’s not your fault,” replied the Slugger. 
“Tt might have happened to any of us. You only acted as 
tanker for the crowd; any one of us might have been robbed.” 

“That’s right,” interrupted Dick, “Saleratus is not to 
blame. Now let’s see how much is left in the crowd, then 
we'll decide what’s to be done.” 

Seven dcllars in bills and almost a dollar in change. 

“We're rich!” exclaimed the Owl. “Here, Saleratus,” 
he continued, handing over two badly crumpled dollar 
bills, ‘make it last as long as possible.” 

Said the Owl: “I think I smell a mice. Remember those 


“Cut the i:onkey business, Owl, it’s six-thirty and we 
were going to shove off at six” 


two soiled sheiks parked next to us last night? They played 
with Heinz and made a lot of him. Either he or his pal did 
the job, and, of course, Heinz thought he was a friend. 
Their car is gone, our money is in it.” 

“T think you’re right, Owl,” said Slugger. “I don’t sup- 
pose there’s any hope of ever seeing those birds again and, 
if we did, they probably each pack a gun; that kind would. 
Now let’s get some breakfast. Then we’ll decide what we’d 
better do. We have grub enough for two weeks.” 

“T,” said Saleratus, as they were loading the car after 
breakfast, ‘‘have an idea. Remember that summer hotel 
we passed a couple of miles before we reached this camp?” 

“Yeh,” muttered the Owl, tugging wrathfully at the strap 
that buckled the tent into a neat bundle. ‘‘What about it?” 

“We're going over 
there and apply for 
jobs,”’ replied Salera- 
tus. ‘It’s the height 
of their season and 
they may need help. 
If they do, we can 
earn enough in a 
couple of weeks to 
get home.” 

“Not a bad idea 
at that,’’ mused the 
Slugger. “I’m forit.” 


HE others 
agreed, and a 
half-hour later found them 
chugging up the driveway 
to the hotel, a_ three- 
storied, rambling, wooden 
building, set back perhaps 
two hundred yards from 
a beach of fine sand that 
edged a lake. 

“You're elected, Salera- 
tus,’”’ the Slugger said as 
they stopped in the drive- 
way. “Go in and sell us 
to this guy, his name is 
Greene; saw it on the sign 
back there. Be truthful, 
but for the love of Mike, 
don’t hide cur talents 
under a bushel.” 

“Correct,” piped the 
Owl. “Tell him we’re 
good. We are.” 

Saleratus ran briskly 
up the steps and entered 
the lobby, at the farther 
end of which he saw a small man behind the desk. 

“Mr. Greene?” he asked, sauntering up to the counter 
with his most engaging smile. “I’m Slater. Three friends 
of mine are outside. We’ve come to help you out during 
your rush. We can do anything. You really need help 
like us.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Greene. “Come around back, I’ll talk 
with you.” 

Saleratus entered a small cubby-hole partitioned off from 
the space behind the counter. Mr. Greene pointed toward 
a chair. “Sit down,” he said, and perching on a table, he 
sat fidgetting about and peering at Saleratus from beady 
black eyes, resembling so much, with his ruffled hair, a flus- 
tered sparrow, Salteratus could not help smiling. 

“Tt’s like this,’ began Mr. Greene. “I had eight boys 
from the State College. One of them took a passenger car 
out night before last, ran it into a ditch and nearly wrecked 
it. Naturally I fired him. Then his seven pals said if I 
didn’t take him back, they’d quit.” 

Looking more like a sparrow than ever, but a doughty, 
fighting one, Mr. Greene continued. ‘I told them to go to 
thunder,” he finished. 

Saleratus sprang to his feet and, grasping Mr. Greene’s 
hand, shook it warmly. 

“Let me congratulate you on your independence,” he 
said. “You did exactly right. A business man cannot suc- 
ceed if he permits his help to dictate to him.” 

“T think so, too,” chirped Mr. Greene, “but,’’ he added 
ruefully, “now I’m in a mess. I’ve a house full of guests, 
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paying good prices, and I’m short three waiters, a chauffeur, 
two porters, and a a life-guard.” 

“Mr. Greene,” said Saleratus blandly. “I think you’re 
really very lucky. You get rid of a bunch of loafers, and in 
their place you have us, who want to work.” 

“Do any of you know about cars? I’ve got to have a 
competent driver right away.” 

“The Owl’s a whiz at it,” replied Saleratus enthusi- 
astically. 

“The Owl?” asked Mr. Greene. 

“A nickname,”’ said Saleratus. 
Thomas.” 

“Does he know anything about cars?” 

“Does he!” echoed Saleratus horrified. 
“Give that baby a couple of tin cans, a 
jacknife and four hairpins, and he’d turn out 
a flivver in half an hour that would carry you 
to the coast and back. Does he know cars? 
Why, in two days, all your busses will be 
calling him by his first name.” 

“What can you do?” 

“T’m the life-guard. I hold two inter- 
scholastic swimming records back East.” 

‘All right, and,” Mr. Greene added, sizing 
up Saleratus’ chunky frame, “after you 
come off duty you can do porters work. 
There are about fifty trunks waiting to be 
carried up to guests’ rooms. What about 
the other two?” 

“Dick Hall will make a fine waiter. He 
gets more bases on balls than any one else on 
the team.” 

“What?” 

“T mean,” Saferatus hastily amended, 
“‘he’s one of the best waiters at the dining- 
hall at school, been at it three years, really 
an expert. And Slugger Mahan, he’s full- 
back on the football team, weighs 190, 
he’ll make a corking head porter.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Greene, hopping down 
from his perch, “I’ll pay you ten dollars a 
week each and you get your board and 
rooms, provided you stay until after Labor 
Day.” 

“You’ve bought something,”’ said Salera- 
tus rising. ‘Where do we bunk? Wait a 
minute. I forgot Heinz.” 

““Who’s he?” 

“My dog, a most unusual one. 
perfectly.” 

“T don’t like dogs. Wouldn’t have one on 
the place.” 

“Good-bye,” replied Saleratus, walking 
out the door. 

“Here,” cried Mr. Greene, “where are you 
going?” 

“Going to quit. Unless you take Heinz, you don’t get us.” 

“Oh, all right. He can sleep in the garage.” 


“His real name’s John 


Minds 


ALF an hour later Saleratus, clad in his bathing suit, 

lounged in a back hall watching the Slugger and Dick 

Hall groaning heartily as they tackled a huge pile of trunks, 
preparatory to carrying them up to the guests’ rooms. 

“Look at that lucky stiff,” grunted the Slugger as he and 
Dick struggled with a huge wardrobe trunk. ‘“ You’ve got 
a soft snap, playing around on the beach with the pretty 
girls, while Dick and I lug this junk upstairs. There isn’t 
a freight elevator.” 

“Yeh,” interrupted Dick, “and from the way they feel, 
most of these trunks are filled with lead.” 

“Say,” said the Slugger, “‘if all you have to do is to stand 
there and watch us, you can pitch in and help.” 

“Can’t,”’ replied Saleratus. “I’m due at the beach. I'll 
give you a lift when I get back.” 

“You'd better,” replied the Slugger darkly. “I’d rather 
play Indian than derrick any day.” 

Toward noon Dick, returning from a trip to the top floor, 
saw the Slugger standing at the far end of the trunk room, 
in deep conversation with a woman, who, as Dick ap- 
proached, pointed rapidly at several trunks and boxes, and 
turning, swished her abbreviated skirts as she clattered by on 
spike heels. 

“Who’s your girl friend?” Dick asked. 

“Don’t ask me,”’ the Slugger replied wearily, wiping his 
forehead. ‘‘Never saw her before. All I know, she wants 
a ton of stuff carted up to her room on the third floor, right 
away.” 

“Guess she can wait a minute,” Dick said, sitting down on 
a trunk. “Some dizzy blonde, with more paint on than we 
used when we played Indians. And perfume! Boy! She 
must bathe in it.” ‘ 

“Paint or no paint,’ replied the Slugger sadly, “we 
gotta move her junk, so we might as well start. Three 
trunks, two suit-cases, and a big wicker hamper.” 

They lifted the hamper onto the rack. It was heavy, 


bound tightly with ropes for extra security, and as they, 


moved it, several heavy objects moved about inside. 
Up two long flights of stairs they labored, knocking on the 


door of Room 90. The knock was answered by a mild old 
lady. ‘Come in,” she said. “Stand the baggage over 
there along the wall. I am checking out in a few minutes.” 

Back to the baggage-room they descended, rolled a 
mammoth wardrobe trunk onto their rack, and started on 
their weary climb. When they reached the top, Dick panted: 
“Slugger, for the love of Mike, put this grand piano down. 
I’m winded.” 

They dropped the heavy trunk and sat down upon it. 
“Boy,” puffed the Slugger, “I’d hate to do this work as a 
steady job. Think of those two loafers, Saleratus and the Owl.” 


Dick reached a point ten feet from the ground, when 
he lost his grip 


BREFORE Dick could reply a series of wild shriekes rang 
out; a door was wrenched violently open and a woman, 
screaming hysterically, rushed out and flew toward them, 
followed by a huge snake, mottled brown and white. 

The boys scrambled to their feet on top of the trunk and 
the woman, making a flying leap, landed between them, 
clutching the Slugger about his neck and screaming at the 
top of her lungs. 

Horrified they watched the huge snake glide toward them 
a red tongue darting from its cruel mouth, its cold eyes 
glittering wickedly. The snake, however, paid no attention 
to the agonized trio but glided swiftly by, disappearing 
down the stairs. Instantly came a howl, a heavy crash, a 
series of thumps, and the sound of breaking glass. 

Dick peered over the banister and saw a bald-headed man 
and a bell boy, who had been carrying a tray loaded with 
pitchers of ice water, rolling down the stairs in a wild welter 
of arms, legs and broken crockery. As he watched, yells 
and shrieks floated up to them from the floor below. 

“Good-night!” gasped Dick. ‘Did you see it?” 

‘A blind man could,” replied the Slugger. 

“There, there, ma’am,” he said. “It’s gone. 
nothing to be afraid of now.” 

“What was it?” asked the woman. 

“T dunno,” replied the Slugger, “it looked like a-sea 
serpent. Heavens,” he continued, turning to Dick, ‘‘where 
did that thing come from?” 

“Out of my room,” cried the old lady hysterically. ‘Out 
of that wicker hamper you boys brought in a few minutes 
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ago. I was standing before the dresser, fixing my hair. The 
hamper was reflected in the glass. The lid raised and, oh,” 
she stopped and shuddered. 

“Yes,” the boys asked. “‘What happened?” 

“T saw this awful thing raise its head. I screamed and ran 
out the door.” 

“T wonder,” said Dick, “if there are any more of these 
pretty pets running about. Do you suppose it’s poisonous? ” 

“I’m not going to take any chances by trying to kiss one 
if we meet it,”’ replied the Slugger. ‘“‘It’s up to us though to 
shut that door, so if any more are loose they won’t get out 
into the hall. IT’'ll go.” , 


HE JUMPED off the trunk and raced down the hall 
toward the open door. The lid of the hamper was off, 
he saw no snakes. He stepped cautiously into the room, onc 
raised its ugly head from the hamper. Slugger jumped back 
into the hall, banging the door shut behind him. 

“See any more?” Dick asked. 

“One in the hamper,” replied the Slugger 
“Say,” he continued, “how did they bust loose? 
That hamper had yards of rope around it.” 

“T untied the rope,” Dick confessed. 
“Thought it would be easier for that woman. 
Gee,”’ he continued, “‘I’ll bet your girl friend’s 
a snake-charmer.” 

“Tf she is she’s got a great chance to do her 
stuff. Come on down-stairs. That thing is 
parading around the lobby.” 

They found the second floor deserted, but 
bedlam was-below. Screams, yells, and the 
thunder of rushing feet floated up to them, 
punctuated by a crash of falling furniture. 
When they descended to a point from which 
they could see the lobby, a scene of awful de- 
struction lay before them. Chairs and tables 
were overturned in a tangle of broken floor 
lamps; rugs were tumbled about. On the desk 
stood a group of white-faced men and hysteri- 
cally screaming women, while a group of terri 
fied bell boys cowered in a corner, barricaded 
behind benches. 

The cause of the commotion lay in the center of the hall, 
curled in sluggish coils from which it raised its head at 
frequent intervals in defiance. 

““What’s to be done?” asked the Slugger. 

“Hope for your girl friend,” Dick replied. 
ably out on the lake, or ten miles in the country. 
no ideas.” 

“T’ve got it,” cried the Slugger. 

“cc What? ” 

“You're going to lasso that baby. Beat it up to the room, 
and get that lariat you’ve been toting around all summer. 
You can do it easily.” 

“T never roped snakes,” replied Dick. ‘Besides, if I was 
lucky enough to drop the noose over its Lead, it would 
squirm free.” 

“Try it anyway,” urged the Slugger. ‘That thing is 
probably valuable. . It’s either that or somebody will come 
along with a gun and shoot it. Goon.” 

“Tie the end around the newel post,” the Slugger sug- 
gested when Dick returned with his rope. “No knowing 
what that snake will do.” 

Dick descended carefully to the bottom step. The snake 
raised its head. Dick stood motionless. The serpent sank 
back into its coils, and Dick slowly swung the rawhide. 

He scraped the floor with his foot. Instantly the snake’s 
head shot up. Dick’s right arm straightened, and the loop 
of the lariat sailed through the air, settling squarely over the 
reptile’s head. . 

Dick yanked the noose taut. 
cried. 

Men and women poured from the desk, and dashed for 
the doors; the bell boys rose from their barricade like a 
wave of infantry going over the top, and rushed out onto 
the verandah, while the cnake, wild with rage, lashed about 
in the middle of the hall. 

Pausing in its wild gyrations; it saw the boys and sped 
toward them. Up the. stairs they rushed and the rope, 
holding when the snake reached its length, yanked the 
reptile back to the foot of the stairs where it lay as though 
stunned. 

“Go down and pick it up,” suggested the Slugger, but 
before Dick could reply the snake’s blonde owner came 
through the door, and cautiously approaching her ptt, 
began to call softly. 

The snake raised its Lead angrily, but the woman con- 
tinuing her monotonous calling, scothed it into complacency. 

“Poor, poor Tiny,’”’ she whispered. 

“My,” said Dick, “‘if she calls it ‘Tiny,’ I hope the ore 
parading around her room isn’t ‘Big Boy.’” 

She crept up beside it and gently slipped the noose from 
the reptile’s body. Carrecsing it, she lifted it over her head 
and settled it on her shoulders. 

“Now,” she said, “you boys come down quietly and stand 
aside so I can carry Tiny vp to my room. It was my fault 
you took that hamper up.“ I forgot to tell you to leave it in 
the baggage-room.” 


“‘She’s prob- 
I have 


“Everybody out quick,”’ he 
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“TIsn’t it dangerous—poisonous, I mean?” asked Dick 
as the woman started up the stairs. 

“Not in the least, as harmless as a kitten,” 

“T’ll take her word for it,’’ said the Slugger as they began 
to straighten up the lobby, “‘but I know two gentlemen who 
prefer cats.” 

“‘Well,” said the Owl that evening, “if no more menager- 
ies bust loose, we may last until Labor Day. Watch your 
step.” 

“That advice includes you,”’ replied the Slugger. “You 
watch your step, especially how you step on it, in that car.” 

“Thanks,” said the Owl sarcastically. 


HE Slugger and Dick shared a room, the third from the 

end of the building on the top floor. On the ground floor a 
long ell extended to the rear and at a right angle to the main 
part of the hotel. In this ell were the kitchen and serving- 
rooms. The Owl and Saleratus had the next room toward 
the center of the building, while the end room and the rooms 
across the hall were occupied by the bell boys. A wooden 
partition, a door in its center, separated these six rooms at 
the end of the hotel from the guest rooms on that floor. 

In the night the Slugger woke, and noticed a light wavering 
about the walls and ceiling of the room. The light grew 
brighter and became a red glare. He crept out of bed and 
stepped to the window. 

The ell below, in which the kitchen was located, was blaz- 
ing furiously. He raised the screen and leaned out. The 
heat from the fire and acrid fumes of wood smoke struck him 
full in the face. He saw that flames from the burning ell had 
caught the main part of the hotel and were crawling up the 
tinder-dry clapboards like fiery snakes. 

“Get up!” he cried, and reaching for his slumbering room- 
mate, pulled Dick out of bed. “The hotel’s on fire. Hurry, 
pull your clothes on over your pajamas, we’ve no time to 
lose.” 

They slipped into their clothes, and, sweeping their 
toilet articles from the bureau and clothing from the closet, 
jammed them into their suitcases. 

“T’ll wake Owl and Saleratus,” said the Slugger as they 
opened the door and rushed out into the hall. 

“Wake up the bell boys. You haven’t much time.” 

Slugger dashed across the hall and crashed against the 
door of his friends’ room. ‘Get up! Get up!” he shouted, 
rattling the door knob furiously. ‘The hotel’s on fire!” 

“Quit your kidding, Slugger,’ the Owl replied sleepily. 
“Go ’way and shut your noise or you will have us all thrown 
out on our necks.” 

“Get up, you fool,” cried the Slugger. “The hotel’son fire.” 

“All right, let it burn. I’m going to sleep,” replied the 
Owl wearily. 

The Slugger backed across the hall and dashed at the door, 
striking it squarely with his big shoulders. The door broke 
inward, Slugger staggering into the room as it fell before him. 

The Owl sat up in bed. “ You crazy fool,” he piped. 

The Slugger reached for him and pulled him into the 
middle of the room. ‘“Hurry!, The whole back of the 
hotel is blazing.” 

Saleratus jumped out of bed. 
Heinz is there.” 

“He’s safe,” replied the Slugger. “The fire’s at this end 
of the hotel, nowhere near the garage.” 

“Hurry up,” Dick 
called from the hallway. 
“Everybody’s awake, /| ie 

| 


““How about the garage? 


make it snappy, the end 
of the hall has caught.” | 

“Dick, you and Sal- i 
eratus take the right- 
hand side of the hall. / 
Owl, you and I will take 
the left,” said the Slug- 
ger. “Pound on every 
door. Don’t be afraid to 
yell. You’ve got to not 
only wake ’em up, 
but to get ’em up. 
If they don’t an- 
swer quickly, 
break down their 
doors. Five min- 
utes’ delay now 
would mean sure 
death. Let’s go!” 

Down the hall the boys 
raced, pounding on doors and 
shouting at the guests. They 
hammered and kept shout- 
ing until they received an 
intelligent answer, and knew 
the persons within were alive 
to their peril. 

When they reached the end 
of the hall people were leaving 
the rooms behind them, some 
partially dressed, some in 
their night clothes. Most 
were quiet, and moved toward 
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the staircase in orderly fashion. Several of the women 
were crying hysterically. 

The rooms on that floor emptied, the boys dashed down 
to the floor below where people were heading toward the 
stairs, while the wildly ringing fire alarm added to the 
general uproar. 

A big man, with an overcoat over his pajamas, came 
bursting out of a room and started to elbow his way through 
some frightened women. The Slugger’s arm shot out, and 
his fist closed on the man’s coat collar. ‘Here, you!” bel- 
lowed the Slugger. ‘‘ Whatcha think this is, the subway at 
rush hour? Let the women down first. Get back there by 
the wall, and wait your turn.” 

The man, angry at the Slugger’s onslaught, started to 
protest, but the Slugger gave him a shove that sent him 
spinning into the outskirts of the crowd. 

“Line up and wait your turn. There’s plenty of time to 
get out safely,” he shouted, taking up a position at the head 
of the stairs. 

“Dick, you and the Owl cut down toward the other end of 
the hall and get the people out of their rooms. Saleratus, 
you stay with me. If any man starts to shove, or to push 
his way through, sock him.” 

The Owl and Dick Hall squirmed through the crowd, 
and dashed down the corridor toward the burning end of the 
building. 

The fire was making rapid headway, they knew, from the 
ominous roar of the flames. Smoke eddied into their faces 
and set them choking and coughing. 

“Down as far as we can get first,” panted Dick. The 
Owl grunted assent. 

At the end of the hall. flames were licking through the 
closed doors on the rear of the building and shooting through 
doors left open by departed guests. 

The doors to the four rooms at the end of the hall swung 
wide, and lusty yells from the boys brought no response. 
They tried the doors next to them, found them unlocked, 
pushed them open, saw that the rooms were unoccupied, and 
hurried on to the next. 

Gradually they worked toward the center of the hotel and 
could see, through the smoke.that grew ever thicker, that the 
Slugger and Saleratus had the crowd at the stairs under 
control, and were sending the guests down in orderly 
manner. 

“Where’s all the help.in this shack?” Dick panted.. “We 
seem to be the only ones trying to do anything.” 

“On the floor below.. ‘Help’s quarters are in the basement, 
except those four rooms on the top floor. They’re probably 
doing their stuff downstairs. The Slugger won’t let ’em up. 
They’d only jam the staircase,” replied the Owl. 

“Come on, give us a hand with this door. It’s locked,” 
said Dick, rattling the knob. “Probably no one inside, but 
we must be sure. Crash it down.” 


‘TH door flew fromits hinges as the boys threw themselves 
against it, but to their surprise, as they lurched in they 
found the body of a woman lying on the floor. 

The Owl bent over her. The woman opened her eyes and 
murmured, “Don’t hit me again, I’ll give them to you.” 

“Who hit you?” the Owl asked, 
but the woman had relapsed into ware 
unconsciousness. 4 “Fe \ 


















“Whatcha think this is, the subway at rush hour?” 


5 

“What do you know about that?”’ the Owl asked. “‘Some- 
body must have slugged her; she’s got an awful welt on the 
side of her head.” 

“Maybe she got scared, fainted and hit her head on some- 
thing when she fell. Nobody could have slugged her. They’re 
all too busy trying to get out of here.” 

“Yes,” replied the Owl, “‘and that’s what we’ve got to 
do. I'll take her shoulders, you——” 

There was a grinding crash, and blazing timbers, with a 
storm of sparks, fell into the hall outside. ‘‘ What in thunder 
has happened?” Dick asked. 

The Owl stepped to the door and looked into the hall. 
He jumped back. ‘“We’re cut off. The floor above has 
caved in between us and the stairs.” 

“Tsn’t that nice,” said Dick. ‘‘We’re only thirty feet up. 
Too far to jump, the window the only way out, and this 
woman on our hands.” 

He leaped to the window, thrust his head out, looked to the 
right and left, up and down, and then withdrew into the room. 

He rushed to the bed, grabbed a sheet and started to tear 
it up. 

“Going to make a rope?” the Owl asked, springing to 
help him. 

“Nope, distance is too far. Here, bind my hands up with 
these strips. Wind ’em round good and thick.” 

“What you going to do? We’ve got no time to lose. Look 
at those flames in the hall. This room will be a furnace in a 
few minutes.” 

“‘There’s an iron rod clamped against the side of the build- 
ing, with just enough space between it and the wall so one 
can get a good grip on it. Hold onto the rod, brace your feet 
against the side of the buildingand go down that way. It’sour 
only chance. Hurry,bind upyour hands. You're going first.” 

“How are we going to get her out?” 

“T’ll tie her wrists together, sling her arms around my 
neck and carry her down on my back.” 

“You can’t.” 

“T can.” 

“No,” replied the Owl. ‘“‘You take her first. You'll 
need me to help you get her out the window. I’ll follow 
when you land.” 

“You crazy nut,” said Dick. “‘That rod may not hold both 
of us. Probably it won’t. Then you'll be marooned here.” 

“T know,” said the Owl, “but you’re going first. It’s the 
only way. We’ve got to get her out.” 

Dick looked at him. ‘“‘All right, old kid,” he said, “only 
I hate like thunder to leave you up here.” 

“Hurry,” replied the Owl. “Here, bust that window out, 
we'll need all the space possible to get her through.” He 
grabbed a chair and smashed it against the window, shatter- 
ing the glass and frame. 

“Out you go,” he said. “Got her wrists tied tight?” 

“Yes,” replied Dick, lifting the woman over to the win- 
dow. He swung himself over the sill and, grasping the rod 
with both hands, braced his feet against the side of the 
building. ‘I’m going down a way,” he said. “It will be 
easier for you to slip her arms over my head.” 

The Owl raised the woman across the sill. Dick leaned 
toward him. The Owl slipped her arms over Dick’s head 

and eased her weight 

tt onto Dick’s back, so that 
1 Ss a too sudden strain would 
not snap him from his 


‘y precarious hold. 

-_ “Can you make it?” 

5 et he asked, as Dick started 
‘ ) slowly down. 


I 
} LOWLY, hand under 
} hand, feet braced 
Y against the wall of the 
g building, he worked his 
i way down the rod. 
\ The strain{was terrific, 
for the woman hung a 
dead weight from his 
neck, and the double 
weight strained his arms 
so cruelly it seemed as 
though they must be 
torn from their sockets. 
He could not hurry. To 
do so meant an almost 
certain fall and sure 
death for both. Yet the 
rod in places buckled and 
seemed sure either to 
break, or to tearloose the 
clamps with which it was 
fastened to the wall. 
Only a trained gym- 
nast and acrobat could 
do what he was attempt- 
ing. Slowly, slowly he 
lowered himself down, 
muscles cracking under 
thestrain. His breath was 
(Continued on page 52) 
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When Star Meets Star 


By Paschal N. Strong 
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’'M NOT one of those fellows who believe that the 

world will come to an end if you don’t win the cup. 

But when the entire company has been supporting 

the team heart and soul for two years, it sure makes 
you decide to go out and win if the stuff is in you. That’s 
the way the baseball nine of the Engineers felt. Babe Ruth 
gave the cup to the C. M. T. C. two years ago—the year we 
gave a review in his honor—and he said that if any outfit 
won the cup for three years straight, they could keep it 
and he’d give the C. M. T. C. another. 

Babe sort of hoped the Infantry would win it, but the 
Artillery and Cavalry had A-1 teams and they rather de- 
cided to keep the cup in the mounted branches. Nobody 
gave much thought to the Engineers. We had only one 
company, while each of the other branches had a battalion. 
And everyone knows that the Engineer troops are good for 
nothing but brainwork. Everyone, that is, who had nothing 
to do with the Engineers except to cross the bridges we 
threw up. So the Engineers got together quietly and won 
the cup. 

And then we won it the next year. But what a tussle that 
was! The rest of the C. M. T. C. were on the lookout for us, 
and it was no walk-over. We won chiefly because the 
Engineer fellows gave up their swimming and their free 
hours in the afternoon and came over to the diamond with 
balls, bats, and gloves to whip their team into shape. They 
made us feel that we weren’t playing for ourselves, that we 
were playing for them, and when a team feels that way, 
well, the only thing to do is to go out and win. 

This summer the prospective possession of the cup gave 
us an added incentive to put the little band of Engineers 
“over the top.” But when I took stock of the material left 
over from the last encampment, I realized that as captain 
and coach I had a man-size job on my hands. Last year, 
half of our regulars 
were “blue” men, 
cadets who were at- 
tending the last year 
of the four - year 
course. Most of 
them had received 
their reserve officer 
commission, and 
were back as in- 
structors. The “red” 
and the “ white” men 
were better engi- 
neers than they were 
baseball players, and 
it looked as though 
we’d have to look 
to the “basic”” men 
—the Engineer re- 
cruits—for some of 
our replacements. 

“And that isn’t the 
half of it,”” mourned 
Peck Galloway as 
we sat on the low 
army cot in the 
pyramidal tent the 
first evening of camp. 

“Fittro, Bare, and 

Smith have trans- 

ferred from the Cavalry to the 
Artillery this summer.” 

“The three best batters of the 
Cavalry!” Iexclaimed. “What will 
the Cavalry do?” 

“They'll lose,” answered Peck 
promptly. ‘“‘And unless a miracle 
happens the Artillery will win. Get 
the idea? The mounted troops have 
decided to prevent Engineers from 
annexing the Babe Ruth Cup, if it 
takes their two battalions to do it. 

We'll need a Walter Hoyt to hold 
their array of sluggers down.” 

“‘Here’s something just as good,” said a voice at 
our elbows. 

Peck and I turned to confront the person who had 
thus entered. We saw a pair of Number Nines, 
from which a pair of wrapped puttees climbed hap- 
hazardly, a pair of cotton breeches with balloon knees, 

a khaki shirt from which a long neck emerged, a 
large, clear-skinned face set on top: thereof, and a , 
campaign hat cocked at a jaunty angle 


“Who are you?” I asked. 

“T’m the miracle pitcher of the Hillside High,” said the 
recruit. “The lieutenant sent me over to announce the 
glad tidings that I’ve joined the Engineers and can pitch 
for you.” 

Peck and I exchanged glances. “How can you live, 
hating yourself so much?” inquired Peck. 

“It’s not that,” said the miracle pitcher. “It’s just that 
I’m g ” 

““We’ve got good pitchers,” I bluffed, trying to sound in- 
different. “I'll take your name, however, and maybe give 
you a tryout sometime.” 

“My name’s Frank Singer,” said the recruit. 
need a. good catcher to hold me.” 

“ And here he is!” 

All three of us looked at the latest comer. He matched 
Singer as the night matches the day. Where Singer was 
tall and slim, this fellow was short and heavy set. Where 
Singer was light, this gem was dark. But one thing he had 
in common with Singer: a cocky self-confidence radiated 
from every angle of his posture. 

“‘ Another star of the first magnitude?” asked Peck. 

“The only star of the first magnitude,” corrected this shrink- 
ing violet. ‘‘The lieutenant said you were lucky to get me.” 

“It’s too bad I don’t need a catcher,” I yawned. “If you 
can hit, I may let you sub for right field. Name?” 

“Clarence Carmouche, the clever catcher of Newton 
Academy,” said the short fellow, not one bit abashed. “I’m 
the brainwork of the battery.” 

“It’s too bad you aren’t heavy enough to hold me,” said 
Singer with genuine condescension. 

“Huh!” grunted Carmouche. “I can see you’re going to 
need all the brainwork I can furnish.” 


“You'll 


HEY glared at each other like two prima donnas who 
suddenly found themselves on the same. stage. But just 
then the bugle started “‘tattoo” and they had to scamper 
to their tents to get ready for taps. 
Peck unfolded his mattress and began fixing his cot for 
the night. . “If either one,” he said earnestly, “‘is half as good 


as he admits, we’ve won the cup. But if they are both ' 
as good as they claim to be, heaven help the Engineer 
team.” 

“Don’t worry,” I laughed. “If they were that good 
they wouldn’t have to toot their own horn so loudly.” 

But a week later I stood ready to apologize, singularly or 
collectively, to the pair. Singer had put it mildly when he 
referred to himself as the miracle pitcher. He could make 
the horsehide do everything except talk. You could hear the 
air sizzle as the ball shot past, and the next throw you would 
take a mighty swing and several seconds later a slow ball 
would float languidly by. Or a fast one would make you 
jump a yard from the plate and then it would break into a 
perfect strike while you were still expecting to get socked. 
He had no wind-up to speak of. One second he would be 
looking indifferently at the bleachers, and the next second 
a dull thud in the catcher’s mitt would announce a strike. 


‘TH stuff that Singer displayed in the box was equalled 

by that genius of the mask, Carmouche. There was 
never a ball too hot for him to handle, never a curve that 
broke too quickly for him to meet. That bane of a catcher’s 
existence, a grounded pitch, was duck soup to him. He 
could get under any foul between first and third bases—get 
under ’em and stay under ’em. He wouldn’t wobble around 
in spirals while the high ones were coming down. He could 
pick out the exact spot before the ball itself knew what it 
was going to do.’ His peg to second was a joy forever. It 
was a low, flat peg that landed in the second-baseman’s 
glove about four inches from the ground. It never failed. 
All the second-baseman had to do was to stick his glove on 
the edge of the base and shut his eyes. 

They were too good to be true. There was a string tied 
to them somewhere, and I soon found out what it was. 
Each possessed enough conceit to spread over the big 
league, and spread thickly, at that. Each was accustomed 
to star on his local nine. Each resented having to share the 
spotlight with the other. 

“Tf you can hammer some idea of teamwork into their 
balloon-type domes, we’ll lick that mounted bunch in spite 
of their heavy artillery,” said Peck to me as we tramped 
into camp one morning after an engineer hike. 

“They'll get the 
idea before the sea- 
son’s over,” I said 
with unjustified optim- 
ism. “They can’t help 
it, with the fellows turn- 
ing out to a man to 
shove the team along. 
That Engineer spirit is 
contagious.” 

“But those two are 
artists,” said Peck. 
“They’ve got artistic 
temperaments, Their co- 
lossal egotism puts them 
above such things as 
teamwork.” 

The series began that 
week end. There were 
four teams entered, the 
Infantry, Cavalry, Ar- 
tillery, and Engineers. 
Each nine was to play 
three games each with 
the other teams, and 
we were elected to begin 
the series with the In- 
fantry. I started the 
game with our reserve 
battery, Jim Warrick 
pitching, Ben Dubois 
catching. I didn’t want 
the Artillery to know 
what a knockout battery 
we had, and I also 
wanted to see how good 
our reserves were. 

Warrick gave up eight 
hits in the first six in- 
nings. That wasn’t bad 
as most of our teams 0, 
but eight hits against 
the Infantry would have 
been a massacre against 
the Artillery. In the 


June 


The two hopped towards 
home as quickly as three 
legs carry them 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


seventh inning, with the score s—4 in our favor, I put in 
Singer and Carmouche. 

“No fancy stuff,” I told Singer. “The Artillery thinks 
they have the series sewed up, and we’ve got to let them 
think so.” 

Singer obeyed orders for one inning. Then he let loose. 
In the eighth inning he struck out three men in ten throws. 

“No more of that,” I said sharply as I trotted in from left 
field. ‘‘Give ’em lots of ballsanda few easy ones to swing at.’’ 

‘“‘What’s the idea?” objected Singer. ‘‘Carmouche is so 
cocky now he thinks he’s the whole team. I’ve got to show 
him what a real player looks like in action.” 

“Why, you knock-kneed ball-tosser!” exclaimed Car- 
mouche, who never let Singer talk to me without extending 
his ears. ‘You couldn’t 
fool their punkest hitter 
if I didn’t mix a little 
brain with my signals.” 

“Your signals!” ex- 
claimed Singer angrily. 
“The only reason I use 
‘em is because I’m so 
good it doesn’t matter 
what kind of a ball I 


pitch.” 
“It’s going to matter,” 
I promised. ‘Any more 


fancy business and I'll 
put you in the dugout 
the next game.” 


HE Infaniry’s errors 

resulted in a couple of 
runs for us, and we went 
to field again. Singer’s 
first three tosses were 
balls. Then he fanned the 
batter in three straight 
strikes. He allowed the 
second man to watch 
three wild ones go by, 
and then struck him out 
in the same manner as 
the first. The | third 
man suffered a similar 
fate. 

By that time the 
bleachers had sensed that 
here was a pitcher extra- 
ordinary. I saw the 
artillery fellows who were 
watching us go into a 
huddle and talk things 
over. Fortunately, no- 
body had reached first since the new 
battery went in, and so Carmouche hadn’t 
demonstrated the full extent of his ability 
yet. But the cat was out of the bag, and 
our battle for the cup made so much the 
harder. I knew that those Artillery sluggers wouldn’t be 
fanned as simply as the Infantry batters. Some of the best 
prep batters in four States were on that Artillery team. 

“On the bench for your next game,’ ’ I told Singer when 
we went into the showers. ‘If you’re too good to follow 
instructions you’re too good for us.” ~ 

Singer’s jaw dropped a foot. “You're not putting me 
on the bench?” he asked incredulously. 

“Just that,” I said, and left him. 


Our second game was with the Cavalry, and as they had . 
weakened their team by transferring their heavy hitters to _ 


the Artillery, I expected no trouble there. I worked’ €ar- 
mouche in with a new pitcher, and he was easily the star 
of the game. Singer stayed on the bench, and it wasn’t 
hard to see that the wild enthusiasm which the Engineers 
lavished on Carmouche was so much gall to his vanity. We 
won the game 1o—3. 

“And now the trouble begins,’’ said Peck. 
oc next. We'll see if Singer and Carmouche can handle 
them. 

“Well, if there’s enough applause for both of ’ em they 
may play nine innings without fighting. . 

It was the first big game of the series and the entire post 
turned out for it. The regulars on duty were present’ in 
force; the mounted troops cheering for the C. M.T. C. 
Artillery, and the foot troops backing our Engineer team. 
I was glad to see the crowd. Maybe there’d be enough 
personal glory to satisfy both Singer and Carmouche. 

Singer warmed up to the game slowly. He gave up several 
hits the first part of the game and Carmouche made’ the 
most of his opportunity to annex the lion’s share of -what 
credit went to the battery. Then Singer hit his stride, and 
the Artillery rooters were dumfounded to see their sluggers 
melt before this pitcher like snow in the summer sun. Be- 
tween Singer’s hurling and Carmouche’s airtight ball, the 
Artillery was helpless. We had a few men on our outfit 
who could swing a wicked bat, and the game was on ice 
before the seventh inning. The end of the ninth found us 
with seven runs to the Artillery’s goose egg. 
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“The Artillery 


It was after the game that the Engineer fellows made their 
blunder. They carried Singer into the showers on their 
shoulders. Carmouche walked. 

“Storm signals are hoisted,” said Peck. 
those black clouds on Carmouche’s map?” 

“Tf he lets it affect his playing, we’ll put in Dubois behind 
the plate.” 

“Dubois can’t hold Singer,” objected Peck. 
curves call for a catcher who knows his business.” 

I let our reserve battery handle the next games with the 
Infantry and the Cavalry, putting Singer in for three innings 


“Did you see 


“Those 







“The only | star of the first 

magnitude,” corrected this 

shrinking violet. “‘ The lieu- 

tenant said you were lucky 
to get me” 


to see if Dubois could handle him. He couldn’t. Singer 
promptly went up into the air, and if we hadn’t had a 
sufficient lead we would have had a dropped game on our 
hands. 


Orr second game. with the Artillery showed that Peck’s 

forebodings were well grounded. Carmouche and 
Singer wouldn’t get together on signals. Regardless of 
what Carmouche called for, Singer would shake his head. 
He began pitching nothing but straight hot ones, chiefly 
because Carmouche wanted curves.. He refused to pitch 
balls, and the Artillery quickly realized that every throw 
would be over the plate. They began to get: their range. 


» In the fifth inning they bunched their hits. Two runs came 


in, one more than. we had earned. 

“Take your signals from the catcher,’ I instructed 
Singer. 

Two weeks of military training had its effect on him, and 
he nodded. A string of wild throws followed. I bore down 
on him’ from left field. 

““Carmouche is signalling for balls,” said Singer. ‘I’m 
giving ’em to him. ‘But I want you to see that he’s trying to 


Carmouche trotted up from the plate. “I signalled for 
plate-shavers,” he said angrily. ‘Something that the batter 
will bite for. Instead, I get throws that a blind batter 
wouldn’t strike at.” 

And so it went until the ninth inning. We were still 


» queer my game.” 


one run behind. With one out, Singer was prancing about | 
_on.third. .Carmouche was at bat. 


The coach at third gave 
Carmouche the signal for a bunt. Singer streaked for home 
when the ball left the box. Carmouche calmly stood back 
and let it sail by. Singer tried to get back to third, but 
was thrown out. And there ended our chance’ for the 


game. 

“T didn’t get the signal,” Carmouche explained to us 
after the game.. ‘It wasn’t that Singer was on third. I 
wouldn’t throw the game now no matter how much I dislike 
him.” 


? 

He sounded sincere, and I bel: ved him. But Singer was 
in no frame of mind to believe anyone. 

“‘He’cdo anything to make a fool of me,” he declared. 

“Someone beat me to it,” retorted Carmouche. 

I seized each one by the collar and took them to my tent. 
I’m not much of a speaker, but for thirty minutes I told 
that prize pair a few things. I spoke of the esprit de corps 
of the Engineers, that had raised our small company to its 
preeminent position in the C. M. T. C. I talked of sports- 
manship and the obligation of a sportsman to his team- 
mates and to the sport itself. I ended by referring to the 
loyalty of the Engineer fellows, who sacrificed so much of 
their leisure for the good of the team. 

“You've got to work together for their sake,” I told them. 
“We're only a smali gang, 
we Engineers, and we make 
our mark by sticking to- 
gether.” 

They were in a penitent 
mood when they left me. I 
hoped that some sense of 
loyalty had soaked in. 


FIVE minutes later they 
were in a fist f ght. 

“What are you going to 
do with ’em?” groaned Peck 
in despair. ‘“They’re our 
only hope against the Artil- 
lery in the third game—and 
they can’t look at each other 
without fighting.” 

As the last two weeks of 
camp passed it was evident 
that the Engineers and the 
Artillery would play the final 
game for the Babe Ruth Cup. 
Each had lost one game to 
the other, and the Cavalry 
and Infantry were fighting 
it out for the cow’s tail. 
Peck and I had given lots of 
thought to Singer and Car- 
mouche. Get them off the 
diamond, and they were the 
best sort of chaps imaginable. 
On the hike they were always 
ready to strike up a song or 
help a weaker comrade with 
his pack. In the Engineer 
drills they worked with the fellows like old timers, without 
a trace of the conceit that marred them as ball players. 

We watched them carefully during heavy ponton drill. 
If there is anything that will bring out the worst in 
a fellow, it’s throwing up a heavy ponton bridge. Hand- 
ling the big pontons, carrying the heavy balk that stretched 
from one boat to another, and the large chess that formed 
the decking, was strenuous work. If a fellow could carry 
balk and chess for a complete section of a ponton train 
and grin as he laid the last chess of the last bay in 
place, that fellow was all right. There was nothing wrong 
with Singer and Carmouche when they were out of base- 
ball uniform. 

A few days before the deciding game, Peck dragged a 
reluctant Artillery cadet into our tent. 

“The Artillery are up to a new game,” said Peck grimly. 
“The Artillery is encouraging our team.” 

I didn’t get him at first. 

“T heard this generous-bearted soldier telling Singer 
what a wonderful catcher Carmouche was.” 

“ Ah,’’ I said, a light breaking, “and then another Artillery- 
man will tell Carmouche what a great pitcher Singer is.” 

The Artillery cadet grinned. ‘It'll boost their morale,” 
he said, ‘‘to know that we think such a heap of them.” 

“T suppose you think that’s good sportsmanship,” I said. 

“ All’s fair in love and war,” was the original retort. We 
let the fellow go. 

“You’d think Singer and Carmouche would see their 
game,” I said, “And not fall for that stuff.” 

“They’re falling hard,” Peck told me. “Scme of the 
Artillery and Cavalry fellows are on to triuse two, and are 
making them as jealous of each other as ‘hey can. As if 
they weren’t jealous enough to begin with!” 

“They’re corking soldiers off the diamond.” 

“They’re artists on the diamond,” Peck asserted for the 
second time. ‘“They’ve got that same artistic temperament 
that you read of in famous actors and singers. They’ve 
got to be cock-o’-the-walk or they can’t function. The 
disease is incurable. Get out your psychology book and dig 
out a solution.” 

Well, I didn’t have a psychology book, and wouldn’t 
have known what to do with it if I had one. But I went 
over to the lieutenant’s tent that night and talked it over 
until taps.. The next day I collared the team, all except 
Singer and Carmouche, whom the lieutenant had sent on 
some trivial errand, and explained my plan. 

“You’re going to start with Warrick and Dubois!” 

(Continued on page 51) 









Frenzied Flying 


As "LL bet you Steady doesn’t do it.” 
‘‘Why shouldn’t he? It’s a good dare!” 
From the direction of Cape Henry two specks 
- had appeared in the sky; gradually, as they flew 
nearer Hampton Roads Naval Air Station, they took on the 
shape of seaplanes flying at an altitude of about 1,500 feet. 

“That’s Clark, in the N-g, leading,” announced Charlie 
Taylor. ‘I can make out the wing-tip floats and single 
pontoon. Steady is flying the HN-r.” 

“Now see what they do,” interrupted Jackson, another 
student aviator, as the beach watch in charge of a 
C. P. O. made its appearance. ‘There they go!” 

First one and then the other of the humming seaplanes 
made a flipper turn to port and then nosed sharply down 
as if for a cross-wind landing outside the basin-arch. For a 
minute or two they were lost to view. Then the N-g, flying 
about four feet above the water, could be seen below the 
crescent of the arch headed straight for the low opening 
beneath. 

“Jumping spiders!” sang out Jackson. “He’s going to do 
it!” 

“He’ll probably crash and kill himself!” cried Charlie. 
‘* All he has to do is to graze that concrete, and it’ll be all over 
but the funeral. His wing-spread will give him less than 
two feet leeway on either side. Why, it’s hard enough to 
taxi through, with a cross-wind like this. Perhaps he will 
land first, anyway——” 

But the oncoming plane did not land. Instead, its pilot 
nosed slightly downward to level off with his pontoon step 
barely a foot above the waves; then, straight as a bullet 
from a gun, it passed under the arch. 

As the group of student aviators in front of the pilots’ 
house stood watching in breathless silence, the daredevil 
pilot shut off his mo- 
tor and made a per- 
fect landing. They 

could see him plainly 
now. He had turned 
in his seat and was 
gazing aft. 











The second plane now appeared beneath the arch, taxiing 
smoothly in. 

“Clark’s got nerve,” commented Jackson, “—and 
Steady 21 

“‘He didn’t take the dare,” finished Charlie, watching the 
two planes making for the beach. ‘But it wasn’t a question 
of nerve—he had better sense.”’ 

“‘Some people might call it that,”’ jeered Fat Jones. 

“But you aren’t going to call it anything else!” Charlie 
glared at Fat belligerently. ‘‘Steady’s been my pal since 
we started ground school together, and all through this 
flight-training as well. And if a big fat stiff ‘like you wants 





to get his face pushed in, just intimate again that Steady 


funked it!” 

“Shut up, you fellows, and let’s hear what Clark and 
Steady have to say for themselves.” 

As they hurried down the beach, Steady’s fellow pilots 
saw him greet Clark with a nod and smile, as, having finished 
his chat with the C. P. O., he started toward the pilots’ house. 
But Clark, in a couple of strides, caught up with Steady and 
placed himself in his way. He was a powerfully built chap, 
towering head and shoulders above the slight figure of the 
younger boy. 

“Lost your nerve, did you, Perkins? And I suppose you’ll 
blab in your report and tell what a good little boy you 
were not to take chances with government material.” 

Per'i~> locked up at him without any apparent malice. 

“What you do on patrol, Clark, or off of it, for that 
matter, is none of my business,” he replied easily. “And 
that goes two ways. What I do is nobody’s business but my 
own. I guess you canconsider yourself lucky that none of the 
instructors were on the beach. But, if it does get out that you 
flew under the arch, it won’t be through me—understand?” 

He walked past the astonished Clark and 
disappeared inside the pilots’ house with 
Charlie Taylor at his heels. And Clark, irri- 
tated at his failure to rub it in, turned vin- 
dictively to the little group about him. 

“‘Tsuppose you fellows 
think Perkins got the 
better of me,’’ he 


The plane blazing overhead hit the water - 
with a terrific crash 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Noél Sainsbury 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


growled. ‘That chap’s yellow clean through. If he had any 
guts he’d not taxied through—he’d have flown! Hides his 
color under the old “efficiency” gag—never breaks a rule——” 

“While you go on report every other day,”’ grinned Fat. 
“Cut it out, Clark. Everybody knows you’re a hero, now, 
let it go at that.” 

“Razzberries!” the big chap shot back, and sauntered off 
to the pilots’ house. 

Privacy is an unknown quantity aboard a Naval Air 
Station, and news or rumor travels fast. Within an hour, 
every living soul on the station knew that Clark had flown 
under the arch after daring Steady Perkins to follow him. 
At mess that evening the Station officers laughed about it. 
Officially, of course, they knew nothing, so Clark was safe. 
Several of them told stories of their own escapades during 
flight-training, and then forgot the matter. 

There was a different state of affairs, however, at the 
Student Officers’ mess. Steady, who had been out on gun- 
nery practice and was late for the meal, found the room 
buzzing with conversation, which died down suddenly as 
he slipped into his place at the long table next to Charlie 
Taylor. Charlie immediately commenced talking about a 
new Curtiss triplane he had flown that afternoon. 

Steady didn’t talk much during the meal, answering most 
of Charlie’s remarks absently. He knew the rest of the crew 
would wait until he had finished and left the table, before 
discussing the morning’s episode further. And he had 
noticed in those first few moments that fellows who had 
always chirruped a greeting merely nodded or even turned 
their eyes away when he happened to meet their gaze. 
Could it be possible that they, too, thought him “yellow”? 
Was it in their eyes a proof of cowardice—his refusal to do a 
stunt that might have cost him that coveted prize, an 
ensign’s commission and his naval aviator’s designation— 
refusal to take a dare from Clark, who had a reputation for 
foolhardiness? 


S SOON as he could decently do so, Steady left the table 
and went to the quarters he shared with Charlie Taylor. 

For a time he tried to study, and presently went to bed. 
When Charlie came in the room was dark, and thinking 


Steady asleep, he undressed without a light, and getting into 
bed was soon slumbering peacefully. But Steady lay wide- 
eyed, going over and over in his mind the events of the day, 
and it was not for some hours that the sleep of exhaustion 
overtook him. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Awakened next morning by a stream of sunshine pouring 
into the room, Steady realized that in some miraculous 
fashion the heavy burden had been lifted, and that it would 
be difficult to feel anything but cheerful on such a glorious 
day. The whole affair of the arch seemed much less im- 
portant, and he started off whistling to an early breakfast. 


Bo as the day wore on (it was stand-off patrol day with 
him, and he was busy with ground work), he noticed a 
continued, if furtive, coldness among his flightmates. 
Charlie, of course, remained the same, but others with whom 
he had been on genial, intimate terms, like Spud Jackson and 
Fat Jones, had begun to treat him with an uneasy evasion 
whenever they met. And Steady felt that this coldness of 
manner had spread among most of the men on the Air 
Station. 

“Cheer up, old sport,” greeted Charlie one evening a day 
or so later. He had missed Steady after mess in the ward 
room, and found him sitting on his cot with an unopened 
book in his hand. 

“T can’t help feeling bad,” Steady admitted as his room- 
mate pulled up a chair facing him. ‘You know the way 
those fellows have been acting since Tuesday——” 

“Forget it, old man. The whole thing will soon blow over. 
It’s ridiculous, anyway!” 

“T don’t know about that—” Steady’s voice was low and 
not quite firm. ‘Give a dog a bad name, you know!” 
And then, in response to a muttered “Rot!” from Charlie, 
“To make matters worse, we go out on patrol together to- 
morrow—H. S. instruction. Clark’s almost certain to pull 
something else—in fact, he’s said he would. I’m not going 
to take a chance on losing my commission by playing the 
fool for him or any one else. In the meantime, the rest of 
the chaps snicker, and think me a coward. But—what can 
a fellow do?” 

Charlie shook his head, and remained silent. 

Next morning early, Steady was busily checking up on the 
mechanic who was responsible for his plane, when Clark 
appeared on the beach. 

“Hello, Steady!” he grinned. ‘Want to play ‘follow-the- 
leader’ with me in the lead?” 

The fellow addressed did not so much as glance up but his 
reply was sharp and to the point. 

“You know the answer to that, Clark.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’ll follow you when necessary; otherwise, not! Sorry, 
but I’m busy—we shove off in two minutes!” 


“Meaning that you'll play safe again to-day, eh?” 

With a disparaging laugh Clark turned away, and walked 
over to the mechanic who was idling the motor of his flying 
boat. 

‘Everything O. K.?” he asked. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded the sailor, clambering down 
from the cockpit. ‘This here Lib- 
erty runs like a charm, sir. You'll 
have no trouble with her to-day.” 

With a mocking wave of the hand 
at Steady, Clark climbed into the 
main cockpit, and taking his place 
behind the starboard wheel, sig- 
naled to the Chief Petty Officer 
in charge of the beach watch that 
he was ready to start. The rope 
joining the seaplane cradle to a small 
tractor forward grew taut. The 
carrier and its burden moved ahead 
until they reached the edge of the 
concrete where it inclined down to 
the water. Here the tractor slewed 
to one side, permitting the cradle to 
roll down the steep and disappear 
beneath the waves, while the sea- 
plane floated clear. 

Another tractor had pulled 
Steady’s flying boat to the water, 
and a moment later he was floating 
beside Clark. Then Clark held up 
one finger, indicating that he would 
take the lead, and taxied forward 
with Steady’s plane following in 
his wake. 

Their tailplanes had no more than 
cleared from beneath the arch with 
the basin behind them, and the 
smooth water of Hampton Roads pe 
curling to foam beneath the noses 3 
of their aircraft, when both pilots 
gave their engines more gas. The two planes sprang ahead 
as if alive, and went speeding along the water at between 
twenty-five and thirty knots per hour. 

As the two pilots, now racing one behind the other, 
speeded up preparatory to the take-off, they pulled their 
wheels sharply backward, thereby jerking two thousand-odd 
pounds of flying boat onto its step. Now, instead of taxi- 
ing through the water, they fairly skimmed along, the 
lower extremity of their steps just resting on the surface. 

Once more the skippers “gave her the gun,” and this 
time, full strength. Their speed increased visibly; the 
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As they rose higher, Steady, following Clark, banked to 
starboard. To port he could see Old Point Comfort and 
Fortress Monroe far below across the roads, while slightly 
ahead and to his right Willoughby Spit poked a long and 
crooked nose into the water. 

It was a muggy morning, notwithstanding the sharp wind 
from the Northeast. Pointing his plane 
toward Cape Henry, Steady could see, 
some thousand feet below him, the 
heavy gusts tear the face of Chesapeake 
Bay into shreds of-white foam. 

A few minutes later he passed Cape 
Henry Light and headed out to sea, 
following a zigzag course marked on 
the patrol chart. The air, disturbed 
and ‘“‘ bumpy,” seemed to knock sharply 
on the bottom of the hull, giving him 
the sensation of traveling over cobble- 
stones. 

Although the young pilot patiently 
figured his mapped course, on@ hand 
on the wheel and the other holding a 
pencil, his thoughts were with Clark in 
the plane ahead. 

Still musing, he flew intoacloudbank. 
All about him the fog loomed, a 
blank wall. Now and then a sud- 
den rift sent eerie shadows over 
the plane, now above, now below, 
as a dimmed sun caught the re- 
flection. It grew chill and damp, 

’ and Steady, who like every other 

» flyer, detested fog, shot the plane 
higher in order to escape this 
gray area of mist and shadow. 

Clark and his plane were no- 
where to be seen. Steady knew 
that on patrol it is the accom- 


Steady started toward the pilots’ house panying plane’s duty to keep 


the leader in sight when possible. 
But the altimeter registered forty-two hundred before he 
climbed into clear air to find Clark sailing before him. 


UDDENLY Steady’s eyes widened in horror. That was 

not mist drifting back from Clark’s motor—it was— 
smokel In a flash he realized that something must have 
broken on the Liberty severing the gas lead from the 
gravity tank on the upper-wing section. As the motor 
in an HS-2 rests on struts just aft and above the main 
cockpit, Clark, unless he happened to glace upward and 
toward the tail, could know nothing of it. 

Instinctively Steady shot his 
plane ahead, but Clark, noticing 
the shadow of the second plane 
creeping nearer on the cloud- 
belt below, speeded up his own 





A slow bank and Steady headed his plane toward the 
half-drowned Clark 


1929 


roaring drone of the twelve-cylinder motors and their spin- 
ning propellers would long ago have proved deafening had 
the two pilots not had cotton in their ears. Then one after 
the other, as gently as rising seagulls, though far more 
gracefully, these heavy wood and metal airboats, like giant 
birds, soared upward into their natural element, the air. 


flying boat. Then the lad behind him saw him turn to his 
seat and wave his hand in derision. 

“Good Lord!”’ muttered Steady. Then—‘‘Fire! Fire! 
Your plane’s on fire!” he shouted in desperation, although 
he knew the other could not possibly hear him. 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Beyond the Cinder Path 


OACH ALFRED BENNETT of Trumbull College 
stood at the finish mark timing his milers. “Four 
twenty-six,” he called, as Walter Hogarth, his 
star distance runner, broke the tape. “Four 

thirty,” he announced, as his second-best miler, Donald 

Gray, crossed the line. 

“You had better wind your watch if you are going to 
wait for Wentry,” a student spectator wisecracked. 
Coach Bennett looked dcwn 





By Russell Wilks 


Illustrated by Thomas G. Richardson 





over him and when I am near him I feel I am in the presence 
of a real man. To see him is enough to make me want to 
live clean. He is an inspiration. I haven’t had an unclean 
thought during a track season since I’ve been here.” 

. “Wentry, you’re right,” agreed Hogarth. “If there ever 
was a model for a boy coming here to pattern after, it’s 
Coach Bennett. They don’t make them cleaner. I'll never 
forget him.” 








of the fourth lap, the leader slowed down. Wentry slowly 
gained on him. ; 

“Come on, Wentry,” the rooters urged. “Step on it, boy.” 

Coach Bennett stood on the inside of the oval near th: 
track. “You can beat them, Wentry,” he encouraged. 
“Open up, now.” 

Wentry tried but he could run no faster. He had never 
been able to sprint. His race was to maintain a pace_an 
keep it apparently foreve: 
The Vinewood man who had 








the st#etch. A short figure 
was turning into it. An ex- 
pression of sympathy rather 
than disgust marked the 
coach’s face as the runner 
laboriously plodded nearer. 

“Come on, Wentry,” he 
encouraged. 

The little runner puffed 
and panted across the finish 
mark as earnestly as though 
he were unmindful he had 
been beaten by a disgraceful 
distance. 

“Four fifty-eight,” Coach 
Bennett said. 

Wentry returned, smiling. 

“I’m going to win a race 
for you some day, coach,” he 
said. “I can remember when 
I couldn’t run it in less than 
five minutes.” 

He joined Hogarth and 
Gray, and the trio began 
jogging around the track. 

Coach Bennett gazed wist- 
fully after Wentry and shook 
his head. 

“There is the best man I 
ever had,” he said, “‘but he 
will never win a race.” 

“What do you mean?” a 
bystander asked. 

“For four years he has 
been the most conscientious 
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trailed all the way stepped 
out in front at the beginning 
of the fifth and last lap. 

Gradually the distance be- 
tween him and Wentry wid- 
ened. Even the second Vine- 
wood runner was able, after 
setting the pace, to keep 
ahead of Wentry. It was evi- 
dent that the game littk 
fellow was bested. The spec 
tators had given up the cause 
as lost, when the first Vine 
wood miler stumbled and 
fell. 





"T°HERE was an inadver- 
tent cheerand thensilence 
as the Trumbull rooters re- 
alized that in a moment of 
excitement they had shown 
the poor sportsmanship of 
cheering when their opponent 
had suffered a mishap. 
Wentry gained a few yards 
but the fallen runner hurried 
to his feet. It would have 
been better for Wentry had 
his opponent not fallen. As it 
was the little runner had to 
suffer the sting of defeat by 
a person who could not only 
beat him in an uneventful 
race but could fall down and 
then get up and beat him. 








man I have had. Every day, 
rain or shine, he has been out 
here, jogging and running, 
running and jogging, trying 
desperately to make the team. He hasn’t a chance. It isa 
shame that a man with his heart hasn’t the natural ability 
to be a runner. 

“Any man can improve his ability as an athlete through 
conscientious training, but there is a certain natural ability 
that is necessary. Wentry is not a runner, at least, not a 
miler. Certainly he is not fast enough for the dashes. He 
might develop into a cross-country runner, for he has a 
world of endurance, but the collegiate association of which 


Trumbull is a member has not included cross-country — 


contests.” 

‘“Why do you say he is your best man?” the coach was 
asked. 

“‘Because he has inspired my runners. Men with ability 
who became discouraged have stuck to the grind on account 
of Wentry. They have trained harder and run faster. He 
has enabled us to set more records than any one man, yet 
he himself could only set a slow time record. Believe me, 
I’m for that boy.” 

Wentry was a pathetic figure. Every day the same scene 
was enacted. He always finished so far behind in the mile 
race that one might have thought he was in a different race. 
Zealously he stuck to training rules. He lived on raw eggs. 
He was in bed at ten o’clock every night. He gave up social 
opportunities. His reward for this self-denial was to be left 
at home when the team took enjoyable trips, to be laughed at 
by some of the more unprincipled students, to see the 
lettered sweaters given to other runners at the end of the 
school year. 

While they were jogging together, Hogarth, a lithe youth 
as graceful and speedy as an antelope, asked Wentry why 
he didn’t quit trackwork for baseball, swimming, golf or any 
sport in which he might represent the college. 

“T guess I do seem foolish,” Wentry replied, “‘but it is 
on account of my admiration for Coach Bennett. There 
is something different about him. When he pleads with the 
fellows to lead a clean life that their bodies may be fit and 
that their performances may excel, there is a ring of sincerity 
that you can’t evade. True sportsmanship stands out all 


The crowd stood in awe as the heroic little Wentry with the courage of a Spartan hobbled toward the finish line 


“There is nothing that I want as much as to win a race 
for him,” said Wentry. ‘Some day I’ll do it, too.” 

Hogarth, feeling keenly for Wentry, made a proposition 
to Gray on the day before Trumbull’s meet with Vinewood 
College. 

“What do you say that we give Wentry a chance?” 
Hogarth suggested. ‘“‘Vinewood’s team this year is un- 
usually weak and I understand it is weaker in the distances 
than in any other respect. Could something happen to you 
overnight?” 

“Tl have a sprained ankle by morning,” replied Gray. 
“T’m glad you mentioned this because I owe a lot ‘to 
Wentry. I might have been a quitter if it hadn’t been 
for him. Every time I faltered I would hear him plugging 
away behind me and I would go on again. That boy is 
game.” 

‘All right, I will be sick tomorrow. If we lose the mile, 
it won’t hurt anything, as the meet is cinched, anyway. 
Wentry will have his chance.” 


HE mile was the last event in the dual meet between 

Trumbull and Vinewood. Its five points for first place 
and three points for second would not mean much in the 
score, which already stood at 52 to 18 in favor of Trumbull. 
To Wentry, however, those five points that would go to the 
winner looked as big as a million. 

‘““Wentry,” said the coach, “here is your chance. You’ve 
said you want to win a race forme. Now, get in there and 
show these people how to run.” Coach Bennett slapped 
him on the back. 

Wentry and two Vinewood runners took their places at 
the starting line. At the bark of the starter’s gun one of the 
Vinewood runners took the lead. Wentry fell in second. 
The other Vinewood man accepted third position. 

For the first two laps there was not more than a yard’s 
distance between Wentry and either of his opponents. On 
the third lap the runner in the lead increased the pace. 
Wentry tried to match it. It was too fast and he fell back, 
content to lead the other runner. As they neared the end 


Despite the fact he had 
failed to take advantage of 
his best opportunity, Wentry 
was still confident he would win sometime. 

“T’ll win a race for you some day, coach,”’ he reiterated. 
“You wait and see.” 

As the season progressed, Wentry’s experiences on the 
track were the same, day in, day out. Always in practice he 
finished a poor third. If he was permitted to run in a meet 
on the home grounds, he was the last man in the race to 
cross the line. . Still, he practiced as faithfully and as hard 
as though he were getting in shape for the Olympic games. 

Fate, however, had something in store for him which she 
sprang in the last run he made for Trumbull College. Trum- 
bull was meeting Meldrum College on Trumbull’s field. It 
was the last meet of the season. Both teams had noted 
track performers but the sports writers had predicted cor- 
rectly that the center of interest would be held by Hogarth 
of Trumbull and Waxer of Meldrum in the mile run. Al- 
though neither had established world’s records, both were 
clipping the mile off in four twenty. 

No one had expected Coach Bennett to permit Wentry 
to enter the race. No one wanted to see him run, because 
everybody felt too sorry for him. There was no reason why 
he should make his worst showing in his last appearance. 

When the mile was called, Wentry was one of the first to 
prance up to the starting line. He and Hogarth and Gray 
and three runners from Meldrum bent over, nervously awai!- 
ing the starter’s gun. Wentry was last away. 

Hogarth and Waxer fought valiantly for the lead as they 
ran around the cinder oval. Hogarth would hold it, then 
Waxer. They challenged and were challenged. It was 
nip and tuck all the way. Both were running strong. Gray 
and two of the Meldrum men were hanging on ten yards 
back. Wentry was trotting doggedly almost a half lap in 
the rear. 

He was completely overlooked by the spectators. The 
cheers were for Hogarth and Waxer, with Hogarth getting 
the most, as the Trumbull rooters were out in force. The 
two great runners turned into the stretch matching strides. 
Down the stretch they ran stride for stride until within a 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Begin at the Beginning in Golf 


The Fundamentals of the Game Explained to Irving Crump 


By Walter Hagen 


HE best advice that I [ 

can give to the readers | 

of Boys’ Lire, who are 

beginning the game of 

golf, is to start at the beginning and 
learn every step of the game proper- 
ly. The boys who just grab up a 
couple of clubs and a ball and go out 
on the course to bang away at the 
game, may get somewhere in time 
and with a lot of grief—that is, some 
of them may. But most of them are 
liable to get into the duffer’s class 
and remain there all their lives, or 
until they begin at the beginning 
again and learn the game all over. 
“The first step in the game is the 
proper selection of clubs. There is a 
difference in clubs, particularly the 
wooden clubs—the driver and the 
brassie and the wooden spoon. 
You will not be able to decide right 
off what type of wooden club fits 
you best. You will probably 
change your mind several times be- 
fore you find those best suited to you. 
By a long process of study and 
practice with all types of wooden 
clubs I think I have developed the 








most practical type for most golfers. 
It certainly suits me better than any 
other style of wooden club, and I 
have found it so satisfactory that I 
do not hesitate to recommend it to 
all beginners. In fact, after I 
developed the clubs, I thought so 
much of them that I began to manu- 
facture clubs of the same style, - 
through L. A. Young of Chicago. 

“The irons do not differ in style _- 
so much as do the wooden clubs. 
Yet they differ some and here again 
it is important for the beginner to 
try different clubs, being careful 
as to weight and balance, before 
deciding upon the kind he will carry 
in his bag. A beginner can get along 
with a No. 2 iron, which is a mid-iron, or No. 5 iron, which 
is a mashie, and a putter for his irons, and a brassie, that can 
be used both as a driver and a brassie. That is the minimum 
number of clubs necessary to play the game. But my 
advice to you boys is to work hard and save your money 
and gradually invest in new clubs until you have a complete 
set ranging from the No. 1 or No. 2 right on up to a No. 7 
iron at least. I would add to this collection of irons a nib- 
lick, which is a heavy club with a very pronounced lofting 
face used to play out of sand traps and rough places. I 
would also buy a good set of wooden clubs—a driver and a 
brassie. 

“With this outfit you are ready to begin to learn some- 
thing about the game. The first step is to learn how to grip 
the club properly. There are several styles of grip that are 
good, but the best is what is known as the overlapping grip, 
in which the little fingers of the right hand overlap the first 
finger of the left hand. Some golfers carry that grip so far 
as to interlock the little finger with the index finger. The 
overlapping grip insures better control of the club, and sure 
coordination between the right and left hand in the swing. 
They are almost united as one big hand. The right hand 
should be well behind the club with the thumb resting on or 
across the shaft. The left hand should be in front and nearly 
on top of the shaft. The shaft is gripped with the fingers, 
more than with the palms of the hands. Don’t grab the 
club as you would a baseball bat and expect to do much with 
it when you swing at a ball. Learn the overlapping grip 
first and you will never change. 

“Next comes the proper stance. By stance we mean the 
position of the feet and body when you are about to swing 
at the ball. Volumes could be written about the stance of a 
player and the proper way to address the ball. Acquiring 
a good stance is everything in golf. The feet must be well 
apart and firmly placed on the ground. The right foot should 
be well behind the ball and the left foot about even with it. 
The player should settle well down on his heels and keep 
that position, only raising the heel as he swings—the left 
heel coming up on the back swing and never more than two 
inches off the ground, and coming down as the club comes 
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Study these successive photos of Walter Hagen driving. Note the position of the head, how the balance of 
the body shifts, and other details thit will improve your own game 


through. At the time the club hits the ball the left heel 
should be firm on the ground again and the right heel should 
start to come up as the club follows through with the ball. 
That’s how the feet’should act as you swing the club. 


. ws the proper stance the swing of the club is likely 

to be good—at least it will be better thanif the stance 
isimproper. The swing is of great consideration—greater 
consideration, perhaps, than the actual hitting of the ball. 
A proper, graceful, well-timed swing will mean that you are 
bound to hit the ball if you are aiming at it. 

“Hips and shoulders enter into the swing. The body 
pivots, the hips and shoulders pivoting together as the club 
comes back on the up swing, and they follow through still 
pivoting together until the ball has been struck and the club 
comes back again over the left shoulder at the end of the 


A great foresomel Walter Hagen, British Open Champion; 
Leo Diegal, Professional Champion; Gene Sarazen, former 
Open Champion, and Johnny Farrell, Open Champion 
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| shot. The whole secret of a good 
golf shot is perfect balance at all 
times, and ease and freedom of mo- 
tion. A player who becomes tense 
and cramped must shake himself out 
and limber up before he can expect 
to make a good shot. Every move- 
ment in golf should be graceful and 
will be graceful if properly executed. 
It is a game of physical grace and 
smooth movement, not a game of 
strength and brawn. 


- HERE are two methods of 

swinging. One is the flat 
swing, which is more of a sweep, 
and the other is the upright swing. 
The upright swing is the best and 
most desirable. But those who 
swing with a flat stroke need not 
worry. It can be perfected and 
made to send a ball almost as ac- 
curately as the upright swing. Tall 
boys will probably develop the 
upright swing naturally, while short 
boys will probably fall back on the 
flat swing. But as you short boys 
keep on growing up I would advise 
you to cultivate the upright swing. 
It is more graceful, more accurate, 
and in the end will make better 
golfers of you all. 

“The upright swing is used at all 
times in iron shots. There is a 
difference, too, in the stance for an 
iron shot. As in the driver, it is im- 
portant to settle well back on the 
heels and feel that you are shooting 
from a solid foundation, so to speak. 
Step up to the ball and square off 
at it as if you meant business. The 
iron shot needs a more solid punch 
than the drive. It is a firm, crisp 
shot, executed with a little more 
than half the swing that is put into 
the drive. All the action in the iron 
shot should be within a foot or two 
of the ball as the iron descends. It is at that point in the 
swing that you put the snap into the stroke. That being the 
case, as I said before, you have to shoot from a solid founda- 
tion with your heels firmly on the ground, feet fairly wide 
apart, left foot somewhat back of the line of the right foot, 
with the toe turned out a little. The ball should be played 
about off the left heel. 

“Learn to master the irons. You can do amazing stunts 
with the irons when you get so that you can control and 
make them do what you want them to do every shot. The 
swing of the iron club is quite different from the swing of the 
wooden clubs. It is a three-quarter swing at best and 
smoothly executed. Don’t get the habit of jerking the club 
or slashing at the ball. A good idea in learning to develop 
the swing of an iron club is to push the club back with the 
left hand until the full height of the swing is reached. When 
the club starts downward the left hand guides it toward the 
ball and keeps it in a perfect line while the right hand puts 
the necessary punch behind the shot to send the ball the 
required distance. 

“Tron shots must be more accurate than wooden shots. 
From the tee the golfer has a wide target. He can shoot the 
ball anywhere he wants down the fairway so long as he keeps 
out of the rough or traps, and so the tee shot isn’t so im- 
portant as regards to accuracy. But as the golfer approaches 
the green he must lay his shots closer to a perfect line toward 
the hole, and for that reason he must practice being ex- 
tremely accurate with the irons. It is not merely enough 
to be able to drop the ball onto the green. It is necessary to 
lay the ball as close to the pin that marks the cup as possible. 
The closer you drop the ball to the cup, the fewer strokes 
you will have to take on the green with your putter. 

“There are so many tricks that can be done with the 
irons, all of which are of use to a golfer, that I could not 
begin to tell you half of them. With the irons you can make 
a ball run along the ground in a perfectly straight line. You 
can make it hop up in the air. You can pitch it in a high arc 
and make it drop and roll, or you can shoot it a hundred 
yards or more and make it fall so dead that it will not roll 

(Concluded on page 71) 
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PART VI 


RUSH of air took Rodney’s breath away. He hit 
the water with knees drawn up. He kicked 
frantically. When he came to the surface he 
struck out with vigorous overhand strokes for 

the spot where he had last seen the fisherman. He reached 
it, passed it, paused to tread water, casting swift glances 
all about him. The man was nowhere in sight. 

A burst of shouting reached his ears. The next instant he 
had a glimpse of greenish yellow in the water at his right. 
He struck out toward it with all his strength. It began to 
grow fainter. A wave spilled its crest in his face, momen- 
tarily blinding him. Then he spied the patch of yellow 
again. He reached it in three or four strokes. The fingers 
of his left hand closed upon it. He dragged upward, tread- 
ing water furiously. The old man’s head came above the 
surface, and it seemed to Rodney that he had never in his 
life seen a pair of eyes so intensely blue. And then before 
he knew it a muscular arm closed round his neck, and he 
went under water, choking. 

Rodney did not lose his presence of mind. Out on the 
Ohio River, along with the other members of Mr. Fisher’s 
troop, he had often practiced rescuing a drowning person. 
What he had learned there he now did mechanically. Still 
treading water, he brought his right hand upward against the 
throat of the fisherman and pressed outward with all his 
might. The man’s hold loosened, and a few seconds later 
they came to the surface again. Rodney got behind him, 
clinging to the collar of his oilskin; in that manner he re- 
mained, making no attempt to swim, content merely to keep 
afloat until help arrived. 

A few moments later, with a feeling of intense relief, he 
grasped the rail of a dory and peered up at the anxious face 
of the second fisherman. The young man dragged his com- 
panion aboard and then helped Rodney to climb in. 

“By Godfrey!” hecried. ‘‘That wasa close call fer you!” 

The old man, slumped in the stern, made no reply. He 
blinked his eyes, breathing heavily, while little rivulets of 
salt water ran from his plastered gray hair down his wrinkled 
face. Rodney was content to sprawl, panting, across one 
of the seats as the dory nosed its way back toward the pier. 
He was shivering from head to foot, and his thoughts were 
incongruous, even comical, in the circumstances. He was 
thinking of his new suit, his new shoes, wondering if they 
were completely ruined. 

Half an hour later Rodney sat, wrapped in a blanket, in 
a room above one of the fish stalls. A boy who worked 
about the place had taken his wet 
clothes to a tailor, promising to 
bring them back dry and pressed 
and’ as good as new. 

But Rodney’s thoughts were 
not on his clothes now. Seated in 
a shaft of sunlight streaming in 
through a grease-stained win- 
dow, he was living over again the 
events of the past half-hour— 
the handclasps, the words of 
hearty approval from the lips of 
the fishermen and workers as 
they helped him up the ladder 
to the pier, the glances of admi- 
ration from the younger men, the 
whole-hearted praise for his 
ability in the water, the look in 
the old fisherman’s eyes—Cap’n_ * 
Tuckaberry, they had called him 
—as he seized his rescuer’s hand 
and squeezed it with a vigor that 
made the bones crunch. 

“Lad, ye saved my life 
Rodney repeated the old man’s 
words to himself. The fisherman 
had said other things, too, but it 
was those five words, uttered in 
a husky voice, that he remem- 
bered most vividly. They seemed 
to send a warm glow through his 
body, to give to his mind a sense 
of infinite satisfaction. He had 
saved another person’s life, saved 
it at the risk of his own! He 
had done a thing that somehow 
he had half-believed happened 
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“No. captain, you don’t owe me an 
_ ‘Rodney interrupted him quickly 
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only in stories! And now, down there on the pier, men 
were talking about it. 

While Rodney sat in pleasant meditation, the stairway 
creaked, and presently the old fisherman entered the 
room, looking none the worse for his submersion. He strode 
with a rolling gait to where Rodney was sitting and put a 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘“*Lad,” he said, “I wa’n’t able to tell ye a while back all 
was in my mind. I reckon I was a bit upsot, as ye’d say.” 
He began to fumble beneath the folds of his oilskin, adding, 
“‘T owe ye somethin’—” 

“No, captain, you don’t owe me anything,” Rodney 
interrupted him quickly. 

The old man paused, noting the look in Rodney’s face. 
Then he slowly withdrew his hand. The multitude of tiny 


wrinkles deepened round his eyes. He stood awkwardly, © 


uncertainly, for a few moments. At last he said, “I'd like 
to give ye somethin’. Ain’t nothin’ I p’sess I wouldn’t be 
glad an’ willin’ to give ye! I ain’t what ye’d call well off, 
but—looky here, lad!” he added, brightening. ‘Le me give 
ye what it’d take to buy ye a new outfit!” 

Rodney shook his head. ‘My clothes will be as good as 
ever when they come back. It’s kind of you, captain, but 
I don’t want anything, and I couldn’t take anything.” 

The fisherman scratched his whiskers nervously, and his 
eyes held a worried, disappointed look as he studied the 
boards of the floor. 

Rodney shifted his feet uncomfortably. A reward of any 
kind was unthinkable. ‘He was’a Scout, and the Scout law 
forbade it. Moreover, he felt instinctively that a reward 
would spoil everything, drive from his mind that sense of 
pride and satisfaction which he found so pleasant. Yet he 
had no wish to see the‘old: fisherman ill at ease. 

“Captain,” he said; moved by a sudden thought, “‘there’s 
one thing I would like! If you’d let me go out fishing 
with ‘you sometime—just let me help you catch some 
fish-——”? 

“By Gad!” ex- 
claimed the captain. 
“*T’ll be right pleased 
to have ye! That I 
will! My home’s 
down Gloucester 
way,” he added, 
“which I reckon is 
why I never larned 
to swim, the water 
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there bein’ so cold. I don’t get to Boston more’n a few 
times each year; Jeffrey’s Bank, off Gloucester, is where I 
fish mostly. Ye can go back with me, lad, if ye’ve a mind 
to. My wife, she’ll put ye up an’ glad o’ the chance.” 

“T couldn’t go back with you, captain,” said Rodney; “I 
have to work. But maybe sometime—” 

“‘Ye’ll have to come to Gloucester!” Captain Tuckaberry 
said emphatically. “An’ ye can’t come too soon!” he 
added. “Just ask fer Cap’n Nate Tuckaberry, anybody’ll 
tell ye where my house is. We'll go out together, you an’ 
me, and we’ll go shares on the catch——” 

“No,” said Rodney, “I wasn’t thinking of that. I’d 
just like to go for the fun of it.” 

“Well, lad, ye can do as ye’ve a mind to. But ye won’t 
fergit, will ye? Gad, if I don’t think ye’ve got the look o’ 
the sea about ye settin’ there, it’s in yer eyes, sort of.” 

Rodney felt a little thrill of pleasure. ‘I hope to enter 
the Navy,” he said, coloring. 

. “Do ye, now? Well, I thought I see it in yer eyes some- 
ow!” 

“My mother’s: people were fishermen,” 
Rodney. 

“Aye, it’s in yer blood, then! Well, now, ye’re sure ye 
won’t fergit? Ye won’t fergit ol’ Cap’n Tuckaberry 0’ 
Gloucester, him who owes ye his life?” 

“T certainly won’t!” 

“That’s right; that’s right!” the old man said. 

It. was well past sunset when the boy returned with Rod- 
ney’s clothes. The tailor had done the job for a dollar and 
a half, and he had done it well. Rodney did not begrudge 
the money or the half dollar he gave to the boy for his trouble. 
And later, when he was on his way toward home, he was stil] 
elated over his adventure and delighted with the outcome 
of it. He had saved a life and made a friend. What could 
be better than that? 

As he strode along in his wet shoes he pictured him- 
self on the Banks with Captain Tuckaberry, fishing for 
cod or haddock or flounders, following the calling 
of the Eldreds, facing the perils that they had ex- 
perienced. At that moment the future seemed to 
him bright with romance! 


continued 


ROPNEY succeeded in visiting Gloucester once 

before the end of the summer, and the day he 
spent there was one of the bright spots of his life—a 
day of fishing from a small boat out of sight of land. 
He and Captain Tuckaberry made a fair catch of 
flounders, returning at nightfall, tired and rav- 
enously hungry, to the low-studded, weather- 
stained, shingled house that the captain and his 
wife had occupied for the past thirty years. 

Mrs. Tuckaberry was a wrinkled, severely plain 
little woman with gray hair and smiling blue eyes 
behind steel-rimmed spectacles. She and her 
husband had no children, and it seemed to Rodney, 
as he seated himself at table with them to a meal of 
fried flounders, that they treated him 
quite as if he were their own son, 
calling him “Rodney” and listening 
with sympathy and interest to all that 
he said. He was at his ease with such 
people, and it was not long before he 
had told them all about himself, of 
the loss of his mother, his work in 
Boston, his hope of one day becoming 
a naval officer, and many other things. 
When he was about to leave for his 
train, Mrs. Tuckaberry kissed him as 
she might have kissed her own de- 
parting son, saying, “Ye’ll come 
again, now won’t ye, Rodney?” 

The thought of fishing had alone 
taken Rodney there that day, but on 
his way home it was'the memory of 
Mrs. Tuckaberry’s embrace that he 
cherished above all else. It was so 
natural and loving, that embrace, the 
kiss of a kindly, motherly woman. 
Somehow it made the memory of his 
own mother dearer than ever. Yes, 
he would go again to Gloucester! 

A year had now passed, and it was 
autumn once more on Beacon Hill, 
autumn with warm, still days and 
cool evenings, blue cloud-flecked skies 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and brilliant sunsets over the Charles River. Rodney was 
at night-school again, already hard at work on his second 
year; and Ted Morris, tanned the color of an autumn leaf 
after his Summer at the Vineyard, was back at Dr. Master- 
son’s private school. 

“The cats are still here, Rod,” he observed, grinning 
toward the window of his room. “Listen carefully and I'll 
bet you can make out three distinct voices, all melodious 
of course!”, It was Sunday evening, and the two friends had 
just returned from a brisk walk along the esplanade. 

“Yes,” replied Rodney, smiling, “I guess the cats of 
Beacon Hill spent 
their summer in Bos- 
ton. They’re like 
me!” 

“Too bad you 
couldn’t have taken a 
few of them up to 
Gloucester with you 
that time,” remarked 
Ted. “They’dhaveen- 
joyed the fishing. I'll 
bet that’s why they’re 
howling now, because 
you didn’t take ’em! 
Say,” he added, ‘“‘you 
never told me how you 
happened to get next 
to the old captain.” 


ODNEY colored 
slightly; thus far 
he had told no one 
of his plunge into the 
harbor. “Why—why, 
the fact is, Ted, I hap- 
pened to pull him out 
of the water one day 
down at the fish pier,” 
he said awkwardly. 

“Yousaved his life?” 
cried Ted, wide-eyed. 

“ Well, maybe. He 
seems to think so, any- 
way.” 

“Rod! You silent 
oyster! Tell me about 
it!” Ted leaned 
eagerly forward. 

Rodney laughed 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing much to tell. He 
tumbled overboard, 
and I went in after 
him, that’s about all. 
Anybody would have done it. I just happened to be 
there.” 

“Boy, you were there, all right!” exclaimed Ted ad- 
miringly. ‘What happened afterward? Didn’t you get a 
write-up in the papers?” 

Rodney grinned and shook his head. “Funny, I’d been 
talking with a Globe reporter not long before it happened. 
He’d gone, though, when the captain fell into the water. 
I was certainly glad he wasn’t there!” 

“T’ll say you deserved a write-up! Yes, and your picture 
in the paper, and a Carnegie medal to boot! I wouldn’t 
have been satisfied with less!” 

Rodney shrugged his shoulders. “I’d rather not have 
people make a fuss over me,” he replied. 

“Modest boy!” said Ted, grinning. ‘‘Makes me think of 
the man in the story. He pulled the town loafer out of the 
canal, and there was a lot of blah-blah stuff about it in the 
local paper, and everybody called him a hero and fussed 
over him till he actually felt miserable and ashamed. Finally 
they gave a banquet in his honor, and of course he had to 
speak. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said, ‘T’ll tell you exactly 
why I saved Lem Lufkin’s life. He owed me two dollars. 
If it hadn’t been for that I’d have let him drown!’” 

Rodney grinned. “Some hero! But I’ll say it served them 
right!” After a pause he added, “Well, Ted, what about 
next spring? All set for your exams?” 

Ted frowned, then smiled. ‘Oh, sure, I’m all set, that is, 
I will be all set in February. I’m sorry about you, though. 
It certainly must be nerve-wracking not to know whether 
you'll get an appointment or not! Do you think tne Senator 
really meant it when he said he’d keep you in mind?” 

“T certainly hope so!” 

“Well, keep on hoping,” Ted advised him. ‘“‘If you don’t 
get a straight appointment, you might get the chance to take 
the exams as an alternate. Somebody might flunk out, you 
know, and then if you passed, you’d be a midshipman. 
Slim chance maybe, like waiting for the boss to die, so you 
can step into his shoes, but anyway it’s a chance.” 

Autumn wore on, and Rodney continued to work and 
study, keeping himself in good physical trim and finding 
relaxation and recreation in the company of his brother 
Scouts. Everyone in the Troop was interested in the struggle 
he was making; it had come to be a matter of Troop pride 
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that one of their number.was studying for Annapolis. They 
frequently asked- him whether he had got his appointment 
and how he felt about passing the examinations. 

“When you hit ’em, hit ’em hard, Rod!” Ken Caufiman 
observed one evening. 

“Yes,” added another boy, “we’re pulling for you, Rod— 
honor of the Troop, you know! Gosh, the way you’ve been 
studying, I’ll bet you’ll knock every question cold!” 

So much friendly interest, so much loyalty and confidence 
in him helped Rodney to go on. His days at the bookshop 
were long and wearisome; his evenings of school and study 





They spent a day fishing from a small boat out of sight of land 


often were hard,to get through, requiring tremendous effort; 
but on Friday night, at the Scout headquarters above Mr. 
Holman’s garage, he found fresh courage, fresh inspiration 
to carry him forward into the next week. 

Christmas passed, and with the start of the new year 
Rodney received a letter from the senior Senator; in it he 
said:there was a possibility that one of his appointees for the 
year.in.which Rodney hoped to enter the Naval Academy 
would not be able.to take the examinations. In such a case 
the Senator said he would hold a special competitive exami- 
nation to decide.upon the appointment. He would let him 
know definitely as soon as possible. 


HE news sent Rodney hurrying down the street to 
Ted’s. For the first time he found him bent over his 


_ desk, studying; and for the first time also Ted’s response to 


his friend’s greeting was lacking in enthusiasm. 

‘““What’s the matter?” Rodney asked in surprise. 

Ted.stared morosely at the floor.. At last he lifted his 
head and met Rodney’s eyes. “I’m worried, that’s what’s 
the matter with me.” 

“Worried? Not about the exams, Ted!” 

“Yes, Iam! It’s the only thing in the world I’ve got to 
worry,.about! No, don’t go, Rod, sit down,” he added, 


_ motioning toward the window seat. There was bitter self- 


reproach in his voice as he continued, “Rod, I’ve been a fool, 
and nobody knows it better than I do! All my life I’ve been a 
loafer. . I’ve loafed when I ought to have studied. Only this 
afternoon, when,I picked up this math book and started to 
look over some of the back problems, I realized how abso- 
lutely little I know about the stuff. I’ll never in the world be 
able to pass an exam in-it!” 

“Aw, Ted, I don’t believe that!” protested Rodney. 
“You’re up with the rest of your class at school, aren’t 
you?” ; ; ; 

“Oh, yes—on paper!” Ted replied vehemently. “I’ve 
got a quick perception and a surface knowledge of things, and 
I’ve managed to get by, anybody could at Masterson’s, 
unless he was’ downright stupid!. I’m not that. Have you 
looked over.some of the sample exams for Annapolis?’’ he 
asked gloomily. 

“Yes. Some of them seem pretty stiff to me.” 

“You're right they’re stiff!” Ted slumped in his chair 
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and crossed his hands behind his neck. ‘‘Rod,” he said, 
“if I flunk out on those Annapolis exams, I—I don’t know 
what I’ll do! I—I—honest, I’ll feel so sick and ashamed, 
I'll want to drop through the earth!” 

‘But you won’t flunk out!” Rodney protested. ‘“You’ve 
just got a case of nerves, that’s all. Listen, Ted, there’s a full 
month or more before the big day; you can learn a lot in a 
month. Let’s study together. You’re a little ahead of me in 
math, I know, but I like the stuff, and maybe I can help——” 

“T was going to help you!” Ted replied bitterly. “I never 
did, though. When I think of the hard time you’re having, 
Rod, I wish some- 
body would kick 
me! Here I am ata 
private school, lots 
of leisure, no worries, 
everything fine. 
What’s it mean to 
me? Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing!” 

“Oh, cheer up!” 
said Rodney, patting 
his friend’s shoulder. 
“Go out and take a 
fast walk, then go to 
bed. In the morn- 
ing you'll be a differ- 
ent fellow. I know, 
because I’ve tried 
it.” Ted made no 
reply but only stared 
into space, 


ODNEY’S 
thoughts were 
on his companion 
throughout the rest 
of the evening. It 
was the first time he 
had ever known Ted 
Morris to be thor- 
oughly downhearted. 
But he could not 
believe that things 
were so bad as Ted 
had pictured them. 
Everybody was apt 
to be a bit pessimis- 
tic at times. 

On his next free 
evening Rodney went 
to his friend’s room 
again, resolvedto help 
him as best he could 
with his mathematics 
and to cheer him up if need be. But Ted needed no cheer- 
ing up; he was himeelf again, bright, humorous, optimistic. 

“Say!” he greeted Rodney. “I certainly was a jackass 
the other night! Honest, wasn’t I, though! I’ve been look- 
ing over some more of those sample exams, they’re really not 
so bad. A lot of the questions I could kill with a stroke of the 
pen. Pen’s mightier than the sword, you know—even 
mightier than one of those big naval guns that you and I will 
be pointing at the enemies of our country sometime!” 

“T’m glad to hear you talk that way!” exclaimed Rodney. 

Ted grinned. “I did what you told me to, a fast walk, 
then to bed. In the morning, behold! I felt as if I could be 
President of the United States if the job were a matter of 
competitive examinations, as it should- be!” 

“Just the same,” observed Rodney, “don’t you think 
we’d better do a little studying for Annapolis? That’s why I 
dropped around.” 

“Not to-night, my koy—” was the emphatic reply. “I’ve 
worked hard all afternocn, really worked! Too much of it is 
bad for the bean, you know. Many a bean has been ruined 
by too much studying!” 

“T guess mine must be unusually tough,” said Rodney, 
smiling. 

He passed a pleasant hour with his companion, and when 
he returned home, it was with the feeling that Ted had very 
little cause for worry on the score of exeminations. With his 
certificate from Dr.. Masterson’s school, he would need to 
take only two, one in English and the other in mathematics. 
Certainly Ted should have no trouble with English; nor 
could Rodney believe that mathematics would prove a 
stumbling block. 

The day of the test was set for the third Wednesday in 
February. On the evening preceding it Rodney, returning 
from work, found a letter awaiting him from the Senator. 
It -was brief and businesslike. The appointee whom he had 
written about had decided to go on with his plans after all. 
There was of course a chance that some one might drop out, 
and he would let Rodney know in case of a vacancy. 

Rodney bit his lips. His hopes had mounted, and now 
they were dashed to the ground again. But he managed to 
keep his disappointment hidden from his uncle, managed 
somehow to regain his courage and put in an hour of studying 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A wild-eyed youth, putting on a last burst of speed, dove head first with arms outstretched and, in some miraculous fashion made a fair catch of it. 


it and Run! 


CONCLUSION 


EDNESDAY morning early, as folded copies 

of the Prescott Morning Blade banged against 

doors of Wildcat team members in the “know” 

on Hoop Holliday’s attempt to put through a 
feature article on Sandy Sanderson, half-clothed forms crept 
to doors and reached out bare arms for the paper, eagerly 
shaking it open and turning at once for the sport page, to 
see if the stunt had worked. There were exclamations of 
joy, for the story in question was not only there, it had been 
given the number one column with feature headlines! 


SANDY SANDERSON STAR 
THIS YEAR’S BALL TEAM 
All-Around Play of 
New Third Sacker 
Aid in Victory String 
SLUG PICKENS’ SHIFT TO 
SHORTSTOP WISE MOVE 


Early in the season there were some who openly questioned 
Coach Potter’s choice of Sandy Sanderson over Slug Pickens 
at third but now, with only the big Redfield game remaining 
to be played, all Prescott is warmly endorsing the move 
which shifted Slug to shortstop and entrusted his old position 
to the new third-base candidate, Sandy Sanderson, for 
Sandy has made good at this difficult corner—and HOW! 


The artic’: went on to review Sandy’s outstanding plays 
of the season, and mentioned the games in which his timely 
hitting had brought victories, summing up, declared him 
to be the best third baseman ever to represent Prescott 
High, and concluded with a short paragraph which, insofar 
as West Siders were concerned, added grievous insult to 
injury. 

Other team members who have flashed consistently good 
ball throughout the season are Catcher Pink Barringer, 
Second Baseman Hoop Holliday, and Right Fielder Sly 
Cooley. These men are expected to give a good account of 
themselves in the final game for their school Saturday. 


This item was undeniably the “shot heard ’round the 
town.” Echoes of it volleyed and thundered the moment 
dazed Terrors were able to get their bearings. 

“Where’s Clint?” shouted the enraged Slug Pickens. 
“‘He’ll sure pay for this!” 

And when the supposedly offending school reporter was 
located by Terrors, all but ready to tear him limb from limb, 
the mystery of the feature item praising Sandy Sanderson 
and fellow Wildcats was increased by Clint’s bewildered 


declaration: “Honest, guys I don’t know how it happened. 
All I know is—I didn’t write it!” 

Clint had rushed to the office the instant the story was 
called to his attention, and had raised a tremendous howl 
until a disgruntled editor, jumping on the foreman of the 
composing room, got hold of the original copy the accredited 
Mr. Evers had turned in and, finding it contained the con- 
demned ‘story, proceeded forthwith to eject the protesting 
young man through the outer door of the Prescott Morning 
Blade press rooms, where he was invited to cool off before 
sticking his head inside again. 

And shcrtly thereafter, as this same greatly perplexed and 
agitated chronicler of school events was walking down the 
street, wondering ‘how he could explain this’ ‘calamity in 
print to fellow Terrors, he had met face to face, of all un- 
cecirable people, Sandy Sanderson! For a dizzy second 
Clint- kad looked at Prescott’s third baseman in open- 
mouthed and throat-palpitating amazement. With an 
effort he controlled himcelf. 

“You!” he finally managed, noting at the same time that 
the leader of the Wildcats was carrying a copy of the Morn- 
ing Blade and smiling agreeably upen him. 

“Clint,” said Sandy, a bit awkwardly but with evident 
sincerity, “‘mighty decent of you to write this about me— 
but—I—er—think you put it on pretty thick. Just the 
same, I . 

“Hey!” roared Clint, running a finger underneath his 
collar. ‘‘Wait a minute! Hold on! You know darned well 
I wouldn’t write that about you! Some nerve you birds 
have! Some nerve! But we'll get even! Mark my words— 
I don’t know how you did it, but we'll get even!” 

With this, even though the despised East Sider now ap- 
peared as surprised as Clint had been, the reporter who 
ordinarily recorded school events through West Side eyes, 
had rushed off, leaving the star third baseman like a dose of 
poison, 

Meanwhile fellow Wildcats, meeting guardedly that their 
wild elation might be concealed from suspicicus Terrors, 
proclaimed Hoop Holliday the eighth wonder of the East 
Side, accompanying their proclamaticn with hearty slaps 
cn the back, which brought from him the exclamation: 
‘Gosh, I don’t see where I gain by this! I’m getting beaten 
up by my own gang as bad as the Terrors would beat me up, 
if they knew I was to blame!” 

In the midst of the celebrating, quite unmindful that their 
leader was not present, fellow Wildcats were suddenly some- 
what sobered by Sly’s observation: “Here comes Sandy 
now!” 


The Chief Wildcat had obviously been on the hunt for his 
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followers, whom he now surmised with having put over 
something on the Terrors without his knowledge. 

“Hello, Sandy,” greeted Pink. ‘‘We were just wondering 
where you were. Congratulations! Some story Clint gave 
you!” 

Several Wildcats laughed at this, but the remark brought 
no answering smile from their leader. 

“‘Just as I figured!” whispered Hoop. ‘‘He’s sore over 
this. But he’ll get over it. Boy, it was the richest!” 

“Having a good time?” was Sandy’s dry salutation as he 
reached the bunch. ‘‘Which one of you deserves the credit?” 

There was a moment’s silence as Wildcats looked at one 
ancther testily. 

“Credit—for what?” parried Sly. 

“You know what!” snapped Sandy. ‘That story on me!” 

‘‘Well—er—it was Hoop’s idea!” replied Pink, a bit un- 
eacily. 

“Yeah,” admitted Hoop, as he felt Sandy’s eyes upon 
him. ‘‘Ycu see—we knew you’d be too modest to let us 
do it if we put you wise, and you really had a story 
like that coming to you. Besides, not considering your- 
self, you’ll have to agree it’s one whale of a joke on the 
Terrors!” 

“‘But you fellows didn’t stop to think what light it would 
put me in, did you?” blazed Sandy. ‘As Wildcat leader 
the Terrors are bound to think I engineered this! They 
won’t believe anything else, and it makes me look bad. I 
don’t thank you fellows for this stunt at all and, as far as 
I’m concerned, I’m on my own from now on!” 

‘Aw, Sandy, be a sport!” pleaded Hoop. 

‘Be a sport!” fired the resigning leader. ‘‘You fellows 
don’t know the true meaning of sport. I told you that when 
you ragged the Terrors about four of us making the team. 
I gave you another chance then to fight clean, but you're 
up to old stuff again. I can see it now—the East Side’s 
just as bad as the West. You’re not rivals for the fun o! 
being rivals, you’re just cheap little backbiters!” 


A’ D with this mighty broadside, Sandy Sanderson, who 

had done more to lift the browbeaten Wildcats up to 4 
place of new respect in the eyes of the Terrors, walked his 
stunned followers off. 

In the locker room before practice that afternoon fire 
works flew in all directions, but most of the heat centered 
about one Sandy Sanderson who just as heatedly denied 
to the Terrors any part in the affair which had the whole 
town buzzing. 

“T didn’t know a thing about) this,” he reiterated, “or 
you can bet it wouldn’t have happened!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Bunk!” said Slug. “You like it and why shouldn’t you, 
since it plays you to the skies?” ; 

Sandy’s face flushed. “I don’t like it and to prove that I 
don’t, I’m no longer a Wildcat! I’m not anything!” 

“What?” gasped Slug and other Terrors, unbelievingly. 

“Yes, and what’s more,” continued Sandy. ‘‘ You Terrors 
and Wildcats ought to have your heads bumped together! 
I’ve lived in a few towns, and I don’t mind telling you the 
spirit here is the poorest of any burg I’ve been in! No 
wonder you haven’t even won a big game! No wonder you're 
always blaming the other fellow! You guys are never really 
going to get anywhere, and I only hope my folks pick up and 
move out of this good-for-nothing place!” 

Terror and Wildcat looked at one another askance during 
this tirade. Never had anyone addressed them either singly 
or collectively in this manner and gotten away with it. And 
Sandy wasn’t just attacking one side of town, he was includ- 
ing plenty of territory. 

““We’ll show you!” denounced Slug. 

“T’ll say we’ll show him!” echoed Hoop Holliday. “We 
never won our big game, eh? You know what he called us, 
Slug? ‘Poor sports!’ ‘Cheap backbiters!’” 

“That so?” retorted thé Chief Terror. “Well, what’s he 
but an outsider? Say he’s lived in a few towns. You know 
what I bet? I bet those towns wouldn’t let him stay soon 
as they got wise to him. I called him a ‘hit and run’ baby 
once and that’s just what he is!” 

““«Spineless,’ you mean!” corrected Terror Fat Watson. 

“Vou said it!” agreed Wildcat Pink Barringer. “He 
won’t stand up for anything. We’ve found that out. He 
doesn’t belong here!” 

The fellow who had brought this storm upon his head, 
snapped shut his locker. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, quietly. “I’m not going to 
stay. I’m through with you guys and through with the 
team.” 

The announcement came as an additional thunderbolt. 

“Oh, so you’re a quitter, too!” jeered Slug Pickens. 
“Leave us in the lurch just before the big game? Well, let 
me tell you something, Horace, that’s his real name, fellows, 
Horace!—There’s never been a Terror or a Wildcat that’s 
quit under fire no matter how much we’ve been against 
each other. Isn’t that right, gang?” 

“Yea!” answered Wildcats and Terrors together. 

The outcast turned, hands on hips, apparently reconsider- 
ing. 
“ All right,” he decided, grimly. “You win! I’m sick of 
the bunch of you, but I’ll stick—till this 
game’s over!” 


UMORS of a blow-up on the Pres- 
cott High team reached Redfield 
supporters with the first arrival of 
Prescott followers early Saturday morn- 
ing, and great was the rejoicing therein, 
for the Prescott nine had been feared 
much more than Redfield had cared to 
let Prescott know. The feeling had 
somehow gotten around that this 
season Prescott had the best chance, 
thus far, of upsetting her traditional 
foe. This feeling was based on reports 
of Redfield scouts who had seen the 
Prescott team in action. 

“Our pitcher, Ace Hudkins,will want 
to be ‘hot’ when he takes the mound,” 
was the scouts’ observation. “Because 
these Prescott boys pack a batting 
wallop and their pitcher, Slim Becker, 
isn’t going to give us too many runs to 
work on.” 

All of which indicated, if the 
dopesters were right, a nip-and-tuck 
battle! 

There was nothing jocular about the 
attitude of the Prescott High squad as it left the two buses 
which transported it to Redfield’s park and ambled slowly 
up the cinder path to the Field House. The faces of team 
members were set, and few gave so much as a glance of 
recognition to the several score of home-town rooters who 
lined the path and shouted words of cheer. It was an ideal, 
sunny day for the game; sunny, at present, for both Red- 
field and Prescott and no good reason, as yet, why anyone 
should be glum. But the only one of the players who was 
seen to smile was Sandy Sanderson, who brought up the rear, 
quite apart from the main body of his fellows. Nor did he 
make any effort to catch up to them, preferring to linger along 
me aren exchanging repartee with various ones who called 
0 ° 


“Gosh! Most of our guys look like they’re going to a 
funeral!” remarked a Prescott follower, looking after the 
squad, 

“Maybe they are!” rejoined another, wittily. ‘“Red- 
field’s!”* 

“Tf they don't show more life than that, it’ll be theirs!” 
answered the first supporter. “Say, that must have been 
some row those Terrors and Wildcats had!. W'sh I knew 
what it was all abbut. Does anybody?” 
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“Guess not,”’ volunteered another. ‘Except that every- 
body’s sore at something.” 

“But Sandy doesn’t seem to be affected any,” observed 
still another. 

“Well, you could hardly expect him to be,” explained 
someone. “He hasn’t really lived here long enough to get the 
‘feel’ of the town. If he’d been a dyed-in-the-wool Wildcat or 
Terror he’d probably be chewing ten-penny nails himself!” 


ILY old Coach Potter, the only one outside of the team 

members who had an exact inkling of what was 
happening, took Sandy aside as he entered the Field House 
and talked to him earnestly. What was said during the 
brief conference was strictly “‘nobody’s business,” but when 
Sandy entered the dressing-room, the smile he had_ so 
jauntily displayed a few minutes before was gone. Wildcats 
and Terrors glanced at him disdainfully as they dressed. 

“Better snap it up in there!” said Captain Slug Pickens, 
when Prescott’s third baseman showed traces of extreme 
listlessness. “‘We’re late getting out now.. Only have about 
twenty minutes to warm-up before the game.” 

“That’s plenty!” rejoined Sandy, leaning back [against a 
locker. “I don’t need much practice anyway.” 

“Listen to that, will you?” snorted Hoop. 
thinks he’s good!” 

“He knows he’s good!” cut in Terror Phil Stone, bitingly. 
“Didn’t that feature article he wrote about himself say so?” 

“Well, we’ll see how good Mister High Hat is to-day,” 
commented Slug, pointedly, drawing his bats from the bag. 
“Came here to show us how to play baseball. Beat me out 
for third to hear him tell it.” 

“He did beat you out for third,” said a voice, and team 
members started in surprise as Coach Potter stepped among 
them. Slug Pickens glared. 

“Whoever wrote that article, wrote the truth,” insisted 
the Coach. ‘Sandy made me shift you to short. You’ve 
played bang-up ball there, too, but the trouble with you is 
you’ve never been willing to give another man credit. Now, 
all you fellows, cut out this small stuff and let’s see a ball 
team take the field instead of a bunch of backbiting indi- 
viduals!” 

Sandy’s grin came back with interest. He reached for his 
uniform and commenced dressing. Coach Potter wheeled 
and walked out. 

“ Backbiting!”’ kidded the fellow who was on the ‘outs’ 
with his team-mates. ‘You hear that? From the Coach, 
too! Now will you guys be good?” 


“The guy 


“He did beat you out for third,” and fea 
team members started in surprise as 
Coach Potter stepped among them 


“Oh, for cryin’ out loud!” stormed Slug. “Come on, 
gang! This fresh boy’s riding for a fall and something tells 
me it’s coming in this game!” 

“Can you imagine Coach taking Sandy’s side?” raved 
Terror Tom Perry, when they were out of hearing. 

‘Say, we’ll show him up so bad to-day he won’t have a 
leg to stand on!” vowed Pink. ‘“ You’re the best ball player 
that ever took a Prescott diamond, Slug, and even us East 
Siders have to hand you that!” 

“Well,” said Slug, pleased. “I just haven’t been able to 
see Sandy, not as a world beater anyway, and I still can’t 
figure that third baseman business!” 

“Aw, what do you care?” broke in Sly. 
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“T’ll make Coach eat those words!” ‘declared Prescott’s 
captain. ‘Wait till you guys see me there to-day!” 

The heat on Redfield’s sun-baked diamond this historic 
afternoon was not all supplied by Old Sol. 

“Those fellows act as though they mean business,”’ was 
the observation which the Prescott team’s demeanor pro- 
voked from Redfield supporters, who watched the visiting 
nine go through an unusually snappy, even vicious warm-up. 
And Redfield team members rubbed their chins reflectively 
as their opponent’s short practice was.wound up by a whiz- 
zing throwing of the ball about the infield concluded by the 
catcher steaming the ball on a line down tothe third baseman, 
who clung to the horsehide even though the force of it turned 
him half around. 

“Wow! I’d hate to have been on the receiving end of 
that!” laughed a spectator, as Prescott’s third baseman was 
seen to remove his glove and tenderly massage a reddened 
palm. 

On the bench Coach Potter had a sharp reprimand ready 
for Pink Barringer who had won the silent plaudits of his 
team-mates by the sizzling peg which Sandy had just been 
able to hold. 

“Ought to ’ave known better than that,” the coach 
scolded. ‘‘Might have put Sandy’s hand out of commis- 
sion!” 

“Too bad about that guy’s hand,” Pink said under his 
breath. 

“Since when have ycu become Coach’s pet?” taunted 
Slug as Prescott’s third baseman stopped by the water jug 
to get a drink. 

Sandy’s only answer was a grin which, under the circum- 
stances, was answer enough. Slug figuratively burned up. 

“How I hate that bird!” he said, in a low tone to Wildcat 
Hoop. 

“Me, too!’”’ agreed Prescott’s second baseman. 
got more brass.” 

“Batteries for to-day’s game!” bawled the voice of the 
umpire. ‘For Prescott!” 


“He’s 


ND two minutes later Prescott team members were 
reaching for bats and leaning forward on the bench, 
eyes centered on the diamond, fighting mad. 

“Get on, Sly!” they begged, as right fielder Cooley, first 
up, toed the plate. “Start this thing off right!” 

Sly made a gallant effort, swinging hard on the first pitched 
ball and bringing an impulsive cheer from Prescott fans as 
he drove the ball far to center. The Redfield center fielder 
got under it, however, after a pretty run, and the home crowd 
settled back with sighs of relief. 

“One, two, three!” sung the Redfield catcher. “Number 
two, men!” 

And number “two” it was, Phil Stone, Prescott first 
sacker, going down on a hard hit grounder to short which 
was relayed to first with yards to spare. Center fielder 
Tom Perry made the third out on a little pop-up back of 
third, and Prescott regulars took the field on the run for 
Redfield’s half of the inning. 

Ace Hudkins, Redfield’s pitching hope, was greeted with 
enthusiastic shouts as he came in from off the mound after 
having so promptly disposed of the first three men on 
Prescott’s batting order. 

“Guess you’re in your stride to-day!’’ cried one admirer. 

“Only twenty-four more and you’ll have a no-hit game!” 

yelled a wit. 
Some minutes later Prescott rooters were as jubilantly 
heaping praise upon their pitching star, 
Slim Becker, for Redfield’s lead-off 
batters were as easily set down. 

““A tooth for a tooth so far!’ said 
someone. And a murmur went through 
the stands as Slug Pickens, Prescott 
captain and heavy hitter, strode to the 
plate to start the second inning. He 
was trailed by Sandy Sanderson, third 
baseman, who knelt off to one side, 


leaning on his bat, awaiting his time up. 

“All right, Slug! Give her a ride!” 

begged his team-mates. 

Ace Hudkins, regarding Slug as a 

worthy foeman, worked craftily, pick- 
ws ing the corners. The count went to 
» three and two. 
i “Here’s the big one, Slug!” 

“Good-bye, ball!” 

The sphere left Ace’s hand, a blurring 
streak. Slug took a step forward to meet it. The ball was 
coming directly over, waist high and on the outside. But, 
as Slug timed it, and swung, it curved down and out and 
Slug’s bat connected with nothing but warm summer air 
while the white streak ended a smacking thump in the 
catcher’s mitt. 

“Lose it?” chided the Redfield catcher, as the home 
crowd howled, and held the ball up for Prescott’s star batter 
to see as he crossed the plate toward the bench, hurling his 
bat ahead of him. 

“Tough luck!” said Sandy, next up, as Slug and he 


passed. 
Slug looked daggers. 








“You backbiter!” Sandy added, and continued to the 
late. 

Dropping down on the bench, Prescott High’s team 
captain restrained his feelings with difficulty. A mo- 
ment later he was involuntarily on his feet, choking back a 
shout of joy as the fellow who had so scathingly. denounced 
his team-mates, connected for a screaming drive between 
right and center fields which bounced back off the fence for 
a fine two-base hit. 

“Can you beat that?” mumbled Slug, more to himself 
than anyone else. “That boob gets the first hit 
of the game!” 

Squatting on second base, Sandy could not 
resist a triumphant wave of his hand toward the 
Prescott bench. 

“Come on, Hoop!” he called, as his former 
fellow Wildcat approached the plate. “Bring 
me in!” 

Slug groaned. “We may need the run,” he 
said, behind his hand to Phil Stone. “But if that 
guy scores, we’ll never hear the end of it!” 

With mixed emotions, Prescott’s captain looked 
on as Ace Hudkins threw two balls and a strike, 
then stiffened as Hoop’s bat flashed at the next 
offering and shot a clean single through the infield, 
scoring Sandy standing up. 

“Hooray, Wildcats!” shouted a Prescott East 
Sider. 

But Slug’s thoughts were not on factional strife. 
He looked away as Prescott’s third baseman came 
trotting to the bench with the large Prescott 
High crowd of rooters giving a great hand. 

“Fine work, Sandy,” complimented the Coach, 
moving over to permit him to sit beside him. 
“That’s giving Slim an early lead to work 
on!” 

“Rats!” muttered Slug, and arose from the 
bench, as left fielder Rudie Rudolph hit into a 
double play, ending Prescott’s half of the in- 
ning. 

Bingo Nelson, Redfield’s clean-up hitter, was 
first at bat for his team. The home hopes gave 
him a tremendous welcoming, pointing to the 
fence and urging him to tie the score with one 
of his out-of-the-park clouts. Bingo grinned, 
shrugged his shoulders, and shuffled to the plate, 
gazing out over the diamond -as though picking 
a likely spot to hit the ball. He was a right- 





Captain Slug Pickens, scowling deeply, moved over toward 
his third baseman. 

“Watch ’em up in there!” he called to Sandy. ‘“He’s 
liable to drive one at you!” 


ANDY nodded. -It was a tense moment for Prescott 
and the whole infield was onits toes. Anxiety increased as 
Slim Becker pitched the count to three and two. Bingo then 
proceeded to click off three tremendous fouls, one of which 


disappeared over the left-field fence, a foul by barely a foot. 


OSAGE FIRE DRILL SONG 


Kindle ye, kindle ye the fire, twirl and 
grind, 

Twirl and twirl ye the fire drill. 

Kindle ye, kindle ye the fire, twirl and 
grind, 

Twirl, twirl the fire sticks till they sing. 

Kindle ye, kindle ye the fire, twirl and 


grind, 
Twirl the fire drill till the sparks appear. 


Kindle ye, kindle ye the fire, twirl and 


grind, 


Twirl the fire drill till the smoke comes. 
Kindle ye, kindle ye the fire, twirl and 


grind, 
Twirl the fire drill till the flames arise. 


Francis la Flesche 


Decoration by Eno; B. Comstock 





handed batter, and the Prescott infield im- 
mediately shifted slightly toward the left side of 
the field. 

“They all look alike to you, Slim!” encouraged 
Prescott team members. “Get the big boy!” 

Slim nodded and started to work on Redfield’s 
heavy hitter. Bingo swung on the first pitch and 
turned half-around, hitting a high foul, which 
disappeared over the grandstand roof. 

“You got the distance, Bingo—but the wrong 
direction!” laughed a spectator. 








ATCHER PINK BARRINGER took a brand 

new ball from the umpire and shook his head 
cautiously at Slim as he threw the ball out. This Bingo person 
must not be given a good pitch to hit at, or he was apt to 
lose balls in all directions. The next two pitches were 
teasers, just on the outside, but Bingo had too good an eye 
to bite. 

“You got to get ’em in there for him!” called a Redfield 
coacher. 

Slim wound up and released the ball with a burst of speed. 

Bingo! 

The familiar swishing and crack of the bat so character- 
istic of Redfield’s hitting star and Prescott’s third baseman 
lunging frantically toward his base as the ball screamed 
~ past on a low line, kicking up a puff of dust as it struck just 
inside the foul line some twenty feet beyond the infield! 

“What a hit!” gasped a rooter as Bingo brought up on 
second with the ball being hurriedly relayed in to third by 
left fielder Rudie Rudolph. 

“He always smacks ’em down through third!” said 
another. “Broke a baseman’s leg in the Norris game.” 

“All even so far!” jollied a Redfield fan. “Each side’s 
hit a two-bagger. Let’s go, gang! Tie this game right here!” 

But Slim Becker, pitching cautiously, forced the next 
batter out on a foul to catcher. The second went down, 
second to first while Bingo advanced to third on the out, 
and the third batsman flied to Sly Cooley in right field who 
made a dashing run and catch. 

“Great stuff!” yelled the Prescott stands. ‘We're still 
better than they are!” 

The third innifig passed scoreless, neither team being able 
to get a man on base. Prescott likewise failed to solve 
pitcher Ace Hudkins in their half of the fourth. But Red- 
field, in her half, started trouble through a base on balls and 
a scratch two-bagger which placed men on second and third 
with none out and Bingo Nelson up. 

“Oh! Oh! It won’t be long now!” raved Redfield. 
“Give the old apple a ride, Bingo!” 





“Whew!” breathed a Prescott follower. “If that guy 
ever straightens one! It might be wiser to pass him!” 

Bingo! 

Redfield’s heavy hitter had caught one at last, almost the 
same sort of drive as his previous hit except that it was 
more inside the base line and lower, whizzing directly at 
the third baseman! Traveling at lightning speed, the ball 
struck the diamond almost at Sandy’s feet and took a wicked 
bound, flying up and cracking Prescott’s third sacker just 
over the eye, the force of the drive toppling him upon his 
back with the ball itself rolling to the side. Things happened 
crazily and swiftly after that. Shortstop Slug Pickens, 
backing up, gave chase to the ball, pegging it home as the 
second pair of feet clattered over the plate and Bingo Nelson 
steamed into second base for his second two-base wallop of 
the game. The Redfield crowd went wild. 

Score—Redfield, 2; Prescott, 1. 

“Nobody out and nobody going to get out!” shouted a 
fan. 

“T told you he was liable to hit one at you!” blazed Slug, 
approaching Sandy who had gotten shakily to his feet, hand 
to his right eye. “And you let it get through you! Some 
player, you are! That may cost us the game!” 

Then Slug noticed a thin streak of blood trickling through 
Sandy’s fingers and turned toward the bench, beckon- 
ing to the coach. The field was in a terrific uproar, 
comment going the rounds on Bingo’s tremendous driving 
force. 

“You could hear that ball hit his head clear over here!” 
cried an excited rooter. “That boy’s hurt!” 

The umpire called the game while first aid was given the 
injured player, Bingo Nelson leaving his base to extend his 
sympathy. Examination revealed a gash above the eye and 
a puffy swelling. Coach Potter summoned Dan Overman, 
utility infielder, from the bench. 

“Dan, take Sandy’s place,” he directed. 
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But Sandy, being attended by trainer Piggy Doyle, at 
once registered protest. 

“No, coach! Don’t take me out, please! I'll be all right 
soon as this eye’s taped. I can see okay!” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about!” said 
Captain Pickens, taking his arm and moving to help Sandy 
off the diamond. 

“Let go of me!” demanded Prescott’s third baseman 
jerking his arm free. “Honest, Coach, I——” 

Coach Potter hesitated. 

“T’d go out if I were you,” counseled 
Hoop, after a glance at the injury. 

“There she be!” said Trainer Doyle as 
he completed the dressing by plastering on 
a strip of tape which ran across Sandy’s 
forehead and over his right ear. ‘‘He don’t 
look so handsome but it fixes him up!” 

“All right, Sandy,” decided the coach, 
“You stay in!” 

Prescott’s third baseman beamed his 
thanks and reached down to pick up his glove. 
A burst of applause came from the stands 
and Slug Pickens, curiously regarding the 
fellow he held in contempt, moved back to 
his position, shaking his head uncertainly. 

“Coach sure favors that baby!” he told 
himself, bitterly. 

Attempting the “hit and run,” figuring 
that Prescott was still upset from the mar- 
ring incident, the next Redfield batter drove 
sharply to short but Slug trapped the ball 
and caught. the mighty Bingo Nelson be- 
tween bases. He was finally run down by 
Sandy. who took a toss from Slug and chased 
Bingo back toward second, tagging him. 
The spectacle of Prescott’s injured third 
sacker taking such a prominent part in the 
very next play brought additional cheers 
from the stands. 

““Attaboy, Sandy!” complimented Slim, 
somewhat relieved. There was one man 
down now and a runner on first by virtue 
of a fielder’s choice and it appeared that 
the backbone of Redfield’s furious rally 
had been broken. 

“Tf that bird doesn’t get more lucky 
breaks’ than any guy I ever saw!” Slug 
mumbled grudgingly. 

Slim, bearing down, struck out the next 
two batters to end the inning and the 
Prescott team trotted off the field, every- 
one anxious to take more of a look at their 
fellow team-mate’s eye. 

“Still swelling,” observed Sly Cooley. 
“Better put some cold water on it.” 

“Can’t just now, I’m first up!” said 
Sandy and, grabbing a bat, hurried off to 
the plate. 

“T always said that boy had nerve,” 
breathed Pink, looking after him. ‘Have 
to hand him that much anyway.” 

“Nerve!” repeated Slug. ‘‘How do you 
know he isn’t grand-standing? That eye may look lots 
worse than it really is!” 

And when Sandy returned to the bench, a strike-out 
victim, Prescott’s team captain nudged Pink with the 
whispered comment. ‘‘See that? He’s gone to pieces. That 
little bump’s got his goat.” 

“T’d hardly say that,”’ was Pink’s retort. “You struck 
out and you didn’t even have a bump for an alibi!” 


HE inning endedscoreless for bothsidesand Prescott went 

into the first of the sixth, still a run behind. Ace Hudkins 
was twirling beautiful ball, mowing the Prescott batters 
down almost as fast as they came up. The sixth inning 
also passed uneventfully and Prescott fans commenced 
growing uneasy. 

“Anything can happen yet!” declared an optimist. 

“But it zsn’t happening!” said a pessimist, dolefully. 

And what was often extolled as the “lucky seventh” 
ended disastrously for Prescott, a fast double play killing 
chances for at least a tying score. 

“Come on, men, let’s put this game on ice!” said the 
Redfield coach as his team came in for its half of the seventh. 

_ Redfield responded with one out, a three base hit followed 
by a two base clout sending a run across. 

- “Three to one!” groaned a Prescott rooter. ‘We're 
slipping!” 

More groans as the next batter hit sharply to pitcher and 
Slim momentarily fumbled, Hoop coming in fast for the 
ball, the hitter reaching first in safety and the runner on 
second going down to third. 

“The old balloon ascension!” yelled a Redfield rootet, 
gleefully. “You guys are going up, up, up!” 

And so it looked for a hard drive which Hoop was barely 
able to knock down was converted info an out at first 
though the runner from third scored. 

(Continued on page 36) - 
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What’s New in the News 














ERE is Francis Wardall, 16 years old, and his complete ERNARD DUBNER is called the smartest boy salesman . HILIP BONDY of New York City is known as the 


scale model of a Fokker tri-motored plane. The plan in France. He sold over 40,000 anti-.ubercular stamps youngest official dog judge in the world. He is shown 
which is complete in detail, including controls, won a prize at ina special competition looking over a prize fox terrier 


a Los Angeles air show 












THE National Editorial Writing Contest for ; : CARL HAUB, 17 years old, of Haddonfield, 
High School students was won by Paul Zeis, an HE George Washington High School of Los Angeles is one of the first high schools N.J., won a handsome silver trophy over 2,000 
Akron, Ohio, student. The prize was offered by the in the country to have a course in practical aeronautics. Here students are shown contestants with his model of a Curtis Hawk. It 
Quill and Scroll Society to students of its 325 chapters welding:the crank-case of a Liberty motor is complete to the minutest detail 

































GAR WOOD, JR., son of the famous speed-boat de- GOVERNOR FULLER of Massachusetts gave each one of these Boston boys a AN AERONAUTICAL expert at 18 is Lynn 

signer, is following in the footsteps of his famous check for $100.00. They witnessed a hit-and-run auto accident but remained Sullivan of Los Ange'es. He has been eminently 
father. Here his dad is aiding him in flying his model cool enough to gather enough information for the police to bring about the cul- successful with small models, one of which he is about 
plane which took first place in a meet in Miami prit’s arrest to launch 




















WV ORLD’S champion model airplane builders visit the Department of Commerce. (Left LLOWING the successful crossing of the country by Richard James, Fred Reidel, Jr., of 
to right) Asst. Sec. MacCracken, Wm. Chaffee, junior outdoor champion, Secretary of Collingswood, N. J., will attempt to make the first East to West crossing. He is here shown 
pee nyt Lamont, Ford Grant, Aram Abgarian, indoor champion, and Thomas Hill, national grooming his plane at the Pine Valley (N. J.) Flying Field 
champion 
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” "Trial by Lightning 


ARNEY was violating a very strict regulation, 
when he opened his magazine and commenced to 
read, while on duty as chief projector operator 
for the Imperial Theater. He knew it, but other 

operators seemed to get by with it. During the first show 
that afternoon, he read whenever he got the chance. Seated 
comfortably in his high operator’s chair, munching a red 
apple, and closely following the thread of the story, he was 
getting along well enough until he saw the light that 
fell on the printed page, a reflection from the projector’s 
arc-lamp, suddenly flicker sickeningly. At the same 
instant came the sharp squeal of the strained mechanism 
as it tried to force the arc-lamp carbons closer together 
—carbons that had long since burned too short. 

In a split second Barney 
had dropped the magazine 
and his apple to the floor, 
kicked the operator’s chair 
back against the wall, and 
snatched at the lamphouse 
door. 

Too late! Even as his 
fingers closed on the knob 
of the door-latch, the flame 
between the carbon points 
sputtered again, wavered un- 
certainly, and went out! 

With one hand he jerked 
the switch that prevented the 
mechanism from running any 
more film through the pro- 
jector, and with the other 
pulled the lamphouse door 
wide. Involuntarily he 
gasped, as he saw where the 
trouble lay. It was all his 
own fault. He’d been so in- 
terested in that story that 
he’d forgotten to renew jthe 
carbons in the lamp before he 
lit it to run through the 
present reel of film. 

He whirled around to the 
bench behind the machine, 
and snatched for a {pair of 
carbon pliers and some fresh 
carbon pencils. Savagely he 
kicked at the magazine where 
it lay on the floor, as he 
raced back to the dead lamp. 

They were playing a big pic- 

ture to capacity houses, and 

he’d been reading as if he 

hadn’t a care in the world, 

instead of tending strictly to 

business. He groaned aloud as he realized his rank irre- 
sponsibility. 

In a trice he had loosened the clamps that held the carbon 
stumps, still glowing redly. He struck at one of the stumps 
with his plier to knock it from the clamp. There was a sud- 
den whipping flash of greenish-white flame, flame that hissed 
and snapped, and went out. The pliers clattered to the floor. 
His right arm hung limp at his side, as if it had been struck 
with a club. Barney swayed a little, shook’his head, and 
straightened up. More carelessness! He’d neglected to pull 
the main lamp switch. He could be thankful that he was 
still alive. Control over his jumping nerves was almost gone, 
as he picked up the pliers that had saved him. A ragged, 
flash-stained scar had been melted across one plier jaw, and 
another on the handle end, to show where the tool had made 
contact with the positive carbon clamp at the top, and the 
negative clamp at the bottom. With cold fingers he pulled 
the lamp switch. 

The booth telephone bells were ringing incessantly. He 
ignored them, and went deliberately about the business of 
gaining control of himself. But his fingers trembled, and 
muscles all over his body were tense and unyielding. It 
took him three times as long as normally to install the 
carbons, adjust them, and strike the arc. Then he opened 
the throttle. Once more there was a picture on the screen. 
He watched it intently for a moment. Everything seemed 
all right again. His hands.dropped to his sides. His nerves 
loosened in reaction. 

He turned away slowly, his face drawn and haggard 
Stooping, he picked up the half-eaten apple. Mechanically 
he dusted it off on his trouser leg, and raised it to his mouth. 
His teeth sank intogigp red cheek. But they didn’t bite the 
piece off. Half-way they stopped. Slowly they withdrew, 
leaving their marks in the mealy fruit. Standing just inside 
the booth door, his eyes on the littered pages of the magazine 
on the booth floor, Hewitt, ‘‘Royal” Hewitt, one of the best 
‘movie showmen that ever signed his name to a contract, 
was Barney’s silent visitor. 


The operator’s eyes followed Hewitt’s cold gaze. Then 
both men raised their heads and looked up together; Barney 
into the steady, penetrating eyes of Hewitt, and the manager 
into the faltering ones of his operator. 

“For a young man that claims he wants a bigger job with 
more responsibility, you’ve got the worst streak of irre- 
sponsibility in you of any operator that ever came into this 
booth.” Hewitt spoke quietly, but his words cut through 
Barney like hot knives. ‘You claim you want to come 
with me as chief operator when I’m transferred over to 
manage the new Minerva. Bigger job—more responsi- 
bility— Huh! Responsibility! Rot! What do you know 
about responsibility? We pay you to use your head, and 
put this job over the best way you know how. What do you 
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“When you are put in charge, you are responsible for all that goes on in your precinct” 


do?” The manager’s eyes swept around the booth, and then 
steeled hotly on Barney. “Last week you forgot to.ship 
your films back to the exchange and left us with a threatened 
law-suit on our hands. Yesterday you left a relief operator 
in charge of this booth for two'hours without saying a word 
to me. And now you show your interest by violating a 
strict law. Responsibility ... !” 

Hewitt left the rest of the sentence unsaid. But his lip 
curled with contempt. For a moment Barney quailed at the 
stinging rebuke. Then, within him, surged another emotion. 
His face worked. His eyes were hot and almost wet. In- 
sulting words and reckless threats raced through his brain, 
and fought for control of his tongue. He opened his mouth 


to shout them out. - But his teeth snapped together again. ~ 


“T ought to give you your quitting notice here and now,” 
Barney heard the manager say. “But I won’t. You can 
stay right here until the man that takes my place boots you 
out. As far as the Minerva is concerned, I wouldn’t give you 
the responsibility of sweeping out the trash!” 

“But Mr. Hewitt,” said’ Barney, facing the manager 
again. ‘‘Maybe there is another side to it.. I——” 

“There is no other side to responsibility. When you are 
put in charge, you are responsible for all that goes on in your 
precinct. And that’s all there is to it!” 


EFORE Barney could say another word, Hewitt’ had 
pivoted on his heel, and the heavy booth door had 
closed behind him. For a moment Barney stared dumbly at 
a line of steel rivets in the door, then mechanically. he turned 
and peered through an observation port at the ‘screen. 
Automatically he made a couple of adjustments to the lamp 
in order to chase some shadows away from one corner of the 


screen. But his heart was no longer in his work: He didn’t © ° 


care. He didn’t care. 

He picked up the magazine, and put it in a drawer of the 
steel-sheathed bench. He no longer blamed the story. 
Deep down in his heart he knew who was to blame. Alter- 
nately he nursed the bitterness in his heart for Hewitt, and 
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then sullenly told himself that the manager was right. One 
minute he hated the manager with whom he’d teamed it for 
seven years, and the next minute he was wishing their friend- 
ship had not broken so. 

Throughout the rest of that long afternoon, Barney took 
stock of himself and became miserably aware that for many 
weeks now, he had been slipping He recalled Hewitt’: 
words again and again, as to how he had shirked and taken 
advantage of the confidence his superiors had put in him. 
and of how his chances of operating at the new Minerva, 
with the best-equipped booth in the whole State, had gore 
glimmering. And, in spite of all that his unreasoning 
anger would have him believe, there was only one man 
to blame. That man was Barney; none other 

He knew who would get the 
Minerva job. It would be 
Chuck Enders. A good boy. 
But Chuck didn’t particularly 
want the job, for Chuck was 
just a bit old-fashioned, and 
oll the new, complicated equip- 
ment at the Minerva rather 
dazzled him. He’d been only 
lukewarm when Hewitt and 
the circuit manager called him 
in about it, so Kennedy, the 
big boss, made it pretty clear 
that Barney would probably 
betheluckyman. Notsonow. 
His rosy dream of operating 
those up-to-the-minute pro- 
jectors, with all the latest 
apparatus for presenting a 
smooth, high-class program, 
was rudely transformed into 
a possible future of unpro- 
gressive routine in some fair- 
to-middlin’ house, where they 
were not so particular as to the 
projection results obtained. 


A the rest of the day 
he quarreled with him- 
self. During the evening 
shows they packed in full 
houses. As a usual thing 
Barney was much interested 
in seeing how the shows were 
going over; probably because 
he and Hewitt had worked 
together for so many years, 
But it was different now. 
He was too sick at heart to be 
interested in much of any- 
thing. One after another he 
ran the reels through; threading the machines and trimming 
the arcs with a sort of sullen mechanical precision. Some- 
times he wished that he had punched Hewitt’s face then 
and there. But then came the realization that there would 
have been little satisfaction in that, for he knew that he 
would have been fighting for the wrong. He’d take his 
medicine—he had earned it. 
Two hours was probably all the sleep he got in all the long 
hours of tossing and twisting on his bed after the shows that 
night. Barney fought it out with himself. He was wrong; 
Hewitt was right. And when he became thoroughly honest 
with himself, he knew that he didn’t feel so rotten about 
losing his chances at the Minerva, but rather that he had 
fallen so low in the opinion of his former staunch friend and 
fair employer, Hewitt. But that was not the worst of it. 
Barney had lost a measure of confidence in himself. He 
couldn’t bring himself to promise that he would stage a come- 
back, come what would. He wasn’t sure of himself. 
He didn’t feel very good about it all the next day, but he 
had begun to rally, just the same. He had slipped, it was 
true, but he wasn’t all bad. That night he sat up late. 
It was too hot to go to bed for long. He was up early the 
next morning. The day was hot and very muggy. On the 
way to the booth, he realized that it would be a most un- 
comfortable day to operate. If only his relief operator would 
come down. At least he would be somebody to talk to and 
e make the time go faster. 
Barney’s relief didn’t come down; he probably figured it was 

a good day tostayoutof thebooth. But Barney had a visitor, 
nevertheless, Hewitt’s eight-year-old son, Russel. Barney 
didn’t very often let him come into the booth, for fear of the 
boy’s getting himself hurt in some of the machinery. But 
this time it was different. Barney wanted to talk to some one 
in order to get away from his thoughts for a little while. 

’“Shouldn’t think you’d want to come into the booth on a 
day like this, Russel,” said Barney, holding the heavy, fire- 
proof steel door open for the manager’s son. Barney was 
smiling for the first time in days. 
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“Tt’s awful hot, Mr. Barney, but I think it’s goin’ to rain. 
There was lots of big black clouds coming up when I looked 
out a minute ago,” replied Russel. Then another thought 
struck him. ‘An’ besides, maybe Pop won’t let me come up 
to see you when you work over to the Minerva.” 

Barney’s smile was gone again. He blinked a couple of 
times, and shook his head slowly. 

“Guess you wouldn’t see me up there if you did go,” he 
said, his voice just a bit husky. “Don’t guess Pop wants me 
up there—I stay here.” 

“Stay here?” repeated Russel, his eyes wide with amaze- 
ment. “Then it was you that Pop was talking to Mr. 
Kennedy about. He said you had a good head on you, but 
you wouldn’t use it, so he wasn’t going to take you over to 
the new house. Aw, Barney— Oh! Listen to the thunder!” 

Reverberating down the long ventilating pipe that ran from 
the roof of the theater to the high ceiling of the booth, a sud- 
den peal of thunder promised relief from the stifling heat. 

““Why don’t you use your head, Barney? If you could 
make it work good, you could come over to the new theater 
with Pop an’ me. He——” 


B= the rest of the little fellow’s speech went unheard as 
the booth fairly shook with an ear-splitting blast of 
thunder. Once, twice, three times the air beat painfully 
before the sound rolled thickly into the distance, ever burst- 
ing into angry mutterings as it went. Instinctively Barney’s 
eyes flew to the switchboard. One after another, voltmeters, 
ammeters, demand indicators, and all the other meter faces 
on the marble board, Barney’s eyes ranged them, and one 
after another, their needles were true and steady. The 
bolt had not hit the supply lines. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Russel, his eyes wide again. ‘‘Wasn’t 
that a lollapaloozer! Boy! I wish I had a gun that would 
shoot that loud.” 

‘We can stand the thunder easy enough. It’s the light- 
ning that isn’t any fun. By the way, Russel, I think you’d 
better skip downstairs now. I’ll have to keep an eye on 
things during this storm.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Barney!” objected Russel. “Don’t send me 
away. I’ve never been up here when it rained. ~ I’ll be 
gooder’n an angel if I can stay.” 
edged screwdriver that was lying on the operator’s chair, 
and climbed into the stool-like perch. 

‘All right,” agreed Barney. He was too busy to argue. 
Above the whir of the machine gears, they could hear the 
hollow roar of the rain as it swept down 
with sudden fury against the roof venti- 
lators. He turned back to the switch- 
board. The main-line indicators were 
wavering just a little bit. It would be a 
good time to throw the theater’s exit lights 
over onto the battery system, just in case 
of a power-line failure. 

Barney reached out his right hand to 
flip the big switch. He reached, that was 
all. He didn’t throw the switch as all 
machine noises were suddenly and .com- 
pletely swallowed up in one blazing, 
stunning, sense-reeling crash. A searing, 
blistering, blue-white flame shot with 
instantaneous speed across the face of 
the switchboard—leaped to a steel fuse 
case, and exploded into a shower of 
spitting fire—fire that burned itself 
into the very brain of Barney, as his 
body, flung violently against the opposite 
wall, slid to the floor. 

For a full minute there was no move- 
ment in the darkened booth. A few 
red-hot points glowed dully in the 
region of the switchboard. Gradually 
their color grew less. Flakes of black 
oxide began to spot the red places. The 
oxide grew and spread until finally all 
signs of light disappeared under the 
invasion of the cold scale. Still there was 
no movement in the booth. Then slowly 
the pungent odor of ozone that accom- 
panies a lightning flash, filled every 
corner and crevice. Across the floor it 
flowed, around the 
gaunt steel legs of the 
machine frame, and 
over the silent forms 
that lay close to them. 

Then Barney opened 
his eyes and saw noth- 
ing but a black world 
filled with bright, 
shooting lights that left 
tails behind them, fiery 
tails that hurt his eyes, 
they were so bright. 
He blinked, andopened 
his eyes wider. The 
lights were gone; all 
but one. 
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. He picked up a sharp-' 


A pale There 


bull’s-eye right in the center ofi—why!—right in the center 
of the booth ceiling! 

Now it all came back to him. That terrible flash, just as 
he reached out for the exit-light change-over switch. He 
put out his right hand in repetition of the movement as his 
mind went over it. But, with a sudden sharp cry of pain, 
he drew it in again. His hand had struck the wall—a black- 
ened hand that had been burned by the flash. 

Weakened, he saw for a moment the crazy lights dancing 
again. Again and again his mind’s eye saw the consuming 
flame leap and explode with a mighty crash. And it threw 
him against the wall near where Russel had been sitting. 

Russel! What of him? The thought stimulated his 
paralyzed muscles. Slowly he crawled around the base of 
the machine that had been running. There was just enougn 
light coming down the ventilator to enable him to make 
out the machine base and the thick cable running to the 
lamphouse. And there, just beycnd the cable where it came 
up through the floor, Barney could see a darker heap that 
he knew must be Hewitt’s boy. He reached out to touch 
him. Then, suddenly, he jerked erect for his hand came 
away dark and wet. Panic seized him. He groped wildly 
for a flashlight. Its welcome flood of light stabilized him 
somewhat, and gave him back moral courage to meet the 
sight that the brilliant bull’s-eye showed him. 

Little Russel Hewitt had been hurt—badly hurt! Barney 
bent over him. He breathed faintly. How long would it 
last? He must have help, and that mighty soon. Barney 
pulled him to a more comfortable position. Then staggering 
uncertainly to the inter-phone, he took down the receiver 
and rang for the office—and realized as he did so that it was 
useless. The storm had done for the phone system. 


E TURNED and fell against the big steel door that led 

to the corridor stairway under the balcony. But, instead 
of opening at his weight, the heavy panel fetched him a smart 
blow alongside the head. Half-stunned by the force of it, 
Barney sank to the floor with the realization of this new 
complication. Something was jamming the door shut! 
But he’d have to get ‘Russel’ out somehow. His chances 
would be cut to a fine point unless he could have medical 
help mighty. quick. “Why didn’t they come up and find 
out what was the matter? Surely they knew something 
was wrong; there hadn’t been a picture on the screen since 
the flash. Why 





Then his ear caught a new sound—a hammering on 
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was a blinding flash—a wave of heat. Barney had struck an arc! 
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the other side of the steel door. The hammering stopped, and 
Barney heard a faint shout. They were trying to get to 
tke booth! They could batter down the obstruction that 
jammed the door. He got to his feet and beat against the 
door to encourage them on. But why did they come so 
slowly? Was the corridor filled with wreckage from the 
lightning bolt? That must be it. Closer and closer they 
came. Barney’s ear was plastered to the cold steel. He 
could hear voices now. Loud and clear among them was 
Hewitt’s, giving directions. 

All the noises were plainer now—the straining of wrenched 
woodwork giving away to concerted efforts—the occasional 
crash of falling plaster, and the thud of dislodged bricks. 
On they came, closer and closer, until finally they were just 
on the other side of the door. Barney yelled. They’d make 
it. Russel would have the help he needed, and then maybe 
they could do something for his burned hand. At the 
thought, Barney did something he had not done since his 
boyhood days. His face grew longer, the corners of his mouth 
went down, and he blinked fast, to the accompaniment of 
salty tears. Before he knew it, he was laughing again, 
quick little choking chuckles that made the tears come 
faster yet. Then, as suddenly as he had commenced, he 
stopped. They were calling to him. 

“‘Hello—in the booth there. Are you all right?” 

“Tt’s Russel!” yelled Barney excitedly. ‘‘He’s hurt bad. 
Hurry up. Open the door!” 

“Russel!” came Hewitt’s startled voice. ‘Russel!’ 

“Yes! Open the door quick!” 

For a moment there was no sound from the outside. Then 
Barney heard a faint groan. Hewitt’s voice came to him 
again. 

“We can’t open tke decor. A steel ceiling beam has fallen 
through in frcnt of it ard jammed it shut. We've sent to 
Hunt City for an acetylene torch to cut through it, but it 
won’t be here for half an hour yet. What is the matter 
with Russel, Barney?” Hewitt’s voice was sharply anxious. 

Barney’s eyes popped wice open. They couldn’t open the 
door for a good half-hour yet? Hunt City? Why it would be 
closer to an hour and a half. He didn’t dare think what that 
might mean. He stared at the indistinct form of the man- 
ager’s son. 

“You’ve got to open that door, Mr. Hewitt! Russel’s 
fallen on a screwdriver. You’ve got to get him out because 
he’s—he’s— dying!” 

Well, they tried. No one will say they didn’t do all they 
could to open that door. They tugged. 
They braced—pried—and forced with 
superhuman efforts to budge the massive 
beam. There was plenty of help, too. The 
news had spread fast, that the fire-proof 
steel doors and the twelve-inch reinforced 
concrete walls of the Imperial’s machine 
booth were going to form the tomb for at 
_ least one person, unless a miracle happened. 
1 Nothing but that could save the slowly 
ebbing life of Russel Hewitt. 

Some one suggested using a pneumatic 
drill such as is used to cut through pave- 
ments, in an attempt to hole the booth 
walls. With siren screaming, a police 
flyer whipped through the rain-filled 
streets, and lurched to a stop in front of 
the Imperial. Willing hands lifted the 
drill and compressor engine from the car 
and up the stairway. It was a chance—a 
chance that soon proved vain, for at the first 
rattle of the drill there came a sound like 
slow thunder. The drill operator had just 
time to leap aside as tons of debris came 
roaring down in a smother of dust. 


' 


ARNEY heard it, the whole building 

shook and trembled and he knew the 
meaning of the silence that followed. He 
slipped to the floor in an intensity of pain 
and disappointment. But as he lay there, 
the realization came over him that now it 
was up tohim. He had let Russel come up 
and stay in the booth during the storm. 
Dimly he heard Hewitt’s voice as it had 
spoken to him two days ago. ‘‘When you 
are put in charge, you are responsible for 
all that goes on in your 
precinct.” 

He was responsible 
for Russel. Then he 
would have to get him 
out of that booth. 
There was some way. 
A great calmness 
settled down over him. 
He forgot the disap- 
pointment, and forced 
the thought of body- 
weakening pain out of 
his mind. He began to 
(Concluded on page 55) 








Wild Honey 


ELL, it was certainly good to be back on board 

the dear old Minor after we had become mov- 

ing-picture idols for a couple of weeks with the 

Educational Films outfit on board the schooner 
Jason. And you could spell that word “idol” if you wanted 
to but it wouldn’t be wrong “‘idle,”’ because they treated us 
like visitors on their ship. 

And you know how welcome visitors are in anybody’s 
hard-working home and how polite you have to be about 
begging them firmly to get from under your feet and have a 
seat on the front porch or some place. 

You see, I was reared in a family home that frequently has 
visitors and I had the same feeling they must have had. The 
Jason’s crew worked hard and regular and when Morce and 
Amy the Bear Friend and I came on their ship and didn’t 
do anything but horn into the moving-pictures and grab off 
all the hero stuff, you couldn’t blame their boys for not 
loving us exactly. We hadn’t done enough hard work to keep 
our callouses in prime condition. It sure was good to sock a 
holystone on deck and roll a few miles of tarred hemp through 
our lily-white mits again. 

A bunch of us were hammering the rust off anchor chains 
and talking things over when Pinky Taylor horned into the 
social fringes with a bundle of paper in his fist. Amy the 
Bear Friend had become such a hero on the Jason moving- 
picture stuff that the fellows squandered about a dollar they 
had collected on gum-drops and licorice and chicle which 
she was chawing with a dreamy look in her eyes. I will 
always believe it was Pinky Taylor’s poems that upset Amy’s 
stomach. That bear was right as rain until Pinky said if we 
would listen to what he had written, he would relieve one of 
us next watch. 

Pinky will probably come to a sad end as a poet. He’s got 
the pink cheeks and general build even to shining his finger- 
nails on a file and piece of shark’s skin. And he had spent 
several watches writing us another drama to put on instead 
of aconcert. He is probably jealous of other talent our crew 
can produce, like fancy-jazz stepping, and boxing matches, 
not to mention several boys able to render songs and a close- 
harmony quartette. Anyway he wrote this drama of ‘The 
Three Bears” which we had to listen to or fight Plug Ma- 
honey whose watch Pinky agreed to take if he made us listen. 

It was then Amy began to show signs of jaundice or some- 
thing. When that Bear Friend refuses licorice by the yard, 
there is trouble brewing. Amy gagged a couple of times when 
Pinky read: 

Oh what a darling little domicile, 
Built in the woods for me to rest awhile 


which is the speech in the drama where Goldilocks finds the 
house of the Three Bears. You could see Pinky wanted the 
role of Goldilocks all right as my chum Morce reminded him: 

“Pinky,” Morce says. ‘“‘You’re craving a chance to wear 
petticoats and that hemp wig again. And you know what 
happened the last show we put on. I never saw such a 
sissy.” 

“T was craving to help you boys earn some Christmas 

money,” says Pinky quick. “Do you realize it is mid-sum- 
mer and we will be 
roaming around ice- 
bergs probably when 
we get orders to turn 
South and not one of 
you will have Christ- 
mas presents for the 
dear ones at home. 
You should be select- 
ing them now while 
we are near land where 
aman can buy trinkets 
and goo-gaws.” 

“‘Goo-gaws is right,” 
says Plug who was all 
for Pinky because 
Pinky was easy enough 
to take his trick on 
duty. ‘‘The dear ones 
at home always look 
for a sailor to fetch 
home goo-gaws from 
foreign lands to 
their families. And 
my lay is getting 
low.” 

Alaska is not a 
good shopping place — 
for gifts for the 
home folks. Natives who cannot understand even “shut- 
up” in United States know perfectly well than an American 
eagle is one buck and worth a hundred copper Indian 
heads or buffalos, and they act according. Well, my ship- 
mates could not be blamed for wanting to make glad the 
hearts of little sisters and brothers, not to mention the 


parents and relations. A family has an idea a man in peril 
on the deep ought not to spend money foolishly on gum 
and gum-drops, but save it to buy silver fox neckpieces for 
Aunt Imogene or somebody. 

“We could put on a show with Amy as the leading lady,” 
says Pinky, “and instead of having the natives give nickels to 
see it, we could take carved ivory, fur-pelts, husky-pups and 
other what-not as Christmas presents to the dear ones.” 

“T thought Amy was to be the Papa Bear,” I objected, 
then I looked around to break the news to the Bear Friend, 
but she was nowhere in sight and I remembered seeing her 
gag at Pinky’s Poetry. 

“Tf this here drama sounds to the natives like it did to 
Amy,” I told Pinky, “all they will donate will be vitamines 
and calories.” 

But the fellows took a straw vote and I didn’t get nomin- 
ated, so I dropped my hammer and chains to look for Amy 
and sympathy. It was a good thing in a way. Going below 
I found the Skipper announcing a declaration of hostilities 
at the door of his stateroom and inside was Amy crawled 
on his nice white bed with her stomach upset. Of course it is 
the nature of dumb animals to go away and hide when they 
are not feeling well and the Skipper’s berth was about the 
only place not familiar to Amy. 

“You had better take her ashore and let nature take its 
course,” the captain advised me after several remarks full of 
adjectives. 

Of course Amy could not be blamed for her tummy-ache 
which might happen to any of us after licorice and Pinky’s 
poetry, but what the Skipper said about not wanting to set 
eyes on her or Morce or me, made shore leave practically 
granted without questions so I romped on deck and give acheer. 

“Pinky,” I announces, “it’s all off with your drama. 
Morce and I are taking Amy ashore for an outing.” 


I WAS not prepared for what happened to the back of my 
neck when Plug Mahoney landed a fist on my jaw. Only for 
an extra crop of whiskers which shock absorbed his nifty 


At the foot of the tree was our Amy the Bear Friend, 
looking heavenward at the hole in the tree 


left-hook, I might have lost the pug belt for amateur cham- 
pion of the squared arena on board. Well, it was quite a 
little sparring match until the Master at Arms butted in and 
after listening to the argument sentenced Morce and Tony 
and me to take Amy ashore, and fetch her back well enough 
to go on with Pinky’s drama. 


‘BOYS’ LIFE 


By Bassett Morgan 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


“You made her sick. You make her well. You stay 
A.W.0O.L. You get B.R.I.G.” he says. That man never 
wasted a word in his life. 

Well, the fellows helped haul Amy out of the Skipper’s bed 
and ashore, and it happened to be a liberty day for Tony 
from El Paso who brought along La Riata, which is Mex for 
lariat. On board there is a saying that Tony puts on La 
Riata before El] Pants, but I’d rather have a guy snaring all- 
day suckers from kids on the street with a lariat in a \ ay 
they’ve got to like, than write poetryfor a poor dumb 
animal to act and earn Christmas money for humans, any 
day. 

That wasn’t all of it. Pinky got so swelled up from seeing 
us in trouble that he unlimbered this drama idea to the 
Master-at-Arms who would be prompter. You could see he 
liked it and I hustled to put in a defense. 

“They'll make Amy a Papa Bear, sir,” I says. ‘She isn’t 
that kind of a girl in the first place and that leaves two more 
bears.” 

‘*Plug will be the Mama Bear,” chirps up Pinky. “TI shall 
be the Baby Bear. All we need is a couple of bear hides for 
costumes.” 

If I had Pinky alone or even away from an officer I would 
have made a Baby Bear of him. 

“You didn’t get enough that time the Esquimaux dame 
took even your B. V. D.’s,” I reminded him. “TI hope you 
get skinned.” But I was not allowed to add what was 
busting my front teeth to utter. 

“The Jason’s crew skinned some bears,” says Pinky. “We 
can get the loan of some skins.” 

“Get two bear skins,” says the Master-at-Arms. “And 
get going.” 

I could have stood it if he would not shoot words like 
grape shot at a fellow, but it got me riled to start with 
and by the time we had parked Tony and Amy and La Riata 
on shore where they were entertaining all the kids in Juneau 
while Morce and I pulled out to the Jason, my disposition 
was soured. Also I had contagioned the worst fault of our 
Master-at-Arms. 

‘‘Bear-skins,” I broke the news to a fellow on the Jason’s 
deck who had a grudge anyway because Amy had let out 
their captive polar. “Borrow bear-skins!”’ I yelled from 
below because the wind was noisy. 

““Never heard of a borrow-bear,” he says and grins. Then 
IT explained further. 

“We caught you a bear,” 
skin.” 

“Tf you are so good at catching bears, why not go run 
em to earth some more?” he wanted to know. 

“Tt isn’t as if we couldn’t, you prune,” yells Morce. 

“Let’s see you,” he yells back and shoves us off with a 
boat-hook. 

“Let ’em send Pinky over,” 


Iurged. “You might lend usa 


says Morce. ‘“D¢g- 
gone, Gunner, if 
it wasn’t for us they 
wouldn’t have Amy 
I don’t know why our 
Bear Friend should 
have to make money 
for those bums on the 
Minor to buy goo- 
gaws with.” 


EANWHILE the 
Jason sailor had 
explained our request 
to Mr. Blimph, their 
hunter, and he was 
haw-hawing fit to bust 
and he yells: 

“Bring on your live 
bears and we'll buy 
them offen you.” 

Well, when we got 
ashore it looked like 
rough weather. Amy 
had filled up on a lot 
more licorice and all- 
day suckers and was 
staggering on her feet 

and a man came along and said if we didn’t get that Bear out 
of the vicinity of innocent little children that she was already 
growling at and might injure, he would see the authorities. 

Morce told him where we would like to see him see the 
authorities and we three headed for the great open spaces 
with Amy still moaning over her stomach-ache and rolling 
on her feet as if it was bad weather and a heavy sea. Outside 
the town she took a little heart. The sight of nature seemed 
to cheer her. She ate a lot of tough grass and about two 
quarts of fir needles and lapped several gallons of water from 
a natural spring, then she crawled in the shade and snoozed 
and Morce and Tony and me had time to hold a council of 
war on our wrongs. 


June 
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“T didn’t know bears 
could climb” 


“You fella gotta da swell-head,” Tony told us. “Make a 
da movie picachure. Feela too bigga da dome. I go sleepa 
da time you talka da theeng.”” And Tony curled on a dead 
log and went bye-bye. 

It was a hot summer day in the hills, and what was the use 
of talking to Morce anyway because we agreed about every- 
thing and it’s no kick scrapping with an oyster. And first 
thing I knew I heard something “‘buzz-z-z”’ and I opened my 
eyes and saw Tony doing the Charleston beside the log and 
a swell big snake was skidding for cover. 

“Son of a gunna, why he no ringa da bell?” Tony wanted 
to know. 

Seems as if the snake was coiled to take a bite at Tony not 
knowing how hard-boiled that little brown hombre is, and 
being a native of the sand country where they have arma- 
dillos, cactus and rattlers for scenery, Tony wanted that 
Alaska snake to shake a kettle drum warning. 

Also his yelps had wakened Amy who upended and began 
to sniff the air as if she smelled waffles. Then before we 
could get a clutch on her mooring line she streaked for the 
bush with us after her with all funnels belching smoke and a 
bone in cur teeth. 


E HAD to fetch home that bear because of orders, even if 

we were fond enoughof her to bust speed records keep- 
ing herinourmidst. It wasquiteacontest. They probably will 
never write a Paul Revere ride about us for little children to 
memorize and we may not become a classic like that “‘Mes- 
sage to Garcia,” but we did out-duty picking them up and 
laying them down over rough going. 

“Sail on, Sail on,’’ Morce yells to me as we come bows 
together. I guess listening to Pinky’s poetry had affected 
our brains if any, because I got rambling in my talk also and 
says to him: 

“Amy is headed for haunts of coot.and hern and whilst I 
make a sudden sally, you might bicker down that valley and 
see if you can get a bead on her whereabouts.” 

Tony is built on racing lines and he was out of sight while 
we steamed on, chattering as we flowed, like the poem says. 
And all of a sudden our chattering ceased, for Tony was 
returning back the stroke a rabbit uses when dodging a 
hound dog, up-and-down movement if you get the way I 
mean he jumped. 

“B-b-b-bear!” he stutters. 

_ “Sure,” I cheers him on, “It’s a bear we are after, you 
simp.” 

It was funny for Tony’s eyes to pop out so far you could 
have hung his fighting-top on them because Tony and 
Amy are pretty good pals. Then I noticed La Riata was 
missing from Tony’s right mitt. For a minute I thought he 
had roped a jack-pine and got his line snarled and wanted 
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help, but I headed him off by a nifty turn to star- 
board and when we collided I was sitting on his 
knees so he had to listen to my ask-me-anothers. 


EFORE I got United States unsnarled from 
Tony’s native lingo, back came Morce at a pace 
that looked like he was going on forever. 

“Come back, come back she cried in grief across 
the foaming water and I’ll forgive you Highland 
chief my daughter O my daughter,” I says to 
Morce which we memorized in the third grade. 

“Tf Amy is your daughter referred to, she is a 
chip offa the old block-head and is getting herself 
in Dutch. Didja see em, Tony?” 

“Si, si. I see-ed,” stuttered Tony. 
bigga da bears.” 

“In words of one sullabus, Gunner,” said 
Morce, still excited, ““Amy has met up with a 
couple of bears and they’re talking things over 
at the foot of a big dead tree over there. Tony, 
the poor mutt wrangled da bell, all right. Let’s fly La Riata 
without waiting to see if it was Amy and got one big 
strange bear in a Tom Mix and trouble had begun to com- 
mence to get going. Listen, Gunner!” 

I didn’t need to cup a hand over my ears. You could hear 
trouble like young thunder. I looked at Morce and started 
spinning round so Tony couldn’t hide behind me and prevent 
me going full speed astern if necessary. 

“Gunner,” says my faithful chum, “it’s orders we brang 
Amy back. We have got to choose between the Bear or the 
Brig. And if we don’t get her on board the Brig will be the 
only safe place for us away from hard-hearted comrades who 
crave goo-gaws for their dear ones that Amy has got to earn 
as a leading lady. Anyway, Gunner, it’s a great fight and 
you’ll need pointers in self-defense in case Amy don’t come 
home. Let’s take a looksee, anyway.” 

I didn’t notice him taking any looksee all by himself. 
Morce craved company for the same reason this dame 
Misery is supposed to dodge lonesomeness. And after a 
minute or so while the bush sounded like a thunderstorm 
exploding continuous, we sneaked along, feeling our way like 
we had met up with fog. There was a lot of brush cutting 
off a view ahead so we tacked to loo-ward and got the other 
side of the engagement. 

It was some sight. Up on the top of the dead tree was a 
woodpecker pecking for bugs as if fighting bears was nothing 
in his young life. Further down was a hole a man could hide 
in with a few insects circling round as if they couldn’t spare 
time to watch a round of fisticuffs, as Pinky Taylor would 
have stated it. And at the foot of the tree was our Amy the 
Bear Friend looking heavenward at the hole in the tree. 
For a minute I thought poor little Amy was asking 
Providence to save her from those rough brutes who 
cursed something awful in bear snarls. Her paws 
were against the tree sort of pleading like and I 
never wanted to rescue a female so hard in my life 
as Amy. 

Gee, I got thinking of how I had pillowed my 
head on her bosom when my buddies kicked me out of 
my hammock nights, and how she had tried to bunk 
with Morce and me time after time on the Jason, and 
how we had kicked her out and kept her out by 
swinging a diddy bag full of shoes when she would 
try to roll in on top of us. I thought of all the mean 
things I had done to Amy and wished I could have 
been kinder. 

And right nearby was the greatest scrap you ever 
saw. After watching two brown bruins mix.it up 
with teeth and claws and clinches, and fur and foam 
flying, and snarls that split your ear for music, I 
began to savvy what the trouble was. Tony had 
tossed La Riata good and caught one bear that was 
prowling around that tree, and not being accus- 
tomed to the fighting methods of New Mexicans, 
the bear thought it was the other bruin and waded 
in to tell him how. The two of them were tangled 
pretty in La Riata and Amy had scented from afar 
the prize they had both come to get. It was up in 
the hole of that dead tree where the furry-coated 
insects were busy fly- 
ing in and out. 

We would have 
warned Amy if we 
could. You’d think 
she might have known 
better anyway. But’ 
all our love for dumb 
animals was nct 
enough to drag us 
nearer to the fighting 
bears. And Amy 
started up the tree. 

“T didn’t knov 
how a bear coul! 
climb,” I whispers to 
Morce. 

She sunk in her 
hooks and went aT _ 


“Two 
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heavenward, and meanwhile Tony was moaning about La 
Riata being his only love and what would he do if he lost it, 
and actually dashing forward trying to catch the end of the 
line. Tony is used to desert brown bears, which are the 
same as tame cats beside cougars compared with these Alaska 
ones. But even they were losing headway and slowing 
down, and La Riata dragged a few coils that fell slack just 
about the time Amy reached the tree-hole. 

“T didn’t know Amy was a coward,” says Morce, “hiding 
in a tree.” 

“Morce,” I says in sorrowful tones, “Amy is one of those 
morons that rush in where angels step aside. Maybe the 
bravest are the tenderest, and I figure our Amy is going to 
be the tenderest bear that ever limped forth over this here 
tundra. Morce, you see those fur-coated little airplane 
arrangements flitting hither and yon up aloft. Morce, old 
friend, they are BEES!” 

“Bees?” asked Morce innocently. 

“You know, Morce,” I assisted his intellect, ‘God makes 
man, man makes money. God makes bees, and bees make 
honey! Get me?” 

Well, if he didn’t get me he got the idea, for Amy suddenly 
hauled out of the hole with her snout dripping bee-pudding 
and a million insects she had wronged pursuing her with 
drawn bayonets. She dropped without looking and landed 
on the fighting bears and so did the bees. , 

Their snarling of wrathness was suddenly changed to 
yelps of pain. Amy started the solo but they came in on the 
chorus. And How! Then because Amy knew how well she 
was treated on the Minor and who her real friends were, she 
streaked for town and the shore which lies close beside the 
ocean here as elsewhere, and probably because the wild bears 
had their eyes bunged up by fighting and anyway they mis- 
took Amy for somebody that would show them the way to 
go home, they streaked after her and so did the bees. 


NE bee mistook Morce for a buccaneer of honey also and 

Morcelet outa yell that would have discouraged any bear 
from trying to escape our- way, and about a minute later 
Tony unreeled a string of lingo which added to the bit we 
did that day, and I don’t mind confessing there is nothing 
the matter with my lungs when a couple of bees backs up to 
me and shoves. We were yelling like Piutes on Fourth of 
July snake-dances, and that also helped head the live-stock 
townwards. 

It was quite a sight to see two bruins tangled in La Riata 
humping after our Amy who was surrounded by a gauzy 
cloud of insects and doing the scissors gallop into town, down 
the main thoroughfare of the outskirts, while everything 
cleared from her path, and followed by two badly snarled 

(Concluded on page 64) 


























“Borrow bear skins!” I 
yelled from below 
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HAT? Hunter’s stew? No, no, you guys have 
got me all wrong. That ain’t what I’m goin’ 
to tell you about. Just ’cause the title sounds 
like it you don’t want to get the idea this story’s 
about somethin’ to eat, ’cause it ain’t. It’s just the opposite. 
Besides, hunter’s stew ain’t always to eat. It hadn’t ought 
to be, anyway. I’ll leave it to any of you Scouts if it is. 
More’n once I’ve had the tough luck to be ’round when 
some guy was tryin’ to pass his test an’ I’ve had to swaller 
a dose of hunter’s stew that ought to have earned a hang- 
man’s knot for the guy that made it. Leastways, he ought 
to have been made to down the whole of it himself. I guess, 
after all, that would be worse 


hangin’ down in back. You could tell he’d just got out of 
bed an’ I’ll bet his hair would have been all tousled up, too, 
only he didn’t have any. 

We followed him into the boat-house an’ you ought heard 
him sigh an’ groan when he started to lift the canoe off the 
rack. He’s kind of old an’ me’n Slim couldn’t stand there 
an’ let him juggle the canoe alone, even if we was payin’ 
him for it, so we stood our guns up against the wall an’ Slim 
grabbed one end of the canoe an’ I grabbed the other an’ 
Old Burrows, he slip-slapped along behind us. 

Well, I s’pose you guys think it’s takin’ me a deuce of 
awhile gettin’ started on this trip, but you gotta let me tell 





than hangin’ for him, any- 
how. 

But I tell you that ain’t 
what I want to tell you about. 
You guys kiddin’ me about 
that title got me sort of side- 
tracked. If you’ll shut up 
now, an’ let me tell the story 
the way I want to tell it, 
I'll do it. If you don’t want 
to hear it, say so, an’ I'll 
quit right now ’fore I start. 
All right, then, let’s go. 

You don’t know Slim Bol- 
ton, do yuh? Oh, well, you 
ain’t missed much if you 
don’t. Gosh! That’s wrong. 
On second thought, you’ve 
probably missed a whole lot, 
but it won’t hurt you so much 
as it would if you hadn’t 
missed it. He’s a hoodoo, 
that’s what he is. A jinx. 
Leastways, it looked that way 
on this trip I’m going to tell 
you about. Anyway, it was 
either him or me that was the 
hoodoo, an’ I’m givin’ him 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Slim’s a Scout in the same 
troop with me. His real 
name is Sylvester Bolton. 
When he first joined the 
troop some of us cut his name sine 


a 





to Silly Bolton, but he felt — "> 


so bad over it we compro- 

mised an’ called him “ Slim.” 

It’s a good name for him, 

anyway, ’cause he ain’t carryin’ any excess baggage of flesh, 
Slim ain’t. 

Well, Slim’n me got talkin’ about huntin’ one night after 
troop meetin’ and I found out he was as crazy about it as 
I was an’ had a shot gun all his own, just like me. Gee! 
I was tickled pink ’cause none of the other guys has got a gun. 
Right there an’ then we planned this grand trip I’m tryin’ 
to get a chance to tell you about. And I’ll tell it, too, if 
you'll just hold your hosses an’ let me tell it my own way like 
you promised. 

Say, we couldn’t have bumped into a better time to get 
together on this thing, ’cause we was going to have a whole 
week’s vacation in a couple of weeks an’ we planned to spend 
the whole week for our trip. 

There was a dandy place I’d heard about, just chuck full 
of partridges, rabbits, an’ squirrels. It was about ten miles 
from our town an’ you could get to it easy, if you had a auto- 
mobile, an’ get back the same day. But me’n Slim wasn’t 
interested in that kind of a trip; that was too common for 
us, that was. 

The place I’d heard about was on the Washeen River an’ 
what we planned on doin’ was to hire a canoe from Old Bur- 
rows’ boat-house, over to North Easton, an’ paddle up the 
river to it. That way we’d have something to do our fishin’ 
out of, too. That was one good thing about this trip, we’d 
have fish to eat when we got sick of eatin’ partridge an’ 
squirrel an’ rabbits. 

Course, we planned to take a little other stuff along with 
us, like some self-raisin’ flour for pan-cakes, an’ things 
like that. But most of our eats we was goin’ to shoot or 
catch. That’s the real thing about a trip like we was plannin’, 
anyway. If you’re goin’ into the wilds, make Nature take 
care of you. It puts the big “kick” into the adventure, 
I tell you. 

Well, the big day came at last. Early in the mornin’ my 
sister’s feller, Doc Bakewell, brought his automobile an’ 
took me’n Slim an’ all our dunnage over to Old Burrows’ 
boat-house an’ left us there. 

Old Burrows grumbled a lot about bein’ hauled out of bed 
so early but told us to wait a minute an’ he’d come down to 
the boat-house. It was more’n that but, anyway, he showed 
up after awhile in his baré feet an’ undershirt, his suspenders 


We went out in the canoe and started fishin’—and didn’t get a nibble 


it my own way like you promised or I don’t tell it a-tall. 
Anyway, we chucked the canoe into the water, piled in our 
dunnage, an’, at last, we was on our way up the Washeen, 
Slim in the bow an’ me doin’ the heavy work, as usual, in 
the stern. 

Believe me! that old stream had some curves in it! The 
thing twisted so much that, lots of times, we could peek over 
a narrow stretch of land an’ see the wake of our canoe where 
we had passed five minutes ago. 

Ten miles? I’ll bet we paddled more’n fifteen ’fore we 
got where we was headin’ for. It was beginnin’ to get dark 
when we got there, too. 

Slim was just the right kind of a guy to go campin’ with 
me. Anyways, that’s what I thought ’fore this hoodoo got 
to workin’. He said we ought to pick out the wildest place 
we could find to make our camp at, an’ that’s my idea every 
time. The further we could get from civilization, the better. 
If the wildcats howled an’ the bears growled, why that’s just 
what we wanted, wasn’t it? I mentioned that to Slim an’ 
he said that was the way he felt about it, too. No back- 
yard. camping for him. No, sir-ee! 


WE. we found the exact place we was lookin’ for. If 
anybody wanted it any wilder an’ uncivilized he’d have 
to go clear to the Rocky Mountains to find it. About fifty yards 
from the shore the tall timbers began, black an’ im—im- 
penetrable. I’ll tell you guys, gettin’ along toward night the 
way it was, those woods looked pretty spooky. But that 
didn’t bother Slim’n me one bit. Wasn’t that just the kind 
of place we’d been keepin’ our eyes peeled for? Sure it was. 

Now, I s’pose you fellers are thinkin’ the next thing we did 
was pitch our nice, comfortable, water-proof tent. Yeah, 
I thought you’d think that. Well, yuh got another think 
comin’ to yuh, ’cause we didn’t do no such thing. You'll 
know Slim’n me better fore I get done tellin’ you about 
our trip. 

But, fore I go any further, you might as well understand 
that me’n Slim are real Scouts. At least,I am. When I go 
out to buck up against Nature, an’ fight for my very existence 
I don’t take along any stuffed chairs or feather-beds. No, 
sir-ee! No tents for me. Not so’s you could notice it. I 
ain’t that kind of breed. I takes things as I finds ’em, I do. 


So, we didn’t clutter ourselves up with any mollycoddle 
thing like a tent. If two first-class Scouts like us couldn’t 
throw up a dandy, comfortable lean-to, we ought to have to 
sleep out under the sky. Nosir-ee! No tent for us. 

Well, we picked out a good place up among the big trees 
an’ brought all our stuff up there. The underbrush an’ 
bushes was good an’ thick between our campin’ site an’ the 
river and we had a tough time plowin’ our way through it, 
but we made it an’ then started on our lean-to. 

Believe me, but I’ll bet we made a new record buildin’ 
that lean-to, though it wasn’t exactly accordin’ to rules. It 
was gettin’ dark fast an’ we sure had to hustle. Now, I guess 

I know how to build a lean-to 
just as well as the other feller, 
but time was short an’ we 
didn’t much care if everything 
wasn’t just right, so ‘long as 
we had a place to stay in for 
the night. Course, I know we 
ought to’ve chopped some 
separate uprights for it an 
there ought to always be 
a trench around it in case it 
rained, but ours didn’t have 
either of these things. Good 
gosh! Quit your naggin’. 
Didn’t I tell you we didn’t 
havetime? It wasnearly pitch 
dark ’fore we finished, anyhow. 


UT, even if it was nailed 
to two big trees an’ didn’t 
have any trench around it, 
it was a jim-dandy lean-to, 
just the same. We had our 
blankets laid out on top of 
two of the dandiest pine- 
bough beds you ever saw. 
We put our ponchos on the 
roof, over some more pine 
boughs, an’ I tell you we were 
as snug an’ comfortable as 
two bugs in a rug. I just 
wish some of you guys 
could’ve been there an’ seen 
it when me’n Slim stood back 
an’ gave it the once-over. 
It was some nifty little lean-to 
believe me. 
Well, the next thing was 
something to eat. We'd had 
some sandwiches comin’ along in the canoe, but that was 
hours ago an’ we was both pretty hungry after workin’ on 
the lean-to. But we was all set to take care of that. Leave 
it tous. Though we’d determined to wrest (that’s a dandy 
word for some of you guys to use sometime) though we'd 
determined to wrest our food from the surroundin’ wilder- 
ness during our absence from civilization, we had figured 
that the first night we could be excused, so we had brought 
along some frankfurters. 

I ain’t the kind of a guy to spoil a trip by bein’ bossy an’ 
superior, an’ I wasn’t goin’ to do it this time, though I’ve 
been a Scout a whole year longer than Slim has, so I let him 
chop the wood an’ build the fire while I hunted up the frank- 
furters. Anyway, I think he likes to chop wood an’ I decided 
to let him do the most of it while we was on the trip. That’s 
me, every time, always self-sacrificin’ myself so’s to be sure 
the other guy has a good time. 

Say, do you guys like frankfurters? Uh-huh! So do I. 
But, somehow, I didn’t have any appetite for ’em that night. 
Not after I found them, I mean. Gee, I knew they was 
somewheres in the vicinity fore I put my hand on ’em. 

“Stink? T’ll tell the world they did! I got ’em open 
somehow an’ went out to the fire an’ handed them to Slim. 
He looked at them an’ his nose began to reach up for his eye- 
brows. I guess p’raps he got a whiff of ’em ’cause he give 
me a sort of disgusted look an’ threw the whole bunch over 
in the bushes. Gee, I wished all night he hadn’t done that. 
I could smell ’em even after I got to sleep. 

Well, that was that! All we had left was some salted 
filberts an’ some milk chocolate to make a supper on, Course, 
we had the pan-cake flour but there wasn’t time to bother 
with such things and, besides, pan-cakes is more for break- 
fast, anyway. But I like nuts, that is, the kind you eat, 
so I went to my duffle-bag an’ fished out the filberts. 

Good-night! Say, did any of you guys ever buy a nice- 
lookin’ coconut an’ when you broke it open you found it so 
darned sour you couldn’t eat it? Well, that’s what those 
pesky filberts tasted like. They didn’t stink, but—well, 
frankfurts have a lot more decency about them than filberts 
have. Frankfurters give you some warnin’ before you bit 
into them, but filberts are more sneaky; you get a whole 

(Continued on page 49) 
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OR ALL BOYS 


The Boys’ LIFE-LUCAS Outdoor Duration Model 


By Joseph J. Lucas 
National Outdoor Model Flying Champion 


HIS hand-launched twin-push outdoor 
duration model is one of three model 
planes designed especially for Boys’ 
Lire by the author. It has been thor- 
oughly tested by the designer and has proved a 
very reliable flyer. Many test flights, over three 
minutes in duration, have been made with this 
model. Vee 
In designing this model the author had in mind 
a plane easy to build and fly, light and sturdy, with 
record-making possibilities. The single-surface 
wings, the pine wing beams with bamboo wing ribs, 
easily adjustable wings, balsa frame, and elevator 
block are features of this model. In building it 
every fraction of weight saved is an advantage. 
If you build and assemble this model carefully, and 
make the proper adjustments after glides and trial 
flights, you will have a model equal to any the 
author has flown in competitions ranging over 
many years. 


Building the Model 


Before starting to build the model study the 
various diagrams carefully. Diagram No. I shows 
a perspective view of the model, which will give 
you an idea of how the model should look when it is 
finished. As we have stated, an important con- 
sideration in building this model is to keep the 
weight down to a minimum, but this should be 
done without sacrificing the strength requisite for 
flying under all possible flying conditions. 

Begin with the frame in building the model. 
The frame is ‘‘A” shape, and is formed with two 
rectangular balsa longerons 3934” long, 5/16” deep, 
and 5/32” wide. The longerons are shaped as 
shown in the frame section in drawing No. 2. 
Sandpaper these longerons very smooth, and dope 
them with banana oil (acetone mixed with ambroid 
in a ratio of 7 parts of the former to 1 of the latter 
makes a good doping solution). When the longerons 


are dried, the inside front ends are tapered off to 


a wedge-shape, put together with ambroid, and 
bound with silk thread. This silk thread can be 
removed, if so desired when the joint is dry. When 
putting the longerons together see that the rear 
ends are spread 1034” apart, measuring from their 
inside surfaces. 

The front or nose hook, which is shown in Draw- 
ing No. 2, is bent to shape out of No. 11 piano wire. 
The nose hook is fastened in place to the outside of 
the wedge-shaped longeron joint, with ambroid, 
and bound with silk thread. Be sure that the nose 
hook is held down securely, else it might come off 
in flight, or when hooking on the motor after rubber 
is wound. 

The longerons are braced by three “X” shaped 
pieces, and one straight piece of bamboo.. The rear 
bamboo crossed brace is 1/8” x 3/64’, and it is in- 
serted at the rearend of the longerons whichare 10)4” 
apart as shown in Drawing No. 2. The middle X 
brace is of bamboo 3/32” x 3/64”, and is fitted at 
the point designated on the diagram. The front 
bamboo X brace and the bamboo straight piece 
are 3/32” x 1/32”. The X braces and straight 
piece are cut out, and the ends shaped down with 
a knife to a wedge. They should be cut so that the 
side with the wider surface is the glossy outside of 
the bamboo. This is done because in a piece of 
slit bamboo the glossy side is much stronger. The 
longerons should be marked off with ruler and 
pencil for proper spacing of X and straight braces 
as shown in Drawing No. 2. Make a slit with your 
knife at the proper marking on the longeron. 
(It is easier to make these slits while the longerons 
are held in a vice.) This will prevent the balsa 
wood from splitting while the slits in the longerons 
are being cut. The X and straight braces (made to 
the proper length) are fastened to the longerons by 
forcing the ends of the braces into the slits so that 
they extend to the other side. Before the braces 
are glued into place, the whole frame should be 
trued up, so that the longerons are straight. It 
may be necessary to slide the braces one way or 
the other in the slits to do this. When you are 
satisfied that the longerons are true, ambroid and 
bind them with silk thread. After the ambroid has 
dried and hardened, cut the protruding bamboo 
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OYS’ LIFE is adding to its series of famous model airplanes, three 

that were specially designed for it by Mr. J. J. Lucas. Mr. Lucas 

is one of the most successful designers and flyers of model airplanes in 

the country. He is Outdoor Model Flying Champion, and President 

of the Illinois Aero Model Club—a club which has, since the beginning 
of model aviation, held most of the world records. 

The instructions on how to make the BOYS’ LIFE—Lucas Outdoor 
Duration Model, which are printed here, will be followed in the July 
issue with instructions and plans for a special Speed Model, which in 
tests has flown at a rate of more than fifty miles an hour, and in the 
August issue with an Indoor Duration Model. 

Blue prints of these models, subsequent to their publication in BOYS’ 
LIFE, can be secured by writing to the author or to us, enclosing 25c.. 


Tools and Materials You Will Need 


Get the following tools and lay them out when you start to build this 
model: A sharp knife, a pair of long nose-pliers, small block plane, 
razor blades, a candle, ruler, pencil and several pieces of sandpaper. 

The materials you will require are: ’ 

‘ 1 piece of bamboo to be cut up at least 19"’ (with or without notches). 
2 pieces of bamboo to be cut up. at least 13’ between notches. 
2 pine beams at least 27” long by 3/8” x 1/8". 
2 pieces of balsa wood for strips at least 40"' long by 3/8" x 3/16". 
2 feet No. 11 piano wire. 
2 feet No. 8 piano wire. 
1 sheet Japanese imperial silk tissue paper. 
6—1 /8” washers. 
38 feet rubber of 1/8" x 1/32" flat rubber. 
1 spool of silk thread. 
1 small can of ambroid glue. ‘ ; 
1 small can of doping solution—banana oil or acetone mixed with ambroid. 
2 balsa propeller blanks 11 1/4” x 11/4" x1". 
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parts flush with the longeron surface. If you do 
a neat job with these joints, the bindings will not be 
necessary after the braces have hardened into 
place. You can cut them loose with a razor blade. 
This, of course, slightly decreases the weight of the 
model. 

The elevator blocks are ambroided on top edge 
of longerons 3” from nose of frame. It has a hook 
made of No. 8 piano wire on top. See drawing in 
Diagram No. 2. These blocks are made out of 
balsa wood, 14” x 5/32” x 3/8”, with a 14” step 
in the centre of the block as shown in the diagram 
of elevator block. 


The Bearings 


The bearings or hangers for the propellers are 
made of No. 11 piano wire, bent to the shape in 
Drawing No. 2. 

The six cans are bent to shape as shown in 
Drawing No. 2, out of No. 8 piano wire. 

The hangers for the propellers are fastened to the 
inside surface of the longerons with ambroid and 
bound with silk thread at the point indicated on 
the diagram. 

The six cans are fastened with ambroid and silk 
thread at the intervals as shown both on the dia- 
gram of the frame, and in detail on Diagram No. 2. 


The Main Plane 


The main plane used on this model is known as 
a single surface wing, that is only the top of the 
wing shape is covered. This is an important part 
of the model, and great care should be taken in 
building it, for it will have an important bearing on 
the duration of the flights you will be able to obtain 
from the model. 

The main wing has a span of 30)4” and a cord 
of 534”. The wing beams consist of two pine 
strips 27 inches long. They are 5/16” x 3/32" 
at the-centre, tapering out gradually to 3/16” x 
3/32” at the ends of the wing. These beams are 
sand papered smooth, and coated with banana oil 
or the acetene-ambroid solution already mentioned. 

Mark off the centres of the beams with a pencil, 
then with the aid of steam from a water kettle, 
bend the beams gradually until you have a dihedral 
angle of 1 inch, as shown in Diagram No. 3. The 
ribs, seven in number, are made of bamboo, measur- 
ing 534” x 5/64” x 3/64”, and bent over steam to 
shape as shown in Drawing No. 3. Mark one of 
the beams starting from the centre each way with 
lead pencil at 4 inch intervals, for proper fastening 
of ribs. (This is the rear beam.) Then mark the 
other beam starting from the centre in each direc- 
tion at intervals in order of 314”, 4" and 4” each 
way. This is the front beam, and these markings 
of the beams are to insure the proper fastening of 
the ribs to them. The reasons for the spacing of 
the ribs on these beams is to give greater strength 
to the wing. It also helps to prevent warping. 
Whittle the ends of the ribs to a wedge-shape on 
the dull side of the bamboo, and lay them at their 
proper markings (the centre one should be slightly 
shorter than the others). The ribs are fastened to 
the top side of the wing beams at the proper inter- 
vals with ambroid and silk thread. 

The wing tips are made of a piece of bamboo, 
to inches long x 1/16” x 3/64”, bent over a candle 
flame, to the shape shown in Drawing No. 3, and 
then split in two with a knife. By splitting the 
bamboo in two you have your wing tips symmet- 
rical. Fit the bamboo wing tips to the extreme 
end of the wing beams so that the extreme point 
of the curve of the wing tip projects 134’ beyond 
the wing beams. Fasten the wing tips with a 
splice joint to the wing beams as shown in Drawing 
No. 3. Ambroid and bind with silk thread to hold 
in place. 

The Elevator 


The frame of the elevator, which is sometimes 
called the front wing, is constructed entirely of 
bamboo. It has a span of 12” and a cord of 
3 7/16”. The bamboo has a width of 5/64’ and 
a thickness of 3/64”. 

Take a piece of bamboo 19” long, 5/32” wide 

(Concluded on page 7@) 
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Speaking of Adventure 

ig WAS said of Napoleon’s soldiers that each 

one felt he carried a Marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. ... Today a common soldier, to- 
morrow, perhaps, a sergeant . . . a year from 
now a colonel, a brigadier, perhaps a general 
nobody could foretell in those startling times 
where fortune would carry the man who com- 
bined a gallant spirit with military ability. 

There is the same sense of romantic adventure 
about life today, and life especially as we know 
it in America. Commerce and industry, public 
service, science and invention have taken the 
place of war. Rank and ribbons and honors 
have given place to other rewards. 

In these columns last month we spoke briefly 
of the humble origin of many of the men who 
are now at the head of the affairs of the nations 
of the world. What is true of prime ministers 
and presidents is true also of other lines of 
endeavor. Think of the men who today direct 
our great industries! Nearly every one of our 
automobile magnates, for instance, are men 
who have risen from the ranks. Recently we 
read the story of eight presidents of the biggest 
banks in Chicago who had begun life as poor boys. 
Our great public figures, men like Edison, Ford, 
Hoover, Lindbergh, are what they made them- 
selves. What boy, reading these words to-day, 
can doubt that he too carries in his knapsack “a 
marshal’s baton,” if he only has the gallantry of 
spirit, the intelligence and force to grasp it. 
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Adventure Never Dies 
"THOSE who think of adventure in terms of 
pioneering or exploring, finding or inventing 
something that is new, are sometimes given to 


bemoaning the fate that did not give them life 
in an earlier century. To a boy of the seven- 
teenth century with such an outlook it might 
have seemed as if romantic adventure died with 
the sailors and adventurers of all sorts, who 
stormed over the Spanish Main in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. To such pessimists 
romance is just around the corner, behind them. 


This is even more true of invention. A patent ~ 
_ ment is a story of boys who wanted to do things 


office clerk in the early days of the Republic 
resigned, because, as he said, all possible inven- 
tions had already been made! 

While the pessimists of every generation were 
bemoaning the passing of adventure, their high- 
spirited fellows were finding new worlds and 
conquering them. There are more explorations 
on foot today than:there have ever been at any 
other period in history, and how that patent office 
clerk, who thought invention was at an end, would 
open his eyes if he could come back and see the 
things that have happened since his day. 


Seeing Opportunity 
AS WE have suggested elsewhere, opportunity 
is no respecter of persons. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that opportunity 
exercises the -nicest selection in the person it 
chooses for its favors. 

Opportunity has been depicted as a man with 
hair in front of him, but bald behind. If you 
saw it coming you could grasp it, but once it 
had passed you it showed only a smooth ex- 
terior with nothing to afford you a handhold. 

In both of these suggestions the idea is the old 
one that opportunity is a charm that comes 
occasionally knocking at doors, passing this one 
and striking at that. The picture suggested 
is one of patient waiting, the prize going to the 





At the Indian Sign 


Tt WOULD be romantic indeed if the 
boys of the world would acquire a 
universal language. Think of the possi- 
bility of meeting a boy from any part 
of the world, and being able to talk to 
him, and that in a code that will leave 
the passerby completely puzzled! 
Certainly the Indian Sign Language, 
thanks to the work of Mr. William Tom- 
kins (whose pioneering has given us the 
language in a comprehensive way), will 
have a head start this summer when he 
and a number of American Boy Scouts 
will take it to the World Jamboree. If 
the fifty thousand boys from all parts 
of the world who will he there respond, 
as they are likely to do, with anything 
like enthusiasm; in.a few years it will 
have spread to the boys of the four 
corners of the world. The boys of the 
world are wildly interested in every- 
thing connected with the American 
Indian, and something like the Indian 
Sign Language, that breathes the very 
air of the romance that surrounds the 
Indian Scout, is likely to spread like 
wildfire. Great Britain is already dis- 
cussing it in their publications, and 
thousands of Boy Scouts all over this 
country have not only an adequate 
knowledge, but are competent to teach it. 
It is now an alternate test to signaling in 
the Boy Scout program here. We think 
it is a fine development: it preserves a 
great tradition, its utility as an inter- 
national language is unquestionable, and, 
best of all, it brings an added bit‘ of 
romance to the great game of Scouting. 
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one who is able to respond alertly when the knock 
comes. There is, of course, such a thing. In the 
old days they talked of it as luck. Nowadays we 
speak of it as “the breaks.” 

But a far truer way of regarding opportunity 
is as something we find or make. Ellsworth 
and Byrd who as boys dreamed of vast seas of 
ice around the Poles, flew over the North Pole 
as men. The story of the men of accomplish- 


and who trained themselves along that line of 
interest. In many cases they literally searched 


, for that opportunity and captured it. The 


secret of opportunity is imagination that sees 
and dreams of things to do, and energy and 
intelligence in persisting towards that goal. 


Greatness 
WE LIVE in an age of great achievement. 


Great fortunes and fame come to some men 
almost overnight. 

There are other men though, of whom the 
world seldom hears, but who, in their own right, 
are entitled to be called great. There is a story 
told of a country doctor who worked for many 
years with the people of a small western com- 
munity. No storm was too bad to keep him 
from his patients when they were ill, no task was 
too hard for him to perform. He was revered 
by the whole countryside. Years went by and 
his fame spread until he was offered a position in 
a large city that would have afforded him wealth. 
He refused because he was happier being of 
service to the people whom he had learned to 
love. To the people of his valley there was no 
greater man in America than their own doctor. 

Some time ago Richard Washburn Child, the 
famous diplomat and writer, said ina radio address: 

“Too much emphasis is put upon fame and 
wealth. Most of us cannot attain to much of 
either, and those who have tasted them do not 
find them sweet, and many wise men have found 
them quite bitter. 

“TI once wrote a short story called ‘The Man 
in the Shadow’ and to this day people write me 
from various corners of the United States about 
that story. With him (the hero of this story) 
faithful duty really counted and not the dollars and 
cheers alone or having one’s name in encyclo- 
pedias. It wasa story of simple devotion and loy- 
alty, and the kind of courage that held out when 
nobody was looking on or waving their hats. 

“To-day if I were asked what riches were the 
finest, even finer than fame or the possession of 
mere things, I would say good citizenship and 
the love of those around me, not the love of 
passing attraction, not the love which appeals 
to one’s vanity, but the love of all human beings, 
the love given because of respect. To live in that 
kind ‘of love is better than being a prince or a 
senator, a millionaire or a great actor, or even a 
great philanthropist or a great preacher.” 


RECENTLY two remarkable tributes to the 

value of Scout training have come to us, re- 
markable because they arise from accidents in 
which Scouts were in the unsual réle of victims. 
An account of the first of these appears elsewhere. 
A whole troop was caught in a cloudburst and 
swept into a swollen stream. All concerned 
were of the opinion that but for their training 
every member of the Troop would have been 
drowned. The second tribute comes from the 
mother of Eagle Scout Cal Robinson of Sonoma, 
Calif., who, while on a hike, slipped from a rock 
and fell into shallow water, receiving injuries 
that resulted in his death. Mrs. Robinson had 
only the highest praise for Cal’s companions 
who, when they found he was missing, tracked 
him by his footprints and all but saved him 
with their first aid. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


HE National Court of Honor has awarded 

three Gold Honor Medals to Scouts for 

life-saving. ‘These awards are only made 

to registered Scouts and Commissioned 
Officers where the evidence shows actual saving of 
life at the risk of the rescuer’s. The act must show 
unusual bravery, practical results of Scout training, 
and heroism beyond the mere performance of a 
" Wileon J. Martin, age 16, Second Class 
Scout, Troop 3, Brookfield, Mo., was awarded 
the Gold Honor Medal for saving the life of Harry 
Schoch from being suffocated by ammonia fumes. 
The accident occurred in an empty ice plant where 
artificial ice was manufactured by ammonia. The 
boys had been skating and entered the empty ice 
plant to inspect it. Harry Schoch made a dash for a 


small door in the north wall of the building and ran 
into a pipe, breaking it, and releasing ammonia and 
ammonia gas, which was in storage in the refrigera- 
tion system. The ammonia was sprayed over the 
boy, hitting him on the back and the legs. He was 
surrounded by a great fog of ammonia gas and fell to 











Four Eagle Scouts chosen to represent San Francisco at 


the coming World Jamboree 


the ground. It got into his eyes 
and affected his lungs so that he 
was unable to move about or see. 
He called for help and Scout 
Martin ran to his rescue, dashed 
into the fog, groped about and 
found Schoch. Putting one of 
Schoch’s arms around his neck, 
Scout Martin dragged him into the 
open air, and helped him to a 
neighboring house where he tele- 
phoned for a doctor. Scout 
Martin prevented the pain-crazed 
boy from rubbing his eyes, thereby 
saving his eyesight. Scout Mar- 
tin’s resourcefulness, good judg- 
ment and initiative in an alto- 
gether strange situation, was highly 
commended, and was undoubtedly 
responsible for saving Schoch’s 
life, who, though severely burned, 
recovered after some weeks in 
hospital. 

James Lucas, age 15, Eagle 
Scout of Troop 18, Macon, Ga., 


— 








Dick Douglas, who last year went on 
Safari with Martin Johnson, off this 
year to an adventure in Alaska 


was awarded the Gold Honor Medal for rescuing Richard 


Hearn, age 13, from drowning. 


A number of Scouts had 


gone out to visit the site for their summer camp, where 
they went in swimming. William Smith, who could not 


swim, jumped, 


By James E. West 


chosen as the National Sea Scout Flagship 
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Own” Boy Scout Troop at Boston, Mass. 











with a number 
of others, into 
water eight feet 
deep, thinking it 
was shallow. He 
was in trouble 
immediately. 
Scout Richard 
Hearn, seeing 
him in difficul- 
ties, went to his 
rescue, but was 
dragged down by 
Smith who was 
considerably 
heavier. In the 
ensuing excite- 
ment Smith was 
rescued by one of 
the leaders 


1929 


A scene at Akron’s (Ohio) annual Scout Circus 


Cardinal O'Connell presenting a cup ta “The Cardinal’s 


The Sea Scout ship “Old Ironsides” of Chicago, Ill., which has been 


A snapshot of Pa 
Antarctic Scout, taken in New 


ee 


Zealand 


A cup presented by Sir Thomas 
Lipton, famous yachtsman, to the 
Brooklyn Sea Scouts 





ul Siple, Byrd 


present. Scout Lucas, who was some distance 
away, hearing a call, came running to the scene, and 
dove in for Hearn, who had sunk to the bottom of 
the pool, brought him up, and towed him ashore. 
Hearn was dazed, but soon recovered. 

Wilson Schooley, age 16, Tenderfoot Scout, 
Troop No. 1, Mercer, Wis., was awarded the Gold 
Honor Medal for rescue of Assistant Scoutmaster 
Richard J. Robert, age 18, from drowning. Assistant 
Scoutmaster Robert was skating along the shore of 
the lake at night when he fell into a hole of open 
water about fifteen feet in circumference. Scout 
Schooley went to his rescue. The ice around the 
hole kept breaking. The Scout lay on his stomach, 
reaching out as far as he could. At the first attempt 
Roberts got part way out but slipped and fell back 
into the water. The second attempt was successful, 
however, and the Scout pulled Roberts to safety, the 
two rolled over and over to safer ice, and skated 
ashore. 

A Radio Message from the Antarctic 
part SIPLE, the Boy Scout Representative with 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, sent the follow- 





Five Fletcher Brothers, all active members of Troop No. 2 at 


Pennsylvania State College 


ing message through Station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 13. 


To the Boy Scouts of America: 

Please accept a warm greeting from 
Little America, which is bustling with 
preparation for the coming winter. The 
disappearance of the sun this week com- 
mences the winter season. While you 
fellows are enjoying warm hikes and 
swims, I will be shoveling snow and 
taking snow baths at 50 below. 

The best of luck for the camping 
season, when I hope you will have as 
good a time as I am having. 

Paul Siple. 


In a recent message sent to Paul over 
the same radio station by his mother, 
Mrs. Siple announced that Allegheny 
College (where Paul had been a fresh- 
man) had offered him a full scholarship 
to the conclusion of the course. 


World Jamboree 

HEN you read these lines the final 

selections for the official American 
delegation to the Jamboree will have 
been made and the lists closed. As 
you know, the American official repre- 
sentation is limi- 
ted to 1,500 
Scouts and 
Leaders. Appli- 
cations were re- 
ceived for a great 
many more than 
this number, 
which the Com- 
mittee were 
forced to refuse. 
Of course, Local 
Councils and 
Troops all over 
the country are 
exeicising their 
own selection to 
bring the number 
of applications 

(Continued on 


page 72) 





Barongs and Scout 


N THE Sulu. Archipelago, the home of the Sulu Moros, 

once the most fierce and dreaded pirates of the Far 

East, is a Boy Scout Troop, unique in many respects. 

For one thing it is the only Mohammedan Troop 
commissioned by. the Boy Scouts of America. 

The three hundred: or more tiny. islands. that form this 
archipelago, lie very near the coast of the great island of 
Borneo. _They form the most southerly group of Uncle 
Sam’s great island empire in the Far East, the Philippine 
Islands. The early Spanish explorers named the people who 
inhabited Sulu, Moros, because they were Mohammedans, 
like the Moors or Moros the Spanish had been fighting for 
centuries in Europe and Africa. 

These Sulu Moros are a proud race of fighting men and 
sailors. Before the Spaniard Magellan had landed in Cebu, 
the might of these Moslem Sulus had been felt far to the 
north. The natives of the Visayas, of Palawan, of Luzon, 
knew them and feared their power. Their vintas traveled 
as far north as China and Japan, and as far to the south 
and west as Java and Sumatra. 

The Moros fought mgst ferociously and tena- 

ciously against the might of Spain.’ Time and 
again Spain secured a foothold in Sulu, only to 
be driven out again by the dauntless Moros. 
Masters of the seas, in their swift sailing vintas, 
the Sulu warriors carried the war up among the 
northern islands, ravaging the coast and sacking 
towns. With all her might, Spain was never able 
to conquer the valiant Joloano Sulus who at no 
time in their history numbered more than 70,000 
people. 

It took the American Government nearly four- 
teen years to establish 
itself completely among 
the Moros. Their spirit 
is inconquerable: They 
were, and are, ready to 
stand up against any 
odds. They love a fight 
for itself, and being Mo- 
hammedans believe that 
a short cut to Paradise 
is to kill an infidel and be 
killed. Some years ago 
in a combat a small 
group of Sulu warriors 
rushed a much larger 
force of soldiers armed 
with modern rapid-fire 
rifles. The Moros had 
no guns, only their ter- 
rible fighting knives 
called barongs. The 
last Moro attacker died within 
three feet of the blazing rifle 
muzzles. Not one of that little 
band stopped, not one turned 
back. ~The wounded dragged 
themselves on until killed. 

Consider the spirit behind the 
well-authenticated story of the 
Moro warrior who was struck in 
the breast by the bayonet of an 
American soldier. The bayonet 
did not penetrate deeply enough 
to kill. Vainly the Moro swung 
his terrible knife at the soldier 
whom he couldn’t reach. Finally 
the desperate Moro seized the muzzle of- the rifle in one 
hand, leaned on it, pushing the bayonet through his body, 
giving him one instant of life in which to strike down the 
soldier. He died while killing an infidel and Allah’s Paradise 
was his. It is such magnificent and ruthless courage that 
made the Moros the terror of the Celebees. 

It is from the youth of this remarkable people that the 
Moro Boy Scout Troop is formed. The grandfathers of many 
of these Scouts were fearless sea-rovers, and the fathers 
of some of the boys died fighting against the soldiers of 
Uncle Sam. The Moro Agricultural Foundation, organized 
by Bishop Brent, Mrs. C. Lorillard Spencer and others 
as a good-will token, felt that Scouting would be an 
excellent supplement to efforts to bring more peaceful ideals 
to these people, who, for hundreds of years, have known 
only warfare and piracy. 

Every boy in the school attended the first Scout meeting. 
When I had explain-d ‘a simple English what a Boy Scout 
was, what were the id-als that he stood for, and asked how 
many desired to study «ad train to become Scouts, the an- 
swer was a roar as a hun ‘red young voices shouted, “We all 
do.” But what a Boy © .<ut really was, only a few had the 


Native musical instr 
boys in camp 


. who looked as if they 


By Henry 


remotest idea at th 4 > 
time, for in that whole [= iy 
Archipelago of over | ' 
three, hundred islands 
there was not one Boy 
Scout. 

After the meeting one 
young boy, who had 
come from a distant 
island to attend this 
school in order to “‘bet- 
ter his condition of life” 
as he quaintly said the 


F. Phelan 





(Right) Statue of a Moro 

Scout carved out of wood 

by Scout Alamya Bran- 

don with a pocket knife. 

An American statuette is 
at the right 


(Above) A Troop of 
Moro Scouts in full 
uniform. (Left) Born 
sailors, these boys han- 
dle their vintas with 
unbelievable skill. 
(Right) Typical of 
the inland trail; a 
Sulu warrior and 

his wife 


day he enrolled, asked me what 
color the Boy Scout uniform was, 
and if I thought he was big enough 
to carry a gun! Another young 
Moro boy, a Samal from Tawi 
Tawi, wanted to know if, “after he 
became a Boy Scout and had 


uments entertain the 


earned his uniform, 
ideas on good turns 
would come into his 
head, for he wanted 
to do as many good 
turns as he could.” 


NOWING thatit 

would be impos- 
sible to train one hun- 
dred boys all at once, 
I picked out twenty The Scoutmaster wears a 

native costume 
might become lead- 
ers. I concentrated on these boys. Results were 
astonishingly good. With one exception they came 
through splendidly in their tests, which were purpose- 
ly made rather difficult. From this group I selected 
my Patrol and Assistant Patrol Leaders, and three 
Assistant Scoutmasters, and formed a temporary 
skeleton troop. = 
I explained carefully to the boys that only At 


ae 
'ypical Toloana warrior 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Staves 


thirty-two could become registered members of the first 
troop, but that I would train them all and that hard and 
meritorious work would determine which would be the lucky 
thirty-two. Surely there never was a troop of the Boy 
Scouts of America who came to Scouting with greater keen- 
ness than these thirty-two boys who formed the first Moro 
Troop—No. 155 of the Philippines. 

When I left the Philippines a few months ago our troop 
had been in operation only eight months. Already the boys 
have a striking record. They seem to have grasped the real 
spirit of the Good Turn. A part of the Scout Law is in their 
very blood. Perhaps the most striking tribute that could 
be paid to the thoroughness of the Scouting they practice, 
and the value it has been to them in the development of 
responsible and public-spirited citizenship, is shown in the 
fact that six of the eight Patrol Leaders, because of their 
Scout experience, have been chosen for work in the Govern- 
ment schools. . Fifty boys have since qualified in their 

Tenderfoot tests and will be formed into troops, 


‘THE country is ideal for the practice of the out- 

dooractivities of Scouting. Because the boys them- 
selves are handy, and water-and-forest wise, the troop 
has had a hiking and sailing record, remarkable for 
an eight-month-old troop. Here is part of it: 

1. A hike of 25 miles to the village of Silangkan, 
formerly a pirate town. 

2. A climb up Mt. Tumangtangis, an extinct 
volcano—3,100 feet—distance, 8 miles. 

3. Fourteen-mile hike into the crater of the Bud 
Tukay volcano, whose crater is a lake. The Scouts 
cooked their meals and made camp on the banks of 
the lake inside the crater. Excitement was furnished 
by presence of crocodiles in the lake. 

4. To the town of Maimbumg on the coast, 

former residence of the Sultans 
of Sulu, and once the most im- 
portant town in Sulu. 18 miles. 
5. A week’s sea-trip in vin- 
tas. 150 miles. 
6. Hike of 20 milesto Parang, 
the largest Moro village in Sulu. 
Most of the houses are con- 
structed over the water piles. 
7. A five-day hike to Tim- 
puak Crater Lake and Bud 
Bagsak Volcano. Total distance 
over 100 miles, It was on Bud 
Bagsak that the battle of Bag- 
sak Cota was fought in 1014. 
In it American and Filipino 
soldiers crushed the Moro war- 
riors in a fierce two-day engagement in which hundreds of 
Moros perished. 

The first important hike of the troop was made about six 
weeks after the first meeting. It was to a quaint Moro 
village on the coast of Jolo Island called Silangkan, once a 
famous pirate stronghold of the Sulu sea-rovers. The houses 
of these sea-Moros are built out over the sea on wooden piles 
which allow their boats to be tied at their doors. The hike 
was rather a stiff one, nearly twenty miles under a broiling 
tropical sun; one that would prove a test to a group of 
American tenderfoots, but one of which these sturdy Moro 
boys thought nothing. The principal diversion on this hike 
was the Scoutmaster being treed by an enraged carabaro, 
a native work-buffalo, which seems to have an inherited 
dislike for the white man. It was great entertainment for 
the Moro Scouts to see their Scoutmaster perched on a 
limb, minus his hat and resembling, as the boys later told 
him, a Kuhao—a large native bird 
whose call suggests a person in sorrow. 
Carabaros rarely molest the natives. 
One of the smallest of the Scouts 
walked up to it, and hitting it on the 
nose with a piece of bamboo drove it 
away. ‘These animals weigh about 
2,000 pounds. They have been re- 
sponsible for the death of quite a 
number of white people, although they 
rarely bother the natives. 

As we neared the coast we attracted 
quite a bit of attention from the peo- 
ple living in the neighborhood. Moros 
often travel about the islands but 
usually in groups of two or three and 
with a set purpose. Large bands of 
people were usually looked on with 
suspicion as perhaps a war party or 4 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Jam Man and the Jamboree 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


The June Bug sat on the sour gum tree books wherein I tell all these state secrets to the inner circle Of course, at the Jamboree there will be little opportunity 
Every litile soul bound to shine of real, dyed-in-the-wool campers. I have just written Finis for wilderness work, but while over there a lot of you are 
A-humming a tune to the bumble bee, on my Buckskin Book for Buckskin Men and Boys, which is going to go on hikes, and on these hikes you should be able 
Every little soul bound to shine. jam full from cover to cover of material of this sort. to carry your own pack and be able to cook your own meals, 


I wish it were possible for all my readers to be thoroughly as were all the old-time Scouts like George Rogers Clark, 
HICH is the sign for you and me to pack up our posted on camping material; because a lot of you are going George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Jim Bridger, Joe 
duffle and beat it to the open, for this is the over to the Jamboree this summer where you will meet the Meek, Bill Cody, Davy Crockett and Kit Carson. Oh, my! 
Blue Sky Month, and if you are not glad you Scouts of all other parts of the world, and I shall feel very would it not be fine if we could have a bunch of those fellows 
are alive in June have your folks send for a much disappointed and terribly grieved if my boys do not to go with us to the Jamboree and show the Scouts of the 


























































specialist to see what’s the matter with you; you must be excel in everything pertaining to the outdoor life. We who world some real wilderness stuff? But it cannot be; they are 
affected with gloomiglumglum, a very, very serious and live in the country that gave to the world that stalwart race now attending a bigger, greater and grander Jamboree than 
terrible disease. When you have gloomiglumglum, there is of men known as Scouts, from whom our organization . can be pulled off on this mud ball of ours that is whirling like 
only one color in. the spectrum—look that word up in the borrowed its name, should by all rights excel in all those a cannonball through space, while we are fussing around on 
dictionary and see what I mean by it—and that color is arts which tend to life and comfort in the open. its surface with our Scout rallies. 

blue. If you look at yourself in the glass, you will find : . I love youth wherever it is to be found. There 


is something about a boy that thrills me and causes 
me to want to live as long as there are any boys 
in the world imbued with that contagious en- 
thusiasm and ambition to excel in all that’s 
worthwhile peculiar to boyhood; but I am an 
American, and we here in America have traditions 
to fulfil. Therefore, I am telling you boys to 
perfect yourselves in everything relating to camp- 
ing and hiking, pioneering and outdoor life, and 
do it so well that none will excel you, when some 
of you go on that jolly excursion, the Round-up 
Of The Boy Scouts Of The World. And by the 
way, Round-up, to those of us who live in the 
Western Hemisphere, is a much more appropriate 
word than Jamboree, but let it be Jamboree, and 
we will not be so selfish as to sing: 


We don’t eat Jam, 
With any Jam man, 
That don’t eat Jam with us. 


that your skin is turning blue. It was this gloomiglum- 
glum which gave the color to old Bluebeard’s chin 
whiskers. This old Turk as he sat at the harem door 
would mumble and grumble: 








Everything is gummy when you’re blue 
Geel here comes the “ flul” 
Your best friends are dummy when you’re blue, 
Tve busted my bow of yew! 
There is nothing good and true 
Your rent is overdue! 
Everybody’s doing you when you’re blue. 





That is the way I almost but not quite feel, when I 
find that the typist or printer makes me say that to 
score a log is to hew it; but shucks, here, Fig. A, is a 
scored log; when one cuts away the scoring he hews it, 
Fig. B, and a good axman is never blue nor are his 
whiskers azure. 

None of this applies to the blue sky; that is another 
kind of blue not associated with the heavy, dull, blue 
mental atmosphere which surrounds a fellow when his 
burgoo doesn’t goo, when his doughgod is heavy, when 
his biscuits taste like soda mints and all that sort of 
thing. No, no, everything is joyous under the cerulean 
blue sky of June; tha'’s why we are now doing up our 
packs for a week-end hike. Let ’er go! 

Many times I have told you how to make a pack, but 
every month somebody writes to me, asking me how to 
do up a pack, just as if I had never told them, and ask- 
ing me for the best pack-strap; so again I am giving you 
diagrams on how to roll up your pack and the only 
honest-to-goodness sort of a pack-strap to use. 

The best material of which to make this pack-strap 
is the sort of webbing that upholsterers use; it should be 
at least two or three inches broad. The eyelet holes at 
each end of the breast band must be stitched like a but- 
tonhole. The eyelet holes must not be supplied with 
metal grummets for that defeats the purpose of this 
rig; we want the line to grip when passed through the 
holes at the ends of the breast band, and they will not 
grip if grummets are used. 

Every time I have had one of these manufactured 
for me, the commercial dummies insist upon putting 
grummets in these holes. The most difficult thing in 
the world, boys, is to have camping material made 
according to campers’ ideas, instead of 
to suit the salesman. The difference 
between you and the storekeeper is that 
you want camping material for USE and 
comfort and they make camping mate- 
rial for profit, so the best thing you can 
do is to make these pack-straps yourself, 
Fig. 13. Fig. 14 shows you how to 
fasten them on to your pack, while 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
show you how to make the pack. Fig. 
12 is the back view, the rear view of the 
pack after the pack-straps, Fig. 13, are 
attached. Fig. 14 is the front view of 
the pack with the pack-straps at- 
tached. 

I have told you all this many times 
before, and you will find it in all my 
books, but each year we. have a new 
crowd of boys to talk to, who have just. 
become subscribers to Boys’ Lire or who 
just joined the Scouts, and of course’ 
they are not posted on all the wonderful 
material to be found in the batk num- 
bers of Boys’ Lirr, and, unfortunately, 
not all of them possess a library of my ° 
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For we really would give a whole pot of jam to the 
other fellow whether he cared a jam for us or not; 
we are Scouts and when we are lucky enough to 
have some jam, we divide with the other fellow 
and thus have a real Jam—boree! 








OU fellows also must teach the foreign Scouts 
all the American things you know; teach them 
how to make American cornbread, and in order to 
teach them that, first learn how to do it yourself. 
Take two cups of Southern cornmeal and a 
scant half teaspoon of salt, a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, a heaping tablespoon of lard, that is, a 
gob of lard about the size of a hen’s egg. Mix the 
salt, baking powder and meal together while dry. 
Melt the lard in a cup of hot water, then stir the 
water and lard into the meal, adding about two 
more cups of hot water to give the meal the right 
consistency. Put this in a pan and bake it in a hot 
oven about thirty minutes (if you have an oven); 
but if you have no hot oven, put it in a reflector 
oven and set it up in front of a hot fire. But if you 
have no reflector oven, put it in the frying-pan 
and set it up in front of the fire built like the one 
shown in Fig. 15. THIS IS HOECAKE. 

OR 
With your hands pat the meal into the 
form and size of biscuits and bake 
them as already described. THESE 
ARE PONES, Fig. 16. 

OR 

Leave out the lard and then pat your 
meal into the form of cakes about seven 
inches in diameter and as thick as your 
finger. With plenty of very hot grease 
in the frying-pan cook your cake as 
you would doughnuts, a method which 
the chef or cook would call deep fat 
frying. THIS IS JOHNNY CAKE, 
Fig. 17. 








OR 
Carefully ‘brush away the hot coals 
from off the flat stone on which you 
have built the fire, Fig. 18, pat the 
cake with your hands into the form of 
a Johnny cake, but double thickness, 
Then rake the hot coals and ashes over 
the top of it and allow it to bake thor 
oughly, Fig. 19. Blow off the ashes, 
then take a clean, damp cloth and 
wipe carefully off, and the hot cake is 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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No License Needed 
1. How much does it cost to build a two-tube short-wave 
receiver? 
2. Must I have a license to operate it?—J. A. Wardlow. 
1. From ten to thirty dollars depending upon the parts 


selected. 
2. No; a license is not required to operate a receiving set in 


the United States. 


One Crystal is Enough 
I have a crystal detector set. Can I increase its range by add- 
ing more crystals, and if so, where should they be attached?— 
William Jenkins. 
No; one crystal detector is sufficient and other crystals can- 
not be used as amplifiers. 


Plans for a Crystal Set 
1. Where can I get plans for a crystal receiving set? 
2. Will more than one ground wire help a crystal 
set?—Willard Dunlap. 
1. Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
2. Incase one ground contact is not up tostandard 
a second will often improve reception. 


Two Sets on One Wire 


Can two radio sets be used in connection with the 
same antenna at the same time?—Fred Eagle. 

No; when the one set is tuned it will throw the 
other out of tune, and will also stir up howls. 


Television Images 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. — 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Radio's 
Possibilities 
Are Only Scratched 


Why Stations Fade 
4 When listening to some New York stations they suddenly di: 
out. But if I turn to other stations I get them clearly. I live in 
New York City— Lawrence Aronson. 

It is probably caused by a neighbor’s set “blanketing’”’ 
your reception. When his set is tuned it throws yours out c{ 
tune on that particular wave-length to which both sets ar« 
tuned. This often happens if two antennas are too close cr 
parallel. 


Learning the Code 

A friend, who lives six miles away, and I are interested in 
learning the radio code so that we will be able to pass the re 
quirements for an amateur license. Would we be permitted to 
operate a transmitter over this short distance that would | 
weak enough to keep from interfering, and without a license?— 
G. E. Fleming. 

No, all transmitters must be licensed. You can 
not tell how far the waves will travel no matte: 
how weak the transmitter. Use a high-pitch elec- 
tric buzzer, a dry cell, and a telegraph key in series, 
so that you can alternate in sending to each other 
until both can copy the code. Lots of practice in 
this way is the best way to learn the code, and 
you might also tune in on stations that send 
slowly in the amateur short-wave band. 


Sparks Forbidden 


1. Is it possible to obtain a license for a simpli 
spark gap wireless station? 





OYS may wonder if there is an opportunity in radio. In answer 
“Sparks” Chard calls attention to the recent remarks of Owen 
D. Young: 

**Radio is in reality a linking up of millions of homes. Inevitably this 


2. Where can I obtain requirements for an opera- 
tor’s license and station license?—Richard Davis. 

1. Amateur spark stations are prohibited by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 


1. Can the image of a television broadcast be heard 


as well as seen? 
2. How can I connect a lightning arrester with two 


binding posts?—Frederick Myers. 

1. Yes; it is heard as a whistle-like sound, but 
is not continuous. 

2. The standard lightning arrester usually has 
three posts, one for the lead-in connection; one for 
the set, and one for the wire that leads to the ground. 
Perhaps you have some special type, and if so try to 





has had its effect upon the nature of the programs presented, whether 
they be educational or merely entertainment. 
timately be no one can predict, but in spite of the development which has 
been crowded into these past few years, we can still say that the surface 
of radio’s possibilities has only been scratched.” 


What its effect will ul- 


2. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


No License for Receiver 


Does a radio receiver require a government license? 
—Bill Tarbell. 
No; not in the United States. 








get the directions supplied by the manufacturer. 


Radio Waves for Amateur Stations 


RaAvi0 amateurs are now authorized by Uncle Sam to 
operate within the following wave bands: 0.7481 to 
0.7500 meters; 5 to 5.36; 10 to 10.71; 20.83 to 21.43; 41.10 
to 42.86; 75 to 85.7 and 150 to 175 meters. 

Amateur radiotelephone is permitted only in the following 
bands: 5 to 5.36 meters; 84.50 to 85.70 and 150 to 175 
meters. 

Amateur television and picture transmission is allowed 
in the following bands: 5 to 5.36, and 150 to 175 meters. 

Spark transmitters are not authorized for amateur use. 
“Sparks” Chard has received several letters from amateurs 
recently asking if they can broadcast news and music 
The answer is that amateur stations are not permitted to 
send out news, music, lectures, sermons or any form of 
entertainment. 

*_* * 

An Army-Amateur Radio System arranged by the Signal 

Corps of the U. S. Army and the American 


are permitted in the regular broadcasting wave-band between 
200 and 550 meters except for experimental use between 1 
and 6 A. M. 

** * 

New radio receiving sets, manv of them to be introduced at 
the Radio Trade Show in June at Chicago, will be equipped 
with the screen-grid tube, developed for use in alternating 
current, all-electric receivers. The new tube is heralded as 
one of outstanding merit, unequaled by any other tube 
because of its high amplification and extreme sensitivity. 
Bulbs of this screen-grid type were introduced to [experi- 
menters more than a year ago, but, because of its power the 
engineers were not able to use it in broadcast receivers built 
for the general market. It was so sensitive that its selec- 
tivity could not be controlled. But now the designers of the 
1929-30 circuits have succeeded in making it work to per- 
fection. The bulb resembles a standard tube except that it 


has a tiny metal can-like structure on top of the bulb. This 
is to provide for a necessary extra connection. The tube 
must be housed in a metal compartment of its own, other- 
wise the set would tune broadly, and stations would over- 
lap. 

It is called “the latest innovation in radio’ because it 
affords “‘new selectivity, new sensitivity, and new distance 
range, giving sensational performance, never before ap- 
proached in a popular-priced radio set.” Some of the tubes 
are numbered AC-22 or 222, although it is expected. that 
some of the new alternating current type of screen-grid 
tube will be numbered 224. It cannot be used in present 
broadcast receivers by merely substituting it for a general 
purpose tube unless the circuit is adapted for its use. 

Engineers call attention to the fact that the average 
tuned radio frequency has a voltage amplification of five 
or less per tube, while in a receiver properly designed with 

a screen-grid tube amplification of 25 per tube 





Radio Relay League has been revised, and the 
new plan is now in effect. The idea is to pro- 
vide additional channels of communication 
throughout the United States so that in times of 
emergency the amateur stations can augment or 
replace land lines damaged or destroyed by flood, 
fire, tornado, earthquake, ice, riots or insurrec- 
tions. Furthermore, it will provide amateur 
operators with a knowledge of Army methods 
of radio procedure and the basic principles of 
using radio in the field. Stations designated to 
serve in the plan are known as “Army Amateur 
Radio Stations,” and are awarded a certificate 
to that effect. The Army’s network control 
station is located at The Signal School, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 
s* * 

For amateur-television experimenters there 
are now seventeen stations licensed by the 
Federal Radio Commission to broadcast images 
between 2,000 and 2,200 kilocycles and 2,750 
and 2,950 kilocycles. No television broadcasts 





Radio+ amateur station 2ALU, operated by Fred M. Link, in N. 
he reports having talked with the Byrd Expedition in the Antarctic, 10,000 miles away 


is easily obtained. In other words, two screen- 
grid tubes will give an amplification of 25 times 
25 or 625, while the average two-stage tuned 
radio-frequency circuit using 301-A tubes gives 
5 times five or 25. 

This type of tube is also excellent for short- 
wave reception, but requires the same special 
precautions as in broadcast receivers. Boys 
who plan to build new sets will find this tube well 
worth while, and they will see it in the new outfits 
shown for the first timein June. Wiring diagrams 
and special instructions are furnished with each 
tube. Those boys who are interested in having 
the latest development in the radio field will 
find here a tube of remarkable possibilities. 

*s* * 


Television station W2XBS, operated by the 
} Radio Corporation of America at 711 Fifth 
/ Avenue, New York City, is now on the air 


foe =e daily from 7 to 9 P.M. Images are broad- 
York City, with which 


cast on the wave band between 142.8 to 149.9 
meters. The power is 250 watts. 


June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Remington Official Knife 
R 3333 Boy. Scouts of America 
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. MAKING 


AN AUTOMOBILE 


OU can make a lot of things with a 
Remington Official Scout Knife— 
from automobiles to aeroplanes and 


bows and arrows. 


The big cutting blade is sharp and stays 
sharp— it’s hand-honed at the factory. 
Then there’s a good long screw-driver 
and bottle-opener blade; a patented can- 
opener that won’t slip, and cuts right 


through tin; and a reamer blade, for 
punching holes and scraping, that’s a 


dandy. 


The Boy Scouts of America have tested 
this knife and endorsed it. That’s why 
it’s called the Remington Official Scout 
Knife. You can buy it at your dealer’s 
and we'll be glad to send you a circular 
that tells all about it. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ine. 


25 Broadway 





113 Years of Quality 


New York City 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Ready for a Drink?) 


European Scouts I Have Met 
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“You're welcome. And it’s the 
finest water in the world. I've 
been drinking it for 50 years.” 


EAR, cold water from an old- 
fashioned well looks mighty tempt- 
ing on a hot day. One might 

naturally think that if the owner of the 
well drinks the water it must be pure. 
But the fact that he has drunk the 
water without apparent harm does 
not prove that the water is pure. 


Science has discovered that a few in- 
dividuals have been able to drink 
water more or less polluted with 
typhoid germs without contracting 
typhoid fever. But it is never safe for 
anyone to take immunity for granted. 


Typhoid fever is a filth disease. It 
usually kills one out of every ten 
persons who have it. Until authorities 
responsible for the purity of drinking 
water, milk and other foods in cities and 
towns learned how to guard against 
typhoid, outbreaks of this disease 
scourged the country year after year. 


There were no great typhoid scourges 
last year in the United States, yet 
approximately 65,000 persons 
were stricken needlessly with 
typhoid fever and 6,500 died. 


Those who recover from ty- 
phoid fever are left in such 
physical condition that for about 
three years after an attack the 
deathrate of such persons is 
twice the normal rate for the 
same ages. 


Why risk typhoid fever 
when it can be prevented? 


The story of inoculation which 
prevents typhoid fever is a 
brilliant page in the history of 
the many triumphs of science 
over disease. 


During the Spanish-American 
War, 281,000 of our men went * 
into service. One out of every * 
twelve contracted typhoid. In 
the World War there were 
4,000,000 American soldiers, 
nearly all inoculated against ‘ty- ' 
phoid. Although many of them — 
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were sent to typhoid-infected areas, 
only one out of every 3,700 had typhoid. 


While typhoid fever frequently comes 
from drinking polluted water, it also 
comes from infected milk and various 
other contaminated foods, and from 
unsuspected “typhoid-carriers"—a few 
individuals who have recovered from 
the disease but who continue to carry 
the germs. When typhoid-carriers are 
employed as helpers in households, 
hotels or restaurants there is great 
danger that they will cause infection 
among those they serve. 


Inoculations against typhoid fever are 
extremely simple and leave no scar. 
They protect from two to five years. 
Why take chances? Be prepared for 
your motor, camping and hiking trips 
this year. Go to your doctor Be e 
protection he can give. 


* * * * 


Wherever cities protect their supply of 

drinking water from sewage or purify 
their water by chlorination the 
deathrate from typhoid drops. 
A marked reduction also takes 
place in communities where milk 
and food supplies are carefully 
protected and food handlers 
thoroughly inspected. But un- 
til this protection is general in 
cities, towns and villages and 
in country districts as well, 
typhoid inoculation is vitally 
necessary. 


Inoculation against typhoid is 
not the same as inoculation 
which prevents diphtheria or 
vaccination against smallpox. 
All three are necessary health 
protections at home and espe- 
cially when travelling. 


The Metropolitan will be glad 
to mail, without cost, its book- 
let, “The Conquest of Typhoid 
Fever,” to anyone who requests 
it. Address Booklet Department, 
69-B, Metropolitan Life \In- 
surance Company, New York. 


By Stanley Orkin 
RETURNED recently from a trip 
through Europe where I saw Scouts of 

many nations. In Paris while I was on a 

sight-seeing bus I saw a group of French 

Boy Scouts. Of course this interested me, 

so I immediately went over and tried to 

talk with them (mostly with my hands). 

I think I finally succeeded in making them 

understand that I was an American Boy 

Scout. They- were selling artificial flowers 

to raise money for a hut, of which I bought 

some gladly. As a consequence they all 
soon took a liking to me. Their uniform 
consisted of high top shoes, grey wool socks 
blue wool shorts, a khaki shirt, neckerchief, 
and hat which were similar to ours. Their 
badges were worn exactly in the same order 

‘and place as we-wear ours. I took their 

picture and they said something which I am 

sure meant “Thank You” in French. 
From Paris I traveled to Riga, Latvia via 
Berlin. For about three weeks I stayed in ’ 


Scouts from many countries on the shores of 
the Baltic, last July 


Edinburgh, a small summer resort on the 
Baltic Sea. It is fourteen miles from Riga. 
While I was here I was very fortunate be- 
cause a jamboree was being held seven 
miles from Edinburgh. Scouts from all 
the countries of Central Europe were 
there. Of course I couldn’t miss the op- 
portunity of visiting them, so my father 
rented a car and we drove out to the 
camp. The camp was situated on the 
shore of the Baltic Sea among many tall 
pine trees. The general lay-out of the 
tents was similar to ours. They did not 
sleep on blankets but on mats made of 
straw which was sewed together. I had on 
my uniform and they all looked at me very 
curiously as if they had never seen an Amer- 
ican Boy Scout before. I traded all of my 
badges that I had with me for some of their 
badges. One Scout gave me an Estonian 
badge which is very similar to our First Class. 
In.the middle it has the Seal of Estonia where 
ours has the emblem of the United States. 
The scroll at the bottom has the inscription 
“Ole Valmis” which I later learned meant, 
“Be Prepared.” I watched them cook and 
set up tents. They go by the same methods 
as we do to cook. One thing that attracted 
my attention was this: When they would cook 
they dug a round trench about three yards in 
diameter and made a fire in it, then the whole 
troop sat on the outside and cooked together. 
Some countries have no age requirement to 
join the Scouts and the boys join as young as 
they wish. After I had taken many snap- 
shots I departed, happy from what I had 
learned. 

Their uniforms were practically like the 
French uniforms I have previously described, 
except some Scouts (from Poland) wore caps 
instead of hats. Other Scouts did not wear 
neckerchiefs but neckties and sashes over 
their chest. The Latvian Scouts wore blue 
cotton shirts, which when perspiration got 
on them lost their shape. I was later told 
that the reason they wore cotton and not 
wool was because cotton was much cheaper, 
and most of the boys were not able to buy 
the wool ones. Latvia is a small republic 
about the size of Mississippi, and has about 
2,000,000 inhabitants. Before the war this 
country was part of Russia, but now it is 
an independent republic. 

From Edinburgh I traveled to Karlsbad, 
Czecho-slovakia via Berlin. I saw very few 
Scouts throughout Czecho-slovakia. It seems 
that Scouting is not very well organized in 
that country and each Scout works alone in- 
stead of in a Troop. 


Hops 
By Alfred J. Cantor 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe W orld, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force. More new Insurance each year 


MANY, many years ago when the world 
was young, there lived in China, a young 
boy whose name was Wan Long Hop. Yes, he 
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The Readers’ Page 


was named after Lindbergh. Wan Long Hop 
was very rich. He had enough money to last 
him all his life—if he died to-morrow! 

Yes, that was Wan Long Hop’s only 
trouble; he didn’t have any money. Yo, 
know even in China they have money; sure. 
Mexican money. Without money | ¢ 
couldn’t marry Missee Lindee whom he 
loved very much; she was very rich. Besices 
being very rich she was the most beautify! 


« flapper in China; a typical Chinese girl. 


She was six feet tall and six inches wide. 
Her hair was done up in a series of knots on 
top of her head. .No, she wasn’t a girlee 
scoutee, Her father had offered her hand in 
marriage to a rich prince but he refused 
because he was afraid the rest of her would 
go with it. 

Well; gentle readers (all authors say that), 
you can see what a predicament Wan Long 
Hop wasin. Missee Lindee’s father wouldn’t 
let her marry anyone unless he was very 
rich’or had flown over the Wet Ocean in an 
aeroplane, and Wan Long Hop was guilty of 
neither of these. 

One day Wan Long Hop came to visit 
Missee Lindee. He came by the under. 
ground tunnel, because if Two Choos ever 

found him there he would kill him in cold 

blood, warm blood, or what have you? 

“Look,” said Wan Long Hop as they 
were seated together on the sofa. “I have 
a surprise for you.” 

“For me?” squealed Missee Lindee in 
her dainty, guttural, voice. 

“You don’t believe ‘I’d tell a fib, do 
you?” he muttered. And then and there 
they started to quarrel. 

Suddenly they were startled to hear 


Jamboree in 1928 


stealthy footsteps approaching on_horse- 
back. ‘Now I have you,” squawked Two 
Choos, for it was he who had come in. Upon 
saying this he drew his dagger and lunged at 
Wan Long Hop. 

“Oh no you don’t,” shouted Wan Long 
Hop. “Look, I wear Paris Garters and no 
metal can touch me!” 

“Grrr!” growled Two Choos. “This 
time you’re safe, but coises, I’ll not be foiled 
next time!” 

Two weeks later Wan Long Hop decided 
that since he loved Missee Lindee and 
couldn’t marry_her unless he became rich, 
that he would fly across the ocean. 

At last the day appointed for the flight 
arrived. It was a wonderful night and the 
sun was shining bright while all the little 
stars twinkled in the blue sky. 

The plane was all set for the flight. Every 
nut and bolt had been examined; yes, every 
nut, right down to Wan Long Hop! 

“Here I go,” shouted Wan Long Hop as 
the plane soared off the ground. 

Wan Long Hop was certain that he would 
make it because the witch doc had told him 
that unless he failed, he would make it. This 
gave Wan Long Hop much confidence because 
he knew that witch docs are never wrong 
unless they are mistaken. 

And he did make it! And besides that he 
established a new record; he made it in 
two weeks, seventy-two hours and ninety- 
nine minutes. That was last year’s world 
champion high-jump record and was on!) 
beaten this year by two and a half gallons! 

Wan Long Hop was very happy. He ha‘! 
succeeded and was now making millions b) 
autographing baseballs for young aeroplane 
fans. Now that he was’a success, Two Choo: 
was only too glad to have him for a son-in-law 

And so it came to pass that according to 
the ancient Chinese custom they were marrie¢ 
on Labor Day and lived happily never alter. 


And So He Dyed 
By Erik W. Modean i 
THE store was situated on the East Side 
of the city. A small store . . . not to be 
judged by the expensive roadster parked in 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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Your ah 


may depend on the footwear you wear now! 


How can Firestone Athletes’ Shoes increase your 
athletic success? Check over these facts and you will 
see. The famous athlete, the winner, is the man who 
makes every ounce of his muscle count. He can focus 
all of his strength on a supreme moment. It’s not so 


much a matter of how much muscle he has 
—but how he uses his strength and skill. 

And that’s why you need Firestone 
Athletes’ Shoes now—when you're training 
your muscles. So your feet will move when 
your head says “Go.”So you can stop, start, 
leap, dodge, race in a way that will teach 
your muscles to “do their stuff” at the right 
moment, to a split second. 

You need Firestone Athletes’ Shoes, be- 
cause they have soles that will grip on any 
kind of surface. They have correctly de- 
signed, ankle-supporting uppers that give 


ATHLETES’ 


The Commander has a heavy self-cleaning sole with 
sharp-edged cleats, and the upper is made of mole- 
skin—the material used in high-grade football suits. 


tirestone 


S H O 
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you confidence. They are built to fit your feet accu- 
rately, snugly—so you move like a flash—get the most 
out of the energy you use. 

Three favorite models are shown here. The Camper 
is a quality shoe at a moderate price—with crepe- 


molded soles of grey rubber—double- 
stitched reinforcements—and sturdy duck 
uppers. The Tiretred has an extra tough 
sole with the non-skid tread design of 
world record making Firestone Tire. 
Look up the shoe dealer or department 
store that sells Firestone Athletes’ Shoes— 
it’s worth while to get the genuine, with 
“The Mark of Quality” on the ankle patch. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane St. Chicago : 501 S. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia : 23rd and Wood Sts. 
lis : 444 Sti Bivd. B : 141 Brookline Ave. 
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Composite target of 50 
- fired by — os 
with Lubaloy Li Rifle 
.22's. Score: 477. Within 
one point of equaling the 
world's record of 478 out 
of a possible s00. Serge. 

oung has won several 
National Pistol Cham- 
pionships and set aworld's 
record in pistol marks- 
manship. 


Champion Pistol Shooter 


Demonstrates te Bull’s-eye Accuracy 


of Western Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 


ERGT. J. H. YOUNG of the 
Portland Oregon Police 
Department has demonstrated 
the remarkable accuracy of 
Western Lubaloy .22's better 
than words can tell the story. 


Bull’s-eyes are what count and you 
can rely on Lubaloy cartridges to 
shoot straight to the mark. The tar- 
get above shows the result of fifty 
shots fired by Sergt. Young, using 
Lubaloy cartridges in a .22 caliber 
pistol. 


But super-accuracy isn’t the only 
feature of WesterN Lubaloy .22's. 
Loaded with smokeless powder and 
non-corrosive priming, they 


Won’t Rust Your Gun 


They keep the gun as bright as new 
—free from rust, pitting and corro- 
sion. Cleaning is unnecessary. You 
can say good-bye to your cleaning 


rod the day you start shooting 
Lubaloy smokeless .22's. 


Bright, Clean Cartridges 
Free from Grease! 


These new cartridges arecoated with 
bright, shining Lubalay, a lubricat- 
ing alloy that does away with 
gummy grease and makes them 
gleam like ‘Bullets of Gold!’’ No 
grease to soil your hands or pockets. 
Lint and grit won't stick to them 
and get into your gun. They're as 
smooth and clean as the crystal on 
your watch—and they shoot even 
better than they look! 

Cost more? . . . No sir! Not a penny 
more than ordinary lead-bullet .22’s! 
Next time you buy cartridges for 
your .22 rifle, ask for Western Lub- 
aloy .22's. They are sold in nearly 
every store that sells ammunition. 
Write for literature and a free copy 
of Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen’s 
thrilling booklet, ‘‘American Big 
Game Hunting.” 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 654 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., and San Francisco, Cal. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 
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For Eagle Scout 
Rank 


rt. What Merit 
Badges are required for 
Eagle Scout Rank? 

2. Why are they required? 

3. Why not let the Scout choose his own 
Merit Badges? 

4. Has any one ever been awarded all of the 
Merit Badges?—O.IvER D. BRACKEN. 

1. The list consists of twenty-one Merit 
Badges and is published in the Handbook for 
Boys and many other places in Scout litera- 
ture. It is too long to print here. 

2. It was felt that these Merit Badges give 
a boy the all-round training necessary for the 
highest rank in Scouting. 

3- Because the Scout might not choose 

these particular twenty-one Merit Badges 
which it is necessary for him to have to 
deserve the title of Eagle. 
) 4. Some boys have won all of the Merit 
Badges. While it is a fine thing for a Scout 
to be interested in Merit Badge work and to 
progress in Scouting, he should not fail to 
place emphasis upon his civic service and 
service relation to Scouting as well. 


The World Scout Jamboree 


1. What is the date of the next International 
Scout Jamboree? 

2. How many nations were represented at 
the Jamboree in 1924 at Copenhagen?—Jor 
REDLINE. 

r. July 30th to August 13th. 

2. Thirty-three. 


Removing Officers 

Can the officers in a Troop, such as Patrol 
Leaders, Scribes, and so forth who do not prove 
satisfactory, be removed?—VINCENT GALLA- 
GHER. 

Yes, but the Scoutmaster should make 
every effort to train the boy so that he will 
prove satisfactory in his office before finally 
removing him. Many Scoutmasters allow 
‘the Troop to change officers at regular inter- 
,vals, so that an unsatisfactory leader is 
‘automatically removed in this way. 


A Lone Scout Is a Boy Scout 


1. Are Lone or Junior Scouts allowed to 
wear the official Scout Uniform and insignia? 

2. Is a Patrol meeting of the Lone or Junior 
Scouts, from ro to 12 years of age, allowed to be 
held without the Scoutmaster of the Troop 
present?@—HarveEyY B. MCCLELLAN. 

t. A Lone Scout is a Boy Scout and wears 
the Official Uniform. But Junior Scouts are 
not recognized as an official organization, 
so that they may not wear the official in- 
signia. 

2. A Lone Scout could not have a Patrol 
meeting because a Lone Scout is a boy who 
cannot join a Troop or a Farm or Home 
Patrol. I cannot say about Junior Scouts. 


The Scout Handclasp 


Please tell me how to shake hands with an 
American Scout.and how to shake hands with a 
foreign Scout.—JACK BELKIN. 

By agreement of the Scout Leaders 
throughout the world, Boy Scouts greet 
Brother Scouts with a left-hand clasp. This 
means of greeting is also used in connection 
with all Scout gatherings. It is intended to 
have this different method serve to remind 
Scouts that they belong to a world-wide 
brotherhood and that everywhere through- 
out the world Scouts are following this 
method of extending greetings as evidence of 
their interest in Scouts in ali parts of the 
world. In America, Scouts extend the left- 
hand with the three middle fingers in the 
same relative position as in the Scout Sign, 
extending in a straight line along the other’s 
wrist, and with the thumb and little finger 
clasped around the other hand. The three 
fingers extended remind them of the three 
points of the Scout Oath; the touching of the 
thumb and the finger indicates the bond of 
friendliness and worthy purpose between 
Scouts. If you shake hands with « foreign 
. Scout, you simply extend the left-hand in the 
same manner as you would the right. 
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Books on Minerals 


Can you please tell 
me where I can get « 
book on stones and min- 

erals and methods_of identifying them? Also 
the price of the book or books?—EDWIN Herr. 

I am taking the following from the Merit 
Badge pamphlet on Mining. “A Catalogue 
of Minerals,” Chester, $1.25; “Common 
Minerals and Rocks,” W. O. Crosby, $.60; 
‘Minerals and How to Study Them,” Dana, 
$1.50; ‘Minerals and Metals,” Goessel, 
$3.00; “‘Mineralogy,” A. H. Phillops, $3.75. 


Scout and Patrol 


1. Should a Scout, before being initiated 
into a Troop, be required to satisfactorily pass 
all Tenderfoot Requirements and to be ready 
at his badge? 

Should a Scout be assigned toa Patrol 
Pe the Troop is very small—11 members) 
immediately after being voted into the Troop or 
should he wait until after the initiation? 

3. We have two boys in the Troop whose par- 
ents object to their wearing the Scout uniform in 
cold weather. What would you do about that? 

4. How would you make a Troop room look: 
more attractive? 

5. What would you use in place of old church 
chairs? 

6. Should the Scout Officials “make up”? t/; 
ritual part of the initiation? If not, I wish you 
would send me a few examples of ritual proc 
dure.—A JUNIOR ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER. 

1. Yes. 

2. That depends upon conditions. Some- 
times he may be assigned to a Patrol so that 
they can teach the boy his Tenderfoot R« 
quirements. Sometimes Senior Patrol Leader 
or the Scoutmaster teaches him, and he is 
assigned to a Patrol after initiation. 

3. The Scout Uniform is as warm and 
serviceable as any possible civilian outtit 
that the Scout could wear. Demonstrate 
this to the parents. 

4. Covers of Boys’ Lire cut out and 
framed or mounted on cardboard and tacked 
on the wall are attractive decorations. 
Nature collections of various sorts—twigs, 
leaves, plants, insects, add interest to the 
room. do any objects of natural interest 
that the Scouts collect on their hikes; such as 
abandoned birds’ nests. Scout handicraft is 
attractive; all sorts of small articles may be 
made by Scout carpenters. 

5. A good many Scout meetings are run 
entirely without chairs because Scouting 
is an active game, and Scouts do not need to 
sit down much. It would be a fine project 
if some of the Scouts were to make some rustic 
furniture. 

6. In some Troops the Scout Officials 
themselves write an investiture ceremony. 
In case they do not want to, a pamphlet is 
published called “Investiture Ceremonies” 
and the price is 40 cents. 


A Potter’s Wheel 


Please tell me where I can get detailed in- 
formation, whether in books or by plans, on 
how to make an amateur’s potter’s wheel, suit- 
able for amateur and Merit Badge work’— 
Scout W'LBuUR THOMAS. 

Such a wheel is described in the Merit Badge 
pamphlet on Pottery. Sorry that the descrip- 
tion is too long to put into this column. 


Solution for a Hectograph 

To many Scouts who have asked for this 
information: 

Make a tray of either tin or pasteboard, 
a little larger than the sheet of paper you 
ordinarily use and about %4 inch deep. Soak 
1 ounce of gelatine in cold water over night 
and in the morning pour off the water. Heat 
6% ounces of glycerine to about 200 degrees 
F. on a water bath, and add the gelatiie. 
This should give a clear glycerine solution of 
gelatine. 

A good ink may be made of methy] violet 
2 parts, alcohol 2 parts, sugar 1 part, glycer- 
ine 4 parts, and water 24 parts. Dissolve the 
violet in the alcohol mixed with the glycerine; 
dissolve the sugar in the water and mix both 
solutions. 





ions which have been 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2, One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. which require more than 75 words for be must be ignored. 
answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

ions must have some relation directly or indivectie to Scouting activities and the in- 
Goons of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Genuine 


Wannigan Sack 


for Flour 









ti Aunt Jemima 
| Wannigan Sack } 


for Flour 






“My whole troop is enthusiastic about 
the Aunt Jemima Wannigan Sack. 
It’s the real outdoor way to carry 
pancake flour on the hike. Every 
Boy Scout should have one.” 


(Signed) A. E. Hawes, 
Scoutmaster, Troop 375, 
Chicago, Ill. 


rT yours free for the asking! 
A genuine Wannigan sack 
for packing Aunt Jemima on 
the hike. The kind that famous 


Northwoods guides use. 


Made of strong, heavy ma- 
terial. Keeps your grub dry 
and ship-shape. Will not break 
or split. Fits perfectly into 
your haversack. 


With it we will send you free 
an individual package of the 
same flour the old-timers use 
on the trail—Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. Enough for 
four man-size pancakes adso- 
lutely free. 


And boy oh boy, what pan- 
cakes they are! The fluffiest, 
tenderest you’ve ever seen. 
Scored with brown and gold. 


Maybe you’ve already had 
them at home. But they taste 
Just twice as good when you 
“flop” them yourself out in 
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the open over the camp fire. 


For honest-to-goodness out- 
door grub, it’s hard to beat 
Aunt Jemima pancakes. 


So easy to make 


100% perfect pancakes every 
time! They’re easy when you 
use Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. For there’s absolutely 
no chance to go wrong. 


All Aunt Jemima’s ingredients 
come ready-mixed according 
to her own famous southern 
recipe. You just add milk (or 
water) and stir. 


In a jiffy the creamy batter 
is ready for the skillet. Then 
off they come—one-two-three 
—those fragrant, mouth- 
watering cakes that make a 
man glad he’s hungry. 
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Free to Boy Scouts 





Individual 
Package of 


Aunt Jemima 


for Scouts 





You’ll surely want to have 
them on the next hike. 


Take advantage 
of this free offer 


To get the genuine Wannigan 
sack and the special package 
for Scouts of Aunt Jemima, 
clip the free offer coupon below 
and mail it today. 


Tell your Scoutmaster of 
the liberal free offer we are 
making him, too. And remind 
him that for all your regular 
needs Aunt Jemima in the 
full size 20-oz. red package can 
be bought at any grocery store. 
The Aunt Jemima Mills 
Branch, The Quaker Oats 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





FREE to Scoutmasters— 
22 individual packages 


Enough Aunt Jemima for the troop, 
free! A supply of 22 individual pack- 
ages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
will be sent free to any Scoutmaster 
on request. Each package makes 
four large pancakes. Just address 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 
The Quaker Oats Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., giving name, address, 
and troop number. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 
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Dept. F-15, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Gentlemen: I would like to pack Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour on the next hike. 
Please send me free of charge a genuine Wannigan sack for flour together with a 
special package for Scouts of Aunt Jemima. 


(Please print plainly) 


Troop Neeeee «30 cece «+ ss uses 
AO Ter er | 


Boy SCOUTS— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 


CPOE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE HEHE 
Tere eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
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SEA-HORSE Victories Win Praise 


fron Major Segrave 


“They are marvels of engineering skill— their power 
and speed are truly amazing. I predict the SEA- 
Horses will revolutionize the sport of outboard 
motoring — particularly since they eliminate the old 
outboard motor starting problem and the bother- 
some racket and gases of the exhaust.” 


So Pqraef 


The statement above by Major H. O. D. Segrave, holder of the world’s 
automobile speed record of 231.36 miles an hour and winner of the 
World’s Championship Speed Boat Classic held at the Miami Beach 
Regatta, March 20, was made after he had witnessed the remarkable 
showing of the Sea-Horsss in the outboard events. 
In these events SEA-HorsE speed and SEA-HorsE stamina vanquished 
all contenders for the most coveted prize in outboard motordom — 
the famous Col. E. H. R. Green Free-for-All Trophy. 
It was a Sea-Horse 32 that established the official American Class D 
Time Trial Record of 43.76 miles per hour at Miami Beach, March 23 
—while one lap was run at the incredible speed of 44.66 m. p. h. 
Your dealer will demonstrate the Sza-Horses. If you wish, convenient payments can 
be arranged on any of the six Sza-Horse models when you buy. Write for Catalog 
Johnson Motor Company, 385 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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haired proprietor, Joe Benano. 

It was for this reason that Percy Smell- 
more, the city’s greatest detective (in Percy 
Smellmore’s opinion), was upholding the 
telephone sole and the law in that vicinity. 
Expensive roadsters and sheiky clothes did 
not come out of the profits made by selling 
groceries and ice cream. No, not in the 
“pride of the city’s” estimation they didn’t. 

And so for many, many weeks Percy Smell- 
more, detective, watched the little store, 
hoping against hope that evidence of illegal 
business would be found. 

For many, many weeks he was doomed to 
disappointment. Closing time would come, 
the lights would be extinguished and carefully 
dressed, gray-haired Joe Benano would enter 
his expensive roadster, and drive away, 
leaving his watcher to the consolation of 
star gazing. 

* * . 

. . . Percy Smellmore was through. All 
the nights he had watched the store had 
gone for naught . . . not a thing had hap- 
pened . no evidence had been uncovered. 
And so . . . Joe Benano was molested no 
more. 

Time passed. The city’s watchdog had 
made many arrests, so many in fact that he 
had completely forgotten his private sleuth- 
ing experiences on the East Side. 

On this particular night, a dark and gloomy 
one it was, the kind that usually ends up in 
a rainstorm, he was sleeping soundly on the 
bench in the courtroom awaiting a case 
worthy of his notice. 

Just as he had overcome a gang of bank- 
robbers single-handed and recovered the loot, 
a hand shook him roughly, bringing him back 
into the world of realities. 

“Ya might as well go out and see what ya 
can stir up instead of hanging around here 
taking up space.” The sergeant was hard- 
boiled. 

Grumblingly Percy arose. Who the 
dickens would commit a crime on a night 
like this. Still grumbling he donned his rain- 
coat and left the building. 

As he walked he swore softly to himself. 
Why hadn’t he become a school teacher or 
something where you weren’t forever being 
sent out in stormy weather to catch smallpox 
or worse. No glory in that. 

A trolley car was passing. Lifting his 
head he let his eyes rove ever the occupants. 
No suspicious characters there. But wait. 

Someone was standing on the lower step 
ready to spring to the ground as soon as the 
car decreased its speed. He did look sus- 
picious . . . hat pulled over his eyes... 
collar up . . . and a bulging coat pocket. 

His mind alert, Percy Smellmore, detective 
extraordinary, followed swiftly behind his 
quarry as he left the car. The man seemed 
to have a definite object in view as he hurried 
along. Probably anxious to get rid of the 
loot, Percy thought. Ten minutes elapsed 
and the surroundings began to grow familiar. 
Why, they were nearing Joe Benano’s busi- 
ness quarters! 

Passing in front of the store the man paused, 
glanced about and seeing no one, entered. 

From behind a telephone pole sneaks 
Percy Smellmore, a limb of the law (a rotten 
limb if you asked the sergeant), up to the 
window he glides. Peering within he sees a 
package pass into the proprietor’s hands. 

Grasping his trusty revolver, that had 
more nicks in the handle than the wife’s 
rolling pin had dents, he dashed into the room 
yelling, 

“Hand it over, I’ve got ya with the goods.” 

Dazedly Joe handed him the package. 

Tearing off the wrapper Percy glanced at 
the bottle within. 


“HAIR DYE, EXTRA STRONG.” 
“Huh, that’s an old one, but ya can’t fool 
me, I know it’s hootch.” Uncorking the 
bottle he took a long swig. . . . For once 
the mighty Percy Smellmore, the city’s 
greatest detective, was wrong... it was 
hair dye. 


A Great Swimmer 
By Edward S. Mokray 
ONE day a happy youth of thirteen sum- 
mers ambled into a Y. M.C. A. build- 
ing and entered a door over which in bold, 
red letters screamed “Dressing Room and 
Swimming Pool.” 

An hour later the same boy passed over 
the threshold of the door, his head on his 
chest. His eyes were filled with tears, al- 
though they had a certain something about 
them that meant ‘‘TI’ll beat them yet!” It 
was the same story; he had lost again in the 
swimming events. 

To-day the famous Johnny Weissmuller, 
slightly aged by the passing years, holds 
more national and world records than any 
other human being in the world! : 

“Yes, after being beaten by the boys at 
the ‘Y,’ I made up my mind to reverse the 
results. Whenever I had a little time I 
practiced swimming, and after constant 
drilling I got so that I could beat my friends 
who before then always won the race. 

“To come out in the first place, even in 
the business world, one must have the grit 
to start with. Without that you’ve lost 
before the race has started,” said the cham- 
pion at an aquatic meet sponsored by Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, recently. 

“‘Of course, you must have other qualities. 
Learn to relax and breathe correctly. Take 
a mouthful of air with every stroke, and 
exhale it through your nose. Co-ordina- 
tion is also important, while you should 
time your strokes with your legs, and keep 
up the rhythm,” he continued. 

According to the Olympic swimmer, one of 
the greatest faults the beginner has to over- 
come is speed. Usually they start out so 
fast that soon their muscles tire, and they 
become exhausted. He advises them to 
take their time, for speed will come gradually 
—later, and form should first be considered, 
and second, the stroke. 

“‘T recommend the side stroke for the be- 
ginner. This stroke is much easier than any 
other, when taking the breathing part into 
consideration. The nose and most of the 
head is out of the water, thus assuring con- 
stant changing of the air in the lungs. The 
novice should next learn the single arm style 
of swimming. 

““When training for a meet, work as hard 
as you can, but do not tire yourself. Swim 
as though you were racing your greatest 
rival, and later you will find that you will 
get used to the pace without getting out of 
breath.” 

Mr. Weissmuller is a member of the 
Illinois Athletic Club, and in 1922 he entered 
in an indoor meet which he won from Duke 
Kahanamoka, who gave him his “greatest 
battle.” 

The representative of Sweden in the swim- 
ming events at the Olympic games, Arne 
Borg, is another man who gives Johnny a 
battle every time they get together. ‘We 
exchange titles occasionally, although I get 
the best of him,” the swimmer laughed. 

“T think the American Crawl stroke better 
than the Australian. Duke and I started 
this stroke years ago. Instead of the four 
beats of the Australian stroke, ours has six, 
which means more speed. You can also 
balance yourself better, while it permits 
easier relaxation,” concluded the six-foot- 
three giant. 
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The Why-I-Sub 
Winner—Scout John R. Little; Southgate, Kentucky 
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A FEW years ago my grandfather pre- 

sented me with a subscription to a well- 
known youth’s magazine. It was a good 
magazine and was much enjoyed, but soon 
afterward a Boys’ Lire advertisement caught 
my eye while I was riding on a trolley car 
and several months later, having joined the 
Scouts, I heard many boys of the troop, as 
well as the Scoutmaster, speak well of the 
magazine. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


I told my grandfather about the magazine 
and persuaded him to give me a subscription 
to Boys’ Lire instead of to the other maga- 
zine. Although I liked the other magazine | 
was delighted with Boys’ Lire and after 
receiving the first copy, I was doubly sure 
of being more than satisfied with the change. 
I have been getting Boys’ Lire for one year 
and four months and I am going to stick 
with it from now on. 


June 
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AMP life doesn’t wait on hot days. From 

early in the morning till late at night, those 
high-powered feet of yours are in motion — and 
how! Give your feet a chance to get their breath! 
Wear cool canvas-topped Keds in games and on 
the trail. 

Keds are light, springy, tough shoes, made es- 
pecially for sports and play wear. They are much 
more than ordinary “sneakers.” For example — 
Keds are made with specially designed safety-soles 
which grip the smoothest surfaces, and absorb the 
roughest shocks. For years, Keds have been en- 
dorsed by leading physicians and coaches. 


With Keds on your feet, you won’t skid when 
you take turns on the dead run. You can lace 
Keds tight, too—so your feet can’t slip or chafe. 


Keds offer the most complete assortment of 
styles and models for all indoor and outdoor sports 
activities. Keds are made by the world’s largest 
specialists in canvas rubber-soled footwear. You'll 
find Keds in the best shoe stores in town — at 
all prices, too, from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up 
to $4.00. 

Keds — Keds — Keds — Look for that name 
stamped on all genuine Keds. 


Write for our new free booklet containing all 
kinds of information on games, sports, camping, 
and dozens of other interesting subjects. Dept. 
KV-69, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


US) 
Os 

Necarte 
Makers of U. S. Raynster raincoats, U. S. Giant Chain 
bicycle tires, U. S. Spring-Step heels, as well as 


Keds 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


United States Rubber Company 





The more you pay, the more you get 
— but full value whatever you spend 
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Keds “Conquest” (BROWN) 


Made with the popular crepe sole, 
famous for wear. A special toe cap 
reinforcement that will let you scuff to 
your heart’s content. ‘‘Feltex’’ insole, 
and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 











Keds “Big Leaguer” 


Just as the name implies—a Big 
Leaguer sports shoe for hard-playing 
boys. Special safety-sole lets you take 
turns on one foot. Tough tan toe strip 
protects against scuffing. “Feltex”’ in- 
sole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 





Keds “Shortstop’’ 


This handsome shoe puts lightning in 
your feet and protects you against 
slipping! Note the special safety-sole. 
Keeps your feet cool and gives them 
protection whether you're playing 
baseball or taking the jolts of the trail. 
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Keds “Gladiator’’ 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented “Feltex”’ insole 
keeps the foot cool and comfortable. 
Reinforced toe gives extra protection 
at point of hardest service. Special 
anti-skid sole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 
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All 26 Olympic swimmers 
wear Jantzens 


HEN all 26 of the men on the U. S. swimming teams at the Olympic 
games wear Jantzens, it must be a pretty good suit, don’t you think? And 
here’s another thing! Mgny of the men on the other teams . . . England, 
Germany, Canada, Australia, Denmark . . . wear Jantzens, too. 

You, too, can have the suit that champion swimmers prefer. The same 
models, the same elastic Jantzen-stitch, the same strong long-fibred wool. 
You can own the same suit worn by champions! 

















A Jantzen will help you to swim 
faster! It gives with every motion of 
your body, gives you all kinds of free- 
dom for swimming. And because of its 
elasticity, you’ll find that you can wear 
it longer, even when you grow. 

See the new models... the Twosome, 
the Speed-Suit . .. at your local stores. 

| Conveniently buttonless. Bright, color- 
| fast hues and stripes. Your weight is 




















$275.00 prize letter contest 


1. Letters are to be on subject: 
““Why I prefer the Jantzen,”’ to be 
written on one side of paper only 
and must not exceed 200 words. 
Name, address and age should be 
in upper left hand corner. No one 
connected with the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills is eligible. 


j itti ; - 2. Prizes are as follows: First prize, 
your size. Jantzen Knitting Mills, Port $75.00; second prize, $50.00; third 
land, Oregon; Vancouver, Canada; Sydney, prize, $25.00; and_25 Jantzen swim- 

ming suits for 25 letters receiving 


Australia. honorable mention. In case of tie, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
3. All letters must be mailed and post- 
marked before June 15, 1929. Ad- 
dress Boys’ Contest Judges, Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


4. The judges will be Griffith Ogden 
Ellis, Editor and Publisher, American 
Boy; Norman T. Mathiews, Editorial 
Staff, Boys’ Life; D. M. Botsford, 
Botsford-Constantine Company, Ad- 
vertising. Their decisions will be final. 





The suit that changed 


at ing to swimming 


5. No letters will be returned unless 

accompanied by return tage. All 

i become the 

ae of the Jantzen Knitting 
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JANTZEN KNnitTTING Mmts, 
Dept. 55B, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Send me free Jantzen catalog. 
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It is not necessary to own a suit of 
Jantzen. Merely visit your local 
merchant and ask him to show you a 
suit of Jantzen. 
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“A man on second and look who’s up!” 
shrieked a fan. 

“Bingo Nelson!” moaned a Prescott sup- 
porter. “Oh, boy, this game’s going to be 
a rout!” 

“Walk him!” begged someone. 

“Two out!” steadied Catcher Pink Bar- 
ringer, shaking his fist at Slim on the mound. 
“We'll get this home town idol for you! 
He’s had a lot of horseshoes to-day!” 

“Ho! Ho!” chortled a Redfield rooter. 
“‘Bingo’s out for a perfect batting average 
this afternoon. Try stopping him!” 

And smack! First ball pitched! Right on 
the nose again and aimed in the same un- 
canny direction though further in on the 
diamond, a smartly rolling drive between 
third and short but nearer third. With the 
crack of the bat, Prescott’s tape-faced third 
baseman was in motion. He darted into the 
path of the ball, stooping to make the play 
when — unaccountably — apparently hitting 
some pebble or uneven spot on the diamond, 
the ball took a high bound and shot over his 
shoulder. Sandy sank dejectedly to one 
knee and turned to look over his shoulder as 
Redfield’s base runner dashed past, tagging 
the third base bag on the inside and racing 
for home. . But Captain Slug Pickens, having 
edged toward third before the hit, was in 
motion toward the drive with Sandy, and 
had just reached a point behind the third 
sacker when the ball took its unexpected 
hop. Startled, he made a frenzied bare- 
handed grab for it as it passed and picked 
it out of the air on his finger tips. Steadying 
himself he saw that there was still a chance 
of cutting the flashing Bingo down at first 
and, calling on every ounce of throwing 
strength he possessed, he hurled the ball on 
a whizzing line to Phil Stone who strained 
forward from the first base sack to receive it. 

“Batter out!” thumbed the umps. 

And Prescott rooters went deservedly 
delirious. 

“What a play!” they roared. “Saved 
another run easy!” 

The astounded Bingo, having glimpsed the 
ball bounding past the third baseman, turned 
to protest with the umpire, unable to figure 
where the ball had come from. He shook his 
head as he took the field. 

““Wonderful!” cried Sandy, slapping Slug 
joyfully. 

“Good thing for you I got it,” was the 
team captain’s answer. ‘‘What’s the matter 
—you afraid of it?” 

Prescott’s third sacker lapsed into silence. 

Faced with a three run handicap, Prescott’s 
gloom was increased as Ace Hudkins baffled 
the best efforts of her three batters and sent 
them back to the bench, dragging their bats 
in the dust. 

Grimly the Prescott team took the field 
resolved that Redfield should not add to her 
advantage and, literally “‘pitching his head 
off,” Slim Becker did not permit a hit be- 
yond the infield, Redfield’s three batters 
being easily retired at first. 

“Slim, old boy!” said Slug, putting his 
arm about Slim’s shoulders. ‘‘You’ve sure 
done your part but we’ve fallen down on 
you. Just the same this ball game isn’t 
over yet!” 

Slim shook his head despondently. 

“You got the same number of hits as they 
did,” he answered. ‘‘Trouble is, Redfield 
bunched hits on me!” 

“Only three more!” broadcasted the Red- 
field catcher, as the home team took the field 
for the first of the ninth. “It won’t be long 
now!” 

“Four to one!” said a Prescott fan, view- 
ing the scoreboard, glumly. ‘‘Not achance!” 

“Pink, you’re first up!” called Coach 
Potter.. “‘This is the time you hit, boy!” 

“Come on, Wildcat!” yelled an East 
Sider. ‘You Wildcats made our only run. 
See what you can do again!” 

Pink fouled two, let two go by, and then 
dropped a looping fly just over second base 
which three fielders almost bumped heads 
trying to reach. 

“That’s placing ’em!” laughed a spec- 
tator. ; 

“All right, Dan,” directed Coach Potter. 
“You’re batting in place of Slim.” 

Dan Overman, substitute infielder, leaped 
to his feet and selected his bat, rushing to- 
ward the plate. 

“Another Wildcat!” cried the same East 
Sider. ‘‘Trot ’em out! They’re the Terrors 
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Hit and Run | 
(Continued from page 16) | 














Ace Hudkins, who had truly been a pitch- 
ing ‘“‘ace” in this season’s biggest game, 
viewed Prescott’s small uprising as no cause 
for alarm. He grinned reassuringly as the 
pinch hitter bounced a hit off the first base- 
man’s glove, barely beating the baseman to 
the bag. Prescott team members came out 
of their dugout with a roar as Wildcat Dan 
Overman dusted himself off and motioned 
to them with his arm. 

“Two on and none out and ANOTHER 
Wildcat up!” shrieked an East Sider as 
right fielder Sly Cooley approached the plate. 
“That’s the idea! Feed ’em Wildcats. 
Prescott! Feed ’em, Wildcats!” 

But this Wildcat disappointed by popping 
out to short. 

“Now a nice little double play!” called 
the Redfield catcher. ‘And she’s all over!” 

“Well, well! MHere’s a Terror at bat!” 
continued the East Sider, with Phil Stone in 
the batter’s box. “On the nose, Phil old 
boy! You’re a Wildcat if you hit it!” 

And Phil did hit, right down to the 
second baseman who, with a double play in 
sight, played the ball too fast and all runners 
were safe! 

“Oh! Oh! Bases loaded and one down!” 
cried a Prescott rooter. ‘‘We’ve got a chance 

7? 

Redfield’s chagrined second sacker carried 
the ball over to Ace Hudkins and presented 
his apologies. 

“Mighty sorry I gummed that up,” he 
said. 

Ace patted his team-mate on the shoulder. 

“Never mind that. I'll get these next 
two!” 

And, with this, Ace proceeded to fan 
Terror Tom Perry, Prescott’s center fielder 
not so much as ticking the ball on three 
lusty swings. 

“Atta pitching!” shouted Redfield’s 
stocky catcher. ‘Only one more!” He 
glanced over his shoulder for a look at 
Prescott’s next batter and saw Captain 
Slug Pickens strid:ng up. ‘And here’s your 
meat, Ace, old soupbone! You’ve got this 
big boy’s number!” 

In four trips to the plate Prescott’s sup- 
posed batting star had been unable to get 
the ball out of the infield. He had made as 
poor a showing as Bingo Nelson’s had been 


good. 

The Redfield stands suppressed a groan. 

“Slug hasn’t hit the size of his hatband,” 
said someone, gloomily. 

And Sandy, running along beside him, 
shouted in his ear: ‘‘It’s up to you, you big 
stiff and I’m betting you don’t come 
through!” 

Captain Slug Pickens stopped and turned 
upon his challenger. Sandy evidently hadn't 
forgotten Slug’s dig at him when Bingo’s 
hit had gotten past and he’d chosen this 
time to get even. 

“You wait!” promised Slug, getting con- 
trol of himself. He turned toward the 
batter’s box as Sandy fell away from him, 
crouching at a safe distance. 

The eyes of Prescott’s team captain 
snapped fire. His three team-mates, stared 
beseechingly at him from every base, mak- 
ing appealing gestures with their arms and 
shouting but their words were lost in the 
volley of excited sound. 

Pitcher Ace Hudkins raised his arm. The 
ball sped down the pitching path. Slug 
swung. 

“Strike one!” 

He stepped from the box and knelt down 
to dust off his hands. As he rose his glance 
took in the fellow he despised. Sandy was 
grinning. 

‘Strike two!” 

The force of this swing all but took Slug 
from his feet. He had struck at a bad ball 
in the bargain, over-eager to make a killing. 

“Make ’em be good!” warned the voice 0! 
the third sacker. 

Slug ground his teeth desperately, stepped 
once again from the batter’s box, pulled at 
the rim of his cap, knocked imaginary clay 
from the cleats of his shoes and tried to 
steady his nerves. If he should strike out 
this time! 

“Ball one!” The stands were in a frenzy. 
Slug had almost swung at a high one, re 
straining his bat after lifting it from his 
shoulder. 

“Ball two!” This pitch was obviously 
bad, a low-breaking out drop. 

“Two and two,” said someone, nervously 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Bases full and two down. My throbbing 
heart!” 

The next pitch was a fast ball, waist high 
and on the outside corner. Prescott’s team 
captain saw that it was coming over, that 
he would have to strike at it, and he took 
half a step forward as the ball came whizzing 
up, timed its speed, and swung! 

Crack! 

Out between right and center fields, the 
fielders turned their backs on the diamond 
and commenced running madly toward the 
fence. They twisted their heads several 
times to take fleeting glimpses of a winging 
white streak and then redoubled their speed. 
On the base paths, maddened Prescott 
runners raced as though their lives de- 
pended on it, flagged frenziedly on by raving 
coachers and a Prescott crowd gone wild. 
But, as Captain Slug Pickens rounded 
second, he was motioned to slow up as his 
terrific clout had cleared the fence, landing 
on the roof of a house across the street, 
splintering shingles as it bounced off into the 
yard into the proud possession of a youngster. 
“ «A home run!” gasped a dazed Redfield. 

Pitcher Ace Hudkins, the picture of de- 
jection, stood on the mound, chin against 
chest. This one blow had lifted Prescott 
from the valley of certain defeat to the hill 
of possible victory. 

As Captain Slug Pickens touched his foot 
to the home plate, he was met by hilarious 
team-mates, but he had eyes only for the 
fellow who followed him in the batting 
order. Stopping opposite Sandy he shook a 
finger in his face. 

“There! How’d you like that?” he de- 
manded. 

And stared, open-mouthed, as Sandy, 
pounding him on the back, shouted, ‘Great! 
I couldn’t.have done better myself!” 

Sandy didn’t do better, in fact. He flied 
out to end the inning, but Prescott was, at 
last. very much in the ball game, as evidenced 
by one look at the scoreboard. 


PRESCOTT 5 
REDFIELD 4 


“And now all we’ve got to do is hold 
’em!” cried Coach Potter. ‘Give ’em 
everything you’ve got, gang!” 

Such an admonition was superfluous. 
Their spirits completely revived, the Pres- 
cott nine ran back onto the field, a new 
team. 

But Redfield refused to fold up and play 
dead. Their first batter scorched a single 
straight through the heart of the diamond. 
Steve Morris, Prescott’s relief pitcher, taking 
Slim’s place on the mound, and feeling keenly 
the responsibility which was his, momen- 
tarily lost control, getting himself in the hole. 
He steadied and put two balls over for called 
strikes, but, when forced to groove the next 
ball, was greeted with another single, a line 
drive to right which advanced the runner to 
third. The tying and winning runs on base 
in Redfield’s last of the ninth and no one out! 

“Vea!” cheered the Redfield stands, com- 

ing to their feet as one man. “And. Bingo’s 
up!” 
Prescott’s spirits dropped. The infield 
gathered consolingly about their substitute 
pitcher, wishing ardently that Slim was still 
in the box. 

“Brace up in there, pal! 
of this!” 

“Too bad Slim had to be removed for the 
batter,” said a Prescott fan. ‘We sure need 
him now!” 

Shortstop Slug Pickens looked uneasily at 
third baseman Sandy. 

“Better switch positions with me for this 
batter,” he said. 

“‘What’s the big idea?”’ flashed Sandy. 

“Tf he hits through you again it’s good-by 
game!” was the burning retort. 

Sandy’s jaw set. 

“T was chosen to play third and I’m going 
to play it!” was his answer. 

With men on third and first, and the 
game in the balance, pitcher Steve Morris 
pitched carefully. His first ball was wide 
and Redfield’s heavy hitter let it pass. He 
stepped from the box after the pitch and 
looked toward his dugout as someone called 
to him. Sandy, watching him intently, 
saw Bingo scowl and shake his head; then, 
glancing toward the Redfield bench, saw the 
Redfield coach motion emphatically. 

“‘What’s this?’’ he mused. 

“Hit her right down the third base line!” 
begged the Redfield crowd. ‘‘The old place, 
Bingo! Knock that third sacker’s feet out 
from under him!” 

“Break his leg!” cried a fan made irre- 
sponsible by excitement. 

Prescott’s third sacker flinched. Slug, 


1929 


We'll pull out 


nervously moving closer toward third, called 
out: “Better do as I say. We want to win 
this game!” 

Sandy waved him back, impatiently. 
What was this signal the Redfield batter 
had just received? Bingo had evidently not 
liked it so well. Everyone was expecting 
him to hit. Could it be possible? Sandy’s 
heart pounded at the thought. Possibly 
Bingo had been instructed to lay down a 
bunt, cross up the whole Prescott team 
which feared his terrific hitting, work the 
squeeze play, scoring the man from third and 
having a chance of advancing the man on 
first two bases? That’s what such a play 
would do if it was pulled to perfection. If 
Bingo hit, on the contrary, there was the 
chance of his driving into a double play. A 
bunt, with no one out, was the safest move, 


providing Prescott could be caught off | 


guard. 

“Tf this baby really does hit, the run can’t 
be prevented anyway,” reasoned Sandy. 
‘“‘But if he bunts and someone’s there to take 
the bunt, there’s a chance of breaking up the 
play!” 

An anxious Steve was raising his arm to 
make the next pitch. There was no time to 
communicate his suspicions to fellow team- 
mates. Sandy bit his lips with indecision. 
Should he run down the base line with Steve’s 
arm and risk everything on his surmise that 
the squeeze play was about to be attempted? 
If he had guessed wrong and this was to be 
a “hit and run” play instead, he. might as 
well be dashing toward the mouth of a 
cannon, for Bingo, swinging on the ball at 
close range, could smash it at killing force 
and he would be powerless to so much as 
get his hands up to protect himself. But 
Slug and the gang had insinuated that he 
was “spineless,” a quitter. 

As the pitch left Steve Morris’ hands, the 
two Redfield base runners dug their cleats 
into the dirt. 

“The ‘hit and run!’” shrieked spectators 
warningly, and gasped in breathless horror 
as they saw the Prescott third baseman 
keeping pace with the fast-legging Redfield 
runner down the third base line toward the 
home plate. 

An amazed Slug Pickens, sighting Sandy 
running in on the batter, instinctively cov- 
ered third, groaning at the third sacker’s 
madness. 

Some onlookers half-closed their eyes, 
shudderingly, as Bingo’s bat left his shoulder. 
The batter, with eyes only for the ball, did 
not see the in-charging third sacker. Sandy’s 
eyes, however, had never left the man at 
the plate. ‘‘Would he swing on it?’ he 
wondered as he ran. It was either the 
“hit and run” or a “squeeze,” that much 
was certain now. 

At the last moment, it seemed, Bingo 
changed his stance, running one hand up 
the handle of his bat. He reached out and 
tapped the ball lightly with the base runner 
two-thirds the way down the line, bringing 
home the tying run. Ball and bat met and 
the ball left the bat in a low line drive, 
calculated to strike the diamond about ten 
feet from the plate. But a _ wild-eyed 
youth, putting on a last burst of speed, 
dove head first with arms outstretched and, 
in some miraculous fashion, interposed his 
hands between the ground and the ball, 
making a fair catch of it and somersaulting 
as he did so. 

Shrieks burst from Redfield throats and a 
startled Redfield runner, about to put his 
foot on the plate, stabbed his cleats in the 
dirt instead and reversed directions, dashing 
frenziedly back toward third. He leaped 
the prostrate form of the third sacker who 
jabbed at him with the ball but missed and 
then crawled to his knees with the field a 
riot of sound, making a wild throw to third 
in an effort to double the runner. Mean- 
while the Redfield runner who ‘had left 
first and had already rounded second, was 
frantically retracing his steps. 

Shortstop Slug Pickens, seeing that Sandy’s 
throw was coming low and wide, threw him- 
self sidewise, one foot touching the base, and 
scooped it out of the dirt. As he did so the 
base runner slid in, but too late! 

““You’re out!” announced the umps, and 
gave his dazed attention to another part of 
the field where first baseman Phil Stone was 
screaming wild nothings and holding out his 
hands for the ball. Into those hands the 
ball came, too, just as soon as the Prescott 
captain could regain his feet, and as Phil 
leaped into the air to bring it down, and fell 
to the bag with it in advance of the fast-re- 
turning runner pandemonium broke loose! 

‘*A triple play!” came from the lips of all. 

But Slug Pickens, in that moment of com- 
plete abandonment, could think of but one 
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LE the wilds of Burma, where 


the elephants are white and the gods are heathen; 


to the back door of the Grand Llama’s eyrie in 


the Himalayas; to the coral beaches of tiny islands 


lost in the South Pacific; the Gillette Traveler has 


been everywhere and seen everything. 


It has the necessary virtues of all travelers—a 


steel and leather constitution, an even temper. and 


a handsome get-up to impress the natives. 





¥ 
Eight out of ten college men are Gillette users 


Sturdy as a ship’s anchor and 
accurate as a chronometer, the 
Gillette Traveler is one of the 
world’s finest precision instru- 
ments. It will shave you 


smoothly, comfortably and 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE. 


well wherever you are, and it 
will last a lifetime. The price, 
$7.50 in heavy silver plate— 
$10.00 in heavy gold. Twenty 
shaving edges(10 double-edged 
Gillette Blades) included with 
each one. Other models $5.00 
to $75.00. Gillette Safety Razor 
Co.. Boston. U. S. A. 
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Wituiam J. (““Cowsoy Bitt"’) Hicorns, Racine, Wisconsin 
A Sensational Winner in 1928 Outboard Regattas 


“I’m Prejudiced” 


says “Cowboy” Bill Higgins 


“Give Me a Quad” 


And “Cowboy” Bill, peerless rough- 
tider of foaming, Jeaping, record- 
busting outboard craft, has plenty 


of reason for his “prejudice” in fa- 


vor of the Super Elto Quad. 


Wasn’t it a Quad that stood nobly 
by Bill during that frenzied Grand 
Free-for-All in rough-and-tumble 
water at the Detroit Regatta, Sep- 
tember 2nd? Wasn’t it the Quad 
that said “Let’s go, Big Boy” when 
Bill ripped off the rim of the steer- 
ing wheel during a wild gyration — 
and then didn’t they lick the field 
by half a mile, Bill steering with a 
single broken spoke? 


And at Danville, September 16th, 
didn’t his Quad whisper “Strut your 
stuff today, my boy!” — and didn’t 
they go out and set a new Ameti- 
can record —and annex the thou- 


sand dollar Elto check? Bill is prej- 


The New Lightweight 
“folds like aJackknife”’ 
for easy carrying and 
compact storage. 

Weighs only 38 lbs. de- 
velops liberal power for 
Gverage outboard use. 


udiced, he admits. He further says: 
“[ thought my old Quad was the 


greatest motor ever built, but I’ve 
got to admit that the 1929 Quad is 
even better. It couldn’t be smoother 
or more dependable than my Old- 
Reliable, but it’s a whale for power 
and the sky is the limit for speed. 
Better looking, too. And those new 
motorcycle controls — why didn’t 
somebody think of that before?” 


Vacation time is only a few weeks 
away. If you are thinking of a 
new motor this year, big or small 
or in between, you'll want the 
Super Elto Catalog. Tells about the 
two mighty Quads for racing and 
for service, the two sparkling Speed- 
sters, and the folding Lightweight, 
most compact of outboards. Send 
for the catalog today. 


Yhe Speedster 
yt — we : —— 





| Eto Division, Oursoarp Motors Corp., 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Mason Street, Dept. 58, Milwaukee 


Please send me your complete 
catalog of Super Elto Motors. 
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“| thing. He ran down the base line, seized the 


surprised third sacker in his arms, and hugged 
him joyfully. 

“Sandy, you’re some boy!” he cried. 
“What nerve! What a play! I’m not in it 
with you, not in it!” 

And then his words were lost in a rush of 
fellow players and wild-eyed fans who sought 
to grab the two and parade them on jostling 
shoulders. 

Later, in the Redfield Field House, Coach 
Potter had a few things to say. 

“You fellows have Sandy to thank for the 
game you played to-day,” he smiled. ‘‘When 
I saw how you Joved him, I ordered him to do 
everything to make you love him more as I 
figured it would make you forget yourselves 
and play the game of your lives.” 

The team members looked sheepish for the 
moment. 

“T suppose at that rate,’ deduced Slug, 
grinning. ‘That you instructed Sandy to 
catch that bunt because that’s: the little 
thing that made us Jove him most!” 

Coach Potter shook his head, laughing. 

“‘There’s a song they sing in New York 
that ought to go pretty well here,” suggested 
Hoop, suddenly. “I’ve heard it: on the 
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radio. Remember, guys, ‘East Side, West 
Side, All Around the Town!’” 

“Attaboy!” seconded Slim Becker. 
“There’s no East or West Side any more, 
gang! Sandy’s told us he wasn’t anything, 
What do you say we join his club?” 

“What club’s that?” asked Slug. 

“T guess it doesn’t have any name,” re- 
sponded Slim. ‘‘But the membership’s only 
open to real Prescott fellows.” . 

And Clint Evers, taking his reportorial tip 
from this as well as an important little team 
meeting which followed immediately there- 
after, set to work on his biggest story which, 
strangely and yet significantly, met with the 
approval of everyone when it appeared the 
next morning in the Prescott Blade, carrying 
these headlines: 


EAST AND WEST 
SIDE BURY HATCHET 


SANDY SANDERSON 
CHOSEN CAPTAIN 


Next Season Points To 
Another Champion Nine! 


THE END 








before he went to bed. He purposely re- 
frained from going to see Ted, feeling that 
his companion would be hard at work pre- 
paring for the ordeal on the morrow. 


‘THROUGHOUT the day Rodney thought 

of Ted. In the morning he pictured him 
bent over his mathematics problems; in the 
afternoon he imagined him perhaps smiling 
to himself as he answered the questions on his 
English paper. It was a day of suspense for 
Rodney, so eager was he that his friend pass. 

After work he hurried toward Beacon Hill, 
with no thought for supper. Reaching Ted’s 
boarding-house, he mounted the stairs three 
steps at a time and knocked at the door. 
There was no response, and he knocked again. 
Still there was no response. Finally he de- 
cided that Ted had gone out to supper, and 
he started down the stairway. 

When he reached the second landing, a 
door opened, and the voice of the landlady 
said, “Were you looking for Mr. Morris?” 

“Yes,” replied Rodney. “I suppose he’s 
out to supper?” 

“Mr. Morris left around noontime,” said 
the woman. “He gave up his room.” 

Rodney stared at her, bewildered. 

““He—he gave up his room?” 

“Are you Mr. Owen?” inquired the woman. 

“ Ves. ” 

“Just a moment. He left a note to give 
to you in case you called.” She went back 
into the room, returning presently with an 
envelope, which she placed in Rodney’s 
hands. “He got bad news, I think, and went 
home,” she added. 

Rodney read the note beneath the flicker- 
ing gas jet in the lower hall: 


Dear Rop: These lines in haste, because 
I’m leaving town for good! I flunked, math 
too much for me—walked out in the midst of 
the exam, no use prolonging the agony. 
Don’t know what I’ll do, write you later. 
Never forget you, Rod! Yours, Ten. 


Rodney stood for a few moments as if 
stunned. He had not expected Ted to fail; 
in spite of his friend’s gloomy presentiment 
of the month before, he had felt certain that 
Ted would “get by” somehow. A stiff exam, 
that was what it must have been, one of 
those brutal papers that anybody. is apt to 
run up against! Poor Ted! How bad he 
must have felt to have rushed off like that, 
unwilling even to face his best friend! Dis- 
appointment, humiliation, self-reproach, all 
those things Ted must be suffering. 

“Foolish boy!” murmured Rodney—but 
he longed to comfort him. 

As he made his way slowly up the street he 
resolved that, as soon as he learned Ted’s 
address, he would write him a long letter 
urging him to try again. After all, defeat 
was no disgrace; the only disgrace was in 
letting yourself remain beaten while there 
was a chance to rally. Hadn’t he always said 
that? Well, he would point it out to old 
Ted, do his best to make him take at least 
one more try at the Naval Academy. 

It was not until early summer that Rodney 
heard from his friend. In his letter Ted 





made no reference whatsoever to Annapolis 
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or to the examinations for entrance. He was 
in New York, working for an export corpora- 
tion; and he observed half humorously, hal/ 
apologetically, that he had got the job through 
a friend of his father’s, that it was a good job 
with a future, and he hoped to learn to like 
it. He thought it would prove likable in 
proportion to the number of increases in his 
salary. He concluded with his impressions 
of the city and the hope that he might see 
Rodney again before the year was out. 
Underneath his signature was the postscript: 
“My regards to the cats of Beacon Hill. 
How I miss them!” 

Rodney wondered if Ted did not miss 
other things besides the cats of Beacon Hill 
That evening he wrote to him as he had 
planned, and posted the letter before he went 
to bed. 

A few days later he made a week-end 
trip to Gloucester. This time he stayed 
overnight with the Tuckaberrys, returning 
Sunday evening, feeling that his visit had 
been well worth while. He considered it a 
“good turn”—yes, more than that when he 
remembered how eagerly they had come 
forth to welcome him as he strode down the 
shell-strewn path toward the little shingled 
cottage. 

The next evening Uncle Jonathan ap- 
proached his nephew with a mysterious air, 
bearing in his hand a small notebook. There 
was something childlike in the old man’s 
expression as he spread the book open and 
handed it to Rodney, saying, “Take a 
look at these items, and tell me what you 
think of them.” 

Rodney scrutinized his uncle’s neat hand- 
writing. At one side of the page was a list 
of dates with names and figures opposite 
them: “Oct. 17th, Mr. J. L. Curtiss, $25.00,” 
“Nov. 2nd, Mrs. Cornelia Jones, $7.00,” 
and so on. 

Uncle Jonathan chuckled as his nephew 
looked up at him inquiringly. ‘I’ve been 
doing a bit o’ work, Rodney,” he said. 
“Without you knowing it, I put an advertise- 
ment in one of the genealogical papers last 
fall, and it’s brought me a bit of work. I’ve 
been looking up ancestors for folks, and 
they’ve paid me for it! I’ve earned most 
two hundred dollars that way, and I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t earn more. It’s not 
much trouble,” he went on deprecatingly. 
“Tt just means I put less time on the Eldred 
line, that’s all—and, Rodney,€don’t you 
think it would be wise for you to go back’ to 
High School again next September?” 

Rodney smiled at his uncle in spite of the 
lump that had come into his throat. Go back 
to High School? Give up his job and let his 
uncle try pathetically to earn enough to keep 
them both? No, he could not do that! But 
he only replied, still smiling: 

“You surely are good and kind and 
thoughtful, Uncle Jonathan! When High 
School opens—well, we’ll just wait and see.’ 

Rodney spent a good deal of time at the 
various beaches that summer, managing to 
get away to Revere and Nantasket or to the 
foot of L Street once or twice every week. 
He had always loved swimming, the sense 0! 
freedom it gave him, the stimulating effect 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“Close decisions” call for a lot of good judgment whether 
you make them back of the pitcher’s mound or in picking 
out the shoes for your summer fun. 


This season pick out the shoes that are made to do what 
your feet do—Hoods! Hoods bend where your feet bend. 
They support the arches where you need support. You 
can get Hoods with cushion heels that run all the way 
down the instep and prevent stone bruises. Outseams 
prevent skin chafing. And how those Smokrepe and Tire 
Tread soles do grip the ground! 


There is nothing of the old-fashioned flimsy “sneak” in 
Hoods. Hoods are athletic shoes made on special athletic: 


4 Reasons why you 
should wear HOODS 






















For Comfort. Hoods have 
outside seams that prevent 
chafing; instep straps and nar- 
row shanks that support the 
arches; some Hoods have 
sponge cushion heels that pro- 
tect against bruises. 

For Wear. Hoods have the 
Smokrepe or Tire Tread soles 
that stand the wear and tear 
of active feet. 


For Health. Hoods have the 
Hygeen insole that is non-ab- 
sorbing and which prevents 
unpleasant perspiration odor. 


For Style. Hoods are smart 
and snappy in design. White, 
brown and patterned uppers. 
Handsome nickel eyelets. 

















lasts. You can buy them at the price you want to pay— 
and get all the comfort and wear that your money can 


buy. Ask for Hoods by name. 


HOOD MAKES - 


1929 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES - 





THE SANDLOT 
THE REDMAN Popular priced all-’round outdoor shoe. 
A new style, ows athletic shoe. Brown and white patterned upper. New 
five y tet sola" Incaptareed, yd ribbed — cap. Special comfort toe pat- 
r tern, een insole and weart 
comfort toe. Special Hygeen Tire Tread sole, ~~ ” 






coe 








your dealer for a copy of the Hood Book on Indoor and Outdoor S 
itt mf If he cannot supply you, write to Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Watertown, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your book on Indoor and 
Outdoor Sports. B43 














RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Another World’s Re« 
NSECU 









350 Kleanbore Cartridges were 
fired by Mr. Edson Klinkel in 
making this composite target— 
Reproduced Actual Size. 












On the two official 
targets shown, % ac- 
tual size, are the first 
20 shots fired by Mr. 
Klinkel in making 
his remarkable run 
of 350 tens at the 
Ohio Rifle League 
Shoot at Columbus, 
Ohio, March22to24. 













A new World’s Record Holder 
Mr. Edson Klinkel of Toledo, Obio, 











© 1929 R.A. Ce. 
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_BULLS-EYES 


HE bulls-eye shown full size on the left il- 

lustrates one of the most remarkable Official 
World’s Records ever made with a .22 rifle. It 
is a composite of 175 similar bulls-eyes at which 
Mr. Edson Klinkel shot in the Ohio Rifle League 
Shoot at Columbus, Ohio, putting two shots on 
each—350 shots in a % -inch circle at 50 feet, 
under strict match regulations. You can cover 
the whole group with a dime. Considering that 
it was made with regular Kleanbore .22 long 
rifle cartridges bought at the local hardware 
store, and that Mr. Klinkel has been shooting 
Kleanbores all winter without cleaning his rifle, 
it offers conclusive evidence of the supreme 
accuracy and absolute uniformity of Kleanbore 
Cartridges. You too, can buy these cartridges 
from your local dealer. 


Whether you shoot at targets or tin-cans, or at 
wild game, you want the most accurate ammu- 
nition you can get. This story will interest every 
boy who owns a .22 rifle because it shows what 
the reai expert shots have found out about am- 
munition. It gives you the inside story of this 
season’s shooting matches conducted by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. It shows that most of 
these matches were won with Kleanbore Car- 
tridges. This type of ammunition was originated 
by Remington after years of experimental work 
in the laboratory. It is the “know how” of mak- 
ing Kleanbore that accounts for its superiority. 


Convincing as is this record, it merely caps the 
climax of an indoor shooting season in which 


Remington Ammunition has won practically 
every important match, and has been selected 
by more than twice as many shooters as chose 
any competing brand. 


Analysis of N. R.A. Matches Indoor Season 
Gives Remington Ammunition 
Overwhelming Lead 
Here is the analysis of the reports compiled by 
the N. R. A. on thirty-five rifle and pistol matches 

held the past winter. 


Ammunition No. of Shooters No. of Ists 
Remington 378 23 
First Competitive Ammunition 175 5 
Second “ “ 154 4 
Third “ “ 83 1 
Fourth “ - 78 oe 


Totals 868 35 


In many of these matches most of the first five 
places were won with Kleanbore. In some of 
them shooters using Remington took the first 
three places. But when we see that Remington 
took 23 of the 33 firsts and that the nearest com- 
petitor only won five firsts, it is hardly necessaryto 
produce more evidence to prove that Kleanbore 
Cartridges are far more accurate than any others. 


And besides being the most accurate and depend- 
able, Kleanbore Cartridges protect the inside 
of the barrel from rust, corrosion, pitting, and 
leading. They keep your rifle accurate. Write for 
a circular describing Kleanbore Cartridges. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc 
113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway ‘ New York City 


Remington, 





1929 
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Adventures of Ted Smart 
No. 2 


Ted Goes Camera Hunting 


APPY boyish shouts broke the stillness of the early dawn. 
And happy shouts early in the morning mean one thing— 
a holiday. 

Bill had stayed at Ted Smart’s house so that they could get a 
good start for their hike. And so in a short time, the two boys 
were many miles from home, ready to meet any adventure. 

“Say, Ted,” asked Bill, “did you take the bearings with your 
compass when we left? Can’t we get up to Old Baldy?” 

“That's what I figured on doing,” replied Ted. “‘We ought to 
get some great pictures from the top.” 

“Hold it, Ted,” whispered Bill excitedly. “Look at the little 
robins in that nest. Stand on the log and snap a picture. Look 
out you don’t slip. Whoops, there you go! Hurt?” 


“No, I’m all right. Think I got the picture, too. I snapped it 
just as I fell. Well, here’s hoping.” 


“Same here. Say, speaking of pictures reminds me that I got 
a birthday card from Beta Kappa Beta yesterday. Sure is 
nice of them to send me one each year.” 


“Sure is. I got mine about three weeks ago. And I’m going to 
win my pedometer at Browning King’s next Monday.” 


“Good. I'll go with you. But let’s eat. I"m hungry.” 


And after lunch the two boys hiked to Old Baldy and back, 
using all their films without further mishap. 


That is the way members of Beta Kappa Beta enjoy life. They 
have the privilege of winning not only compasses, cameras and 
pedometers, but many other fine prizes that are useful every day. 
There is no charge for joining and full details will be given any 
boy at the nearest Browning King store. Or, write to Beta 
Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Ted Smart has another date with you here next month. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 


*MILWAUKEE, 224 Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 

*NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 

*OMAHA, Cor. rsth & Douglas Sts. 

*PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 

Chestnut Sts. 
*PITTSBURGH, 430-441 Wood St. 
‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 
*PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
Sts, 

*ST. LOVIS, 0146-18 Olive St. 

*ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 

324 Main St. 


*OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


ir the cities marked with an asterisk 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 


DeKalb Ave. 
*BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 


ette " 
*CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
*CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid = Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, Ill, 524-26 Davis St. 
— CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 
Ir . 
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Lone Scout 


“The American Scout’”’ 


[It WAS in the early part of 
1926 that the winner of the 
Mokray Trophy, Russell L. 
Paxton, S. S., G. C. C., began 
his publication. The American 
Scout first appeared under the 
name The Pioneer Scout. 
That was March, 1926. The 
beginning of this publication 
came as the “publishing bug” 
comes to all Lone Scouts, 
through interest in some other paper’s ap- 
pearance. Only one issue of The Pioneer 
Scout appeared. The magazine was continued 
next March under The American Leader 
masthead; this ran for one year and then 
again changed to The 
American Scout, which 
is the present name of 
the publication. 
During the year 
1928, the year of the 
trophy, The American 
Scout witnessed a very 
trying year, and Pax- 
ton said he had almost 
given up hopes of win- 
ning until he received 
a letter from the donor, 
Mr. Mokray. Mokray 
stated that ten issues 
had to appear during 
that year to be in com- 
petition. He also 
stated that he person- 
ally favored another 
publication. This last 
remark is probably 
what urged Paxton on 
to win this high honor. 
Regaining the old 
Lone Scout spirit of 
“never give up” until 
your achievement has 
been accomplished, 
Paxton made his best 
and winning stand. 


Mower County, 


S COUT EXECU- 

TIVE James Pre- 
vatil, of the Cedar Valley Area Council, 
reports the following of interest to all Lone 
Scouts: 

John M. Hawkins, Council Chief for 
Region 10, is working in direct cooperation 
with Regional Executive Pote and Field 
Executive Stayton in making use of the 
Grand Councilor program in each Council 
of the Region. The first step in the develop- 
ment of this program is to have a Local 
Council Chief for Lone Scouts within each 
Council. Wherever possible a farm boy will 
be selected. With this Council Chief plan 
on a Local Council basis, the Region hopes 
to secure at least 400 additional farm boys 
in the Lone Scout Division. For Mower 
County alone in Region 1o, they use three 
titles for these Grand Council officers. The 
first one is National Council Chief Delegate, 
who represents the Lone Scout work on a 
national basis, as in the case of J. Dan Dun- 
away of Orlando, Fla. The second position 
is the Regional Chief of Lone Scouts as 
represented by John M. Hawkins. The third 
position is Council Chief, who represents 
the Lone Scouts within the Local Council. 

Through the cooperation of the American 
Legion of Mower County,’a Boy Scout 
Handbook was placed in every one-room, 
country school in the County. 


Lone Scout and the Sheep Industry 


THE Lone Scouts have already had a 

story about Leonard Bagge and his 
lamb program. In a recent letter received 
from Leonard Bagge, he states as follows: 
“‘ My interest in getting work for the summer 
months is to make it possible for me to earn 
some money so that I can develop the sheep 
industry. I have been interested in the 
Australian viewpoint of raising sheep for 
sometime, but I am unable to go into the 
sheep-breeding program because it costs too 
much, and I haven’t the money. I applied 
for-aRanger’s post and ‘Lookout’ Fire 
Guard at $90 per month. If I can only land 
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MOKRAY TROPHY WINNER 

Lone Scout Russell Paxton, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, Editor of The American Scout, 
which was awarded the Mokray Trophy for 
being the Alsap with the best record for 
2 1928, by vote of the Council Chiefs. The 
Minn. story of The American Scout appears 
elsewhere on this page 


this job then I can save my 
wages and buy sixty lambs 
with my savings, which, plus 
my flock of ten, would give 
me seventy. I would then 
raise thirty by next December. 
The work in the forest is only 
for the summer time. This 
would give me the opportunity 
to handle my sheep industry 
in the winter and to do the 
work necessary for my sheep- 
farming enterprise.” 


An Eagle Writes 
IN a recent letter to the Chairman of the 

Committee on Rural Scouting, Eagle 
Scout Carol N. Stenson of Delavan, Minn., 
writes as follows: 

“‘T would like to see 
the day when all farm 
boys are Scouts. It can 
be done, because I’ve 
lived on a farm all my 
life, and have managed 
to land the Eagle 
Scout rank. 

“T joined the Boy 
Scouts in 1924, and 
walked to meeting 
every Friday night, 
which was held in the 
public schoolhouse, one 
and one-half miles from 
home. It brought me 
in close contact with 
the other boys, and I 
had many an enjoyable 
evening’s work on the 
required tests. Every 
summer I went to 
Scout Camp for a 
week, paying my own 
expenses. 

“* At camp four years, 
I finally became a 
swimmer and have en- 
joyed earning the Life 
Saving Merit Badge 
very much.... It 
was hard to leave the 
farm during the sum- 
mer, but a week was 
picked which came at 
the end of corn-cultivating time, and just 
before haying time. 

“There’s nothing like Scouting, and I’m 
not the only one who has said so. Together 
with the farm work and going to High School, 
I have found time to be a Scout, and I am 
sure many others who are farm boys could 
find time if they only tried.” 


The Lone Scout Grand Councilor 
Program 
THE Grand Councilor program in Lone 
Scouting is one of the extra activities 
given to Lone Scouts, and in addition to the 
regular Scout program, in order to encourage 
boys to become First-Class Scouts and to 
make progress in their work. A Lone Scout 
in order to be a member of the National, 
Local, and Regional Grand Council of Lone 
Scouts must be the possessor of First-Class 
or Sagamore Lodge rank and one rank higher 
or above this rank. The following are the 
privileges granted to all members of the 
Grand Council: 

1. The right to vote for a Lone Scout 
Grand Council member as Council Chief of 
Local Council once a year. 

2. The right to wear the title G. C. after 
the name, ail letters, printed articles and 
publications. 

3. The right to hold office. As Grand 
Council representative in a local Council, 
Council Chief of the Region, or National 
Council Chief Delegate, providing all other 
qualifications are fully met for these three 
positions. 

4. The right to become a member of the 
Grand Council of Ten, providing you are 
selected for this Council of Ten by the 
Council Chief or the Local Council repre- 
sentative. 

5. To be a representative of all the other 
Lone Scouts in your section or community 
and to be a leader of other Lone Scouts. 

Note: In addition to the five privileges 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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Any Boy 1S 


| SURE-FOOTED 


in shoes that 
TAKE HOLD” 


says Dan Beard 


Visit, for a moment, Dan Beard’s famous Woodcraft 
Camp on the shores of Lake Teedyuskung. Here 
red-blooded boys enjoy summers that they never 
will forget. Here they learn the thrilling ways of true 
woodsmen, under the matchless leadership of wood- 
craft’s best known expert. Dan Beard has spent his 
life teaching young fellows the wholesome sports of 


woodcraft. Thousands of boys who know him look 


upon him as their best friend. Millions of boys have 


read his books and look to him as a leader in the 
things worth while. When it comes to outdoor foot- 


wear, Dan Beard’s advice is well worth listening to. 


faz Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 


Camp lies on the shore 
of Lake Teedyuskung, 
Hawley, Pa. The boys 
here take part in many 
sports including archery, 
trailing, swimming, 
horsemanship, hiking, 
tomahawak throwing, 
aviation, canoeing, and 
othor wilderness and 
outdoor sports. 




















CLEETO 


GRIP-SURE JUNIOR 


TOP NOTCH 








For outdoor fun of any sort a fellow needs shoes that take hold...that 
render every ounce of muscle into speed and sureness of foot. That’s what 
Grips are made for. Examine the Cleeto, above, with a cleat-like sole that 
bolds, on rock or ground or boats. Tough, light, skid-proof, inexpensive 
... Now look at that Grip Sure Junior. See those patented suction cups on 
the sole? That’s the same famous Grip Sure suction cup you've heard 
about, ona shoe at a mighty low price... Next time you are in a shoe store 
let your feet sink into a pair of Grips. Take a run up the floor. Stop sud- 
denly. Then you'll know. But look for the name Grips on the ankle patch 
and the Top Notch trade mark. If you can’t find a store that sells them 
write us a post card. Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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THE WORLD 
AMBOREE 
and the 


A Word to Parents: Many Boy Scouts and their Troop Leaders will 
be in the kindly care of the American Express Travel Department 
before and after the WORLD JAMBOREE this summer. Many 
will covet this unique chance of visiting ancient battlefields, knightly 
castles, historic ruins—the scenes made famous in ballad and story 
by Ivanhoe— Robin Hood—Roland—Sir Nigel and Napoleon. 


Twelve tours, surprisingly interesting, yet inexpensive, have been 
arranged by the American Express exclusively for the JAMBOREE 
travelers. The great American Express organization in Europe 
provides the facilities, for looking after Boy Scouts that parents 
would require for them.under. their own supervision. Its offices 
keep thém close to'you by means of mail, radio,and cable. American 
Express Travelers Cheques safeguard their spending money. The 
Scout ‘signs the American Express Cheques when he buys them. 
He signs them again when he spends them, not before. They are 
thus made his individual money which no one can use before he 
writes his second signature. ‘ It is the only safe way for him to 
carry his funds. 

For further information about both the Tours and Travelers 
Cheques, call or write the American Express office nearest you 
or the head office below. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














for the happiest vacation 


muvee“ Glacier 


6REA> NATIONAL PARK 


This scenic mountain homeland of the Blackfeet Indians — 
with its glaciers, lakes, waterfalls, wild flowers and animal life 
'@/ —Zis made to order for you fellows who want to see and do 
things in the Great Outdoors. . .Come out this summer for 
thrilling hikes, horseback trips, camera hunting and camp- 


oS 





tune im. _ fire parties. You'll have the time of your life. Tell Dad that 
onthe Great special low summer fares via Great Northern enable you to 
Northern “Empire visit Glacier National Park, Montana, and Waterton Lakes 


National Park, which adjoins it in the Canadian Rockies, at 
moderate cost ... For illustrated booklets and full informa- 
tion write A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 
751, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Builders’’ every 
Monday, 10:30 
P. M., Eastern 
Time, over Coast- 
to-Coast network 
_ of N. B.C. 











of.the cold water, the warm, pleasant glow 
that followed a dip. He perfected himself, 
trying out new strokes and new kicks, and 
strengthening his powers of endurance; and 
he was never happier than when he was at 
Revere, with a heavy surf rolling in. That 
was swimming! 

In August he had two weeks’ vacation 
from his work at Mr. Dobson’s, and after 
carefully reckoning expenses he decided to 
spend the second week in camp with his 
brother Scouts; they were in New Hampshire 
‘again, on the old camp site. 

The whole Troop met him at the station, 
met him with a gusto that brought the color 
to his cheeks. It proved to be a glorious 
week of hikes and games, of swimming and 
fishing and of inspiring talks round the 
evening campfire. There were times when 
he had only to close his eyes in order to 
imagine himself back in Ohio, in camp with 
his old Troop, the two sets of fellows were 
so much alike. Only the scenery was essen- 
tially different, with the blue-gray summit of 
Monadnock thrusting toward the sky. Rod- 
ney liked to think of the numerous Scout 
camps that dotted the country from coast to 
coast, in the mountains, on the plains, beside 
lakes and rivers. And he thought of the Sea 
Scouts crusing the blue waters. He supposed 
he would have been a Sea Scout if he had 
lived his early life near salt water or one of the 
Great Lakes. Well, it didn’t matter much, 
only it made him realize how a fellow’s sur- 
roundings are apt to determine what he does. 

The memory of that week in camp re- 
mained vivid in. Rodney’s mind for many 
days. Without his reaiizing it perhaps, his 
brief vacation had strengthened him both 
mentally and physically for the fight that 
he was making. 

His appearance had changed somewhat 
during the two years. Clean, wholesome 
living, plenty of sleep each night and suffi- 
cient exercise had had their natural results. 
He had gained perhaps an inch in height and 
had added ten pounds to his weight; but he 
was hard and lean, his shoulders a little 
broader, his chest deeper, his whole body 
under perfect control. And his skin was 
pink and clear, the skin of an athlete in 
training. He could have played a strenuous 
game of basketball at a moment’s notice 
and without the slightest ill effect. There 
was also a look about him that bespoke 
increasing maturity, a look of mental alert- 
ness and, above all, of frankness. 

He did not enter High School in the fall. 
In September, when night school began, he 
took up the grind once more, working, study- 
ing, trying to keep his head up. But there 
were still occasions when he had his black 
moods of depression, when the loss of his 
mother was acutely painful, and when it 
seemed that all his studying might be in 
vain, that his longed-for appointment never 
would come through. Ted’s failure also 
appeared to him now more significant than 
it. had’at first? ‘Tedwas naturally bright, 
and he had had every advantage that a 
fellow could wish for; and yet he had failed. 
At times Rodney ..would’ ask..himself what 
chance he had of passing a set of stiff ex- 
aminations, granting that~ he did get his 
appointment; what chance for hiti when a 
fellow like Ted had failed? He felt that,he 
was making a losing fight, but he would not 
quit. oe ee 

One evening following a Scout meeting 
Mr. Holman surprised him by saying. ‘““‘What 
do-you plan to do, Rodney, in case luck goes 
against you and you don’t get into Annapo- 
34 

“‘T’ve made no plans,”.was.the reply. ‘I— 
I’ve sort of kept myself from thinking about 
Shag 

“‘The Navy still appeals to you as strongly 
as ever?” 

“Yes, Mr. Holman.” i 

“Yet you’re not by nature belligerent,” 
observed the Scoutmaster, smiling. 

“No,” agreed Rodney, “‘the last thing I 
want to do is to fight, though I would if I had 
to! But the Army and the. Navy seem neces- 
sary, and they’re both very uséful even in 
peace times.” 


. thought. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Yes, that is true. So long as the world is 
ruled by men who lack the vision and, above 
all, the courage to bring about lasting world 
peace, we shall need our Army and Navy; 
and in both there are opportunities for a man 
to do much good, especially in peace time, as 
you suggest. But what I had in mind was 
this: if you should fail to get your appoint- 
ment, if you should change your mind, I feel 
sure that Mr. Devereux would be interested 
to hear from you again. I know it won’t 
turn your head if I remind you that you 
impressed him very favorably.” 

Rodney was silent, embarrassed and rather 
troubled. It seemed at that moment as if 
the future were plain before him. He would 
miss his appointment or, if he got it, fail to 
pass his examinations, and then he would 
have the same problem to face, the choice of 
a good business opportunity or of continuing 
to strive for the ephemeral goal of his ambi- 
tion. With the example of Ted Morris vivid 
in his memory, he felt suddenly as if he must 
do as Ted had done. 

“It’s good of you, Mr. Holman, to take 
such an interest in me,” he replied. ‘I sup- 
pose I really ought to begin to think of some- 
thing besides Annapolis.” 

“But meanwhile keep up the fight!” ad- 
vised the Scoutmaster. 

Rodney did keep up the fight; and the 
weeks passed monotonously. 

And then late in November he received a 
letter from the senior senator saying that one 
of the alternates had dropped out, and that 
the place would be filled by means of a com- 
petitive examination to be held at the end of 
two weeks. 

Rodney took the examination, along with 
three other boys. It was conducted in the 
senator’s office on State Street, and the young 
secretary who had grinned at him, on the 
day the button had come off his coat, pre- 
sided over the group. Rodney had studied 
faithfully, working doubly hard during the 
past two weeks, even though the prize was a 
doubtful one and might, in the end, result in 
nothing. The examination was easy for 
him; be was sure he passed it. But it was not 
merely a matter of passing; unless he had 
passed with a better grade than the other 
boys, he could not secure the place. 

A fortnight of uncertainty followed; and 
then at last he received word that his paper 
had been graded above the others. He smiled 
as he read the notification, feeling that he 
had achieved something. And then the smile 
faded as he realized how very far he still was 
from his goal. He might take the examina- 
tions for Annapolis only as an alternate. 
If he should pass and some one else should 
fail, he could enter the Naval Academy. 
There was no other way; his good fortune 
would depend entirely on the ill fortune of 
some other fellow. It was not a pleasant 
Remembering how hard he had 
worked, how eager he was to end the sus- 
pense, he could not bring himself to the point 
of hoping that one of the other candidates 
would fail, some one perhaps who had worked 
as hard as he had and who was as eager as he 
to enter the Academy. 

“‘T can just go along,” he said to himself. 
“Take the exams and do my best. If some- 
body flunks and I pass—” He smiled rather 
ruefully as he remembered the remark that 
Ted had made— “Like waiting for the boss 
to die,so-you.can step into his shoes.” 

Yes, “it was just that! Nevertheless he 
began to apply himself more diligently than 
ever.to-his studies... 

Early in April, Rodney spoke to Mr. Dob- 
son about his examinations, which would 
occupy three full.days beginning with the 
third Wednesday of the month. 

“Take the time off,” the bookseller said 
promptly. “You’ve earned it—and more. 
I wish you all success, only,” he added with 
a smile, ‘I shan’t feel bad on my own account 
if you don’t get the appointment. I'll be 
very. sorry to have you go.” 

“T’ll have to go sometime, whether I get 
the appointment or not,”’ replied Rodney. 

“Yes, suppose so.. I’ve no right to try to 
keep. you if. you see something better.” 

(; To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





ET’S suppose you want a .22 calibre repeating rifle. Of course, if you 
don’t, there’s not much use in reading this advertisement. But if you 


do, it will interest you. 


If you’re thinking of buying a .22 repeater, you’re thinking about a 
Remington. That’s only natural, because you hear more about Reming- 
tons, you see more Remingtons, and the name comes into your head first. 


Why is that? For one thing, Remingtons have been the leading rifles 
for 113 years. Very likely your father, your grandfather and your great- 
randfather shot Remingtons. To-day people walk into stores and buy 
$5,0,000,000 worth of Remington oe every year. Think of that! 
There isn’t any other brand in this line that sells nearly so much. 


So you see you were perfectly right in thinking of Remington first. 
That’s the make of rifle you want, and the next question is: what kind 


of a Remington? 


It’s a hard thing to choose between the Model 24 and the Model 12 
that are pictured on this page. Both are accurate, wonderfully well- 
made, beautifully balanced, finely finished and have stocks and fore- 
ends of rich, dark American walnut. 


The Model 24 is an Autoloader.That means that after each shot the empty 
cartridge is thrown out, a new cartridge is put in the chamber, and the 
action is cocked. If you want to keep on shooting, all you have to do is 
keep on pulling the trigger. It will shoot as fast as you can work your fin- 
ger. If you buy one that shoots .22 long-rifle cartridges the magazine 
holds 10 shots, and if you buy one for .22 shorts, it holds 
15. The same rifle won’t shoot both kinds. 





Kleanbore Cartridges 


prevent rust, corrosion 
and pitting inside the barrel. 
They are accurate and sure, 


Remington Model 
24, Autoloading, take- 
down rifle, .22 calibre. Stand- 


ard Grade. PRICE $2 5.45 






The Model 12 is a slide action, or pump action, re- 
eater. It works so smoothly that you can pump it like 
lightning. This rifle will shoot either .22 shorts, longs, or long- 
rifle cartridges interchangeably. 


So you see the Model 24 will shoot a little faster, and the Model 12 will 
allow you to shoot three different cartridges in the same rifle. Some 
people prefer one and some the other. You will have to make your own 
Remington Model choice. You can’t make a mistake whichever you take because both are 


12, slide action, re- . ° aise 
Bees hee Ly sear si Remingtons. Write for descriptive folder on .22 rifles. 


rifle, .22 calibre. Standard REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Grade. PRICE $19.85 113 Years of Quality 2 sei 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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“How Rock Thunder 


died in flames to save his tribe’’ 


“AS I have often said, we Indians 

were utterly dependent on our 
feet for our very lives. In all my 
boyhood experience no incident illus- 
trates this so well as the death of 
Rock Thunder—one of our greatest 
Blackfoot warriors. 

“He was wounded in a battle with 
the Crees—only a severed sinew in 
his foot, but it might as well have 
been more serious because he slowed 
down our whole party—and our food 
was running low. Not only that but 
we had to get out of the mountains 
before the Crees attacked again. 


“He begged us to build him a pyre 
and finally our warriors consented. 
They gathered logs and brush and 
he took his seat in the middle of the 
pile. With his own flints he lighted 
the brush beneath him. Thus he 
perished as a true stoic, chanting 
his death song—and the only move- 
ment he made was to run his hand 
once over his forehead—to keep the 







The Pontiac. Stylish light 
grey, khaki or white, with 
snappy-looking dark grey 
“saddle.” 


The Relay. Rubber cleats 
on soles will accustom 
your feet to football shoes. 








Told by Buffalo 
Child Long Lance 


Blackfoot Indian Chief. 
Trick rider for Buffalo 
Bill. Captain, World War 
(wounded, decorated 
for bravery). Author of 
**Long Lance.” 














sweat from running into his eyes. 

“The Americans of today live far 
different lives than we did—the 
earlier Americans. Yet I believe 
that sturdiness of foot and leg, de- 
veloped in childhood, is as important 
to your general health as it was to 
our very lives. 

“This object I believe is best at- 
tained by the wearing of canvas 


rubber-soled shoes— 
whenever and where- P 
ever possible.” 


LAST MARCH, Chief Long Lance, 
wearing a pair of Goodrich Sport Shoes, 
beat a seven-dog team of huskies by two 
miles in a fourteen-mile run through the 
ice and snow-crust of Northern Canada. 
Then he left them by the stove to dry 
and found them “good as ever” in 
the morning! 


EMAND Goodrich Sport Shoes by 

name. Otherwise how can you be sure 
of getting the best that Indian lore and 
modern science offer you? You'll be amazed 
how much style can be built into such sturdy 
canvas rubber-soled shoes! The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, established 1870, 
Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Cana- 
dian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich *&- 


Sport Shoes 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


NS NOW WHAT 


DOES THAT 











UNE bugs are pesky critters but for peski- 

ness there is one bug that has all the other 
billions of representatives of the bug tribe 
dusted off this planet, and the worst part of 
it is that this particular bug plagues us all 
the year round—his name is Old Idle Five 
Minutes. 

He is the would-be record holder in laziness 
if he were not too lazy to hold the record. 
He broke the record by letting it fall. His 
one object in life is to make others as lazy as 
himself and—can you imagine it?—he thinks 
he can get in here and interfere with all our 
busy preparations for the coming camping 
season. Let’s show him where he gets off! 
Plaster him all over with his own jokes. 
Mebbe if some were written on flypaper 
we’d catch the old bug. 

Slam in your best snappy rapid-fire jokes, 
and for every one recording a score, that is, 
published in the column below, a new 1929 
Boy Scout Diary will be awarded. No con 
tributions returned unless accompanied by 
a stamped return-addressed envelope. 


Up in the Air 

Rookie: I’m going up in an airship to- 
morrow. 

TENDERFOOT: Drop in on us if you're 
passing. 

Obliging 

PRIVATE: What happens, sir, if the para- 
| chute fails to open? 
| ToucH SarcE: You come back, sonny, and 
| I'll give you another one. 








ENcuIsH TEACHER: Gains, you give the 
class a sentence using the words “can” and 
“may” correctly. 

Gains: May I use the can opener? 


Nutville Hotel Rules 


Guests are requested not to speak to the 
dumb waiters. 

Guests wishing to rise in the morning with- 
out calling may have self-raising flour for 
supper. 

Guests wishing to do a little driving will 
find a hammer and nails in the closet. 

If your room gets too warm, open the win- 
dow and see the fire escape. 

If the lamp in your room goes out, take a 
feather out of your pillow, that’s light enough 
for any room. 

Any one troubled with nightmare, will find 
a halter on the bed post. 

You need not worry about paying your bill, 
the house is supported by its foundation. 
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Class 
“Ts this a pedigreed dog?” 
“Pedigreed? Why, if that dog could talk he 
wouldn’t speak to either of us. 


A Dry Joke 
Mrxe: I knew a man who remained under 


water for a half an hour. 
Ike: Gee! How did he live? 





Mike: He didn’t. 
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H20 


TEACHER: What is the formula for water? 

Jounny: I, J, K, L, M, N. 

TEACHER: What? 

Jounny: I, J, K,L, M, N. 

TEACHER: That’s not what I said. 

Jounny: Didn’t you say H toO? (Hydro- 
gen to Oxygen). 

Air Tight 

Sandy was in the habit of taking his setting- 
up exercises in front of a service station each 
morning. 

“And why, my man, do you take your deep 
breathing exercises here?” asked a curious 
friend. 

“Just look at that sign,” answered Sandy, 
pointing to a sign that read “FREE AIR.” 


’ 





week Catt aw) = 
Not Too Long 


Boy: My father wants some rope. 

HARDWARE DEALER: How much? 

Boy: Enough to reach from the fence to 
the goat. 

Providing 

Crnpy: Is your husband much of a pro- 
vider, Malindy? 

Maturnpy: He ain’t nothin’ else, no, sir. 
He gwine git some new furniture, providin’ 
he gits de money; he gwine to get de money 
providin’ he go to work, providin’ the job 
suits him. I hain’t heard of such a pro- 
vidin’ man in all mah days. 


Some Stretch 


PROFESSOR: Why are the summer days 
longer than the winter days? 

TENDERFOOT: Because the heat expands 
them. 








PTT ae Se < 

A Champion 

JoHNNY BuLt: We have some very large 

birds in England. Once while I was stand- 

ing in a zoological garden, I saw a man riding 

on an ostrich. 

YANKEE Dupe: Brother, that’s nothing. 

Once while I was standing in a ball park I 
saw a player go out on a fly. 


Save the Inch 


Frrst Crass: What is Scotland Yard. 
TENDERFOOT: Two feet eleven inches. 





Even the Index 
Rastus: Moses, does you file your finger 
nails? 
Moses: No, suh! Ah just cuts ’em and 
throws ’em away. 


A Job 
Boss: My boy your work has fallen down; 
and if you are going to pick it up, you will 
have to step on it. 


When G — A — S Means “Get a 
Stretcher’’ 
SPEED: What can be done with the by- 
products of gasoline? 
HEED: Usually they are taken to the 
hospital. 
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He serves. 


BULLETS! 


Point! Game! Set! Tournament! 
Thatsums up Bob’s game! When 
he sends ’em across the net all 
you see is—nothing! That boy 
makes a wet rag out of an expert! 
And yet, he always comes out of 
the game as fresh as a daisy! 


A miracle? Gosh, no! “I just 


keep in condition,” he says. 
That means keeping healthy... 
and nothing helps health like 


cleanliness. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Bob, so he cleans his teeth as 
hiscoachadvises—withColgate’s. 
Delicious and peppy, Colgate’s 
bursts into a racing foam the mo- 
ment it’s brushed on teeth. This 
active foam rushes through the 
mouth, sweeping away all im- 
purities—sweetening all surfaces 
—brightening, whitening the 
teeth ...pepping up the gums 
... making the mouth feel 
healthy—and zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Bob .. .. use 
Colgate’s .... you’ll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 








Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1845, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 
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They were only a short distance apart now, 
and the younger pilot anxiously watched the 
heavy smoke streamers snaking back from 
the burning motor. 
look up? What could he do to warn him? 

Then came an idea—the Very pistol! 
Frantically, he wrenched it loose from under 
his seat and in another instant its star-shaped 
light went skimming over Clark’s plane. 

It brought Clark’s head around and he 
stared back at Steady in astonishment, while 
Steady kept pointing the pistol at the 
Liberty. 

It seemed an age to Steady until Clark 
caught on, and raised his eyes. Then with a 
yell of fright and rage, he shoved his wheel 
over, and the big flyingboat dove into the fog 
below, its motor belching smoke and flame. 

For the younger boy, there was but one 
thing to do. To land near a burning sea- 
plane whose gas tanks might explode at any 
moment was a risk sufficient to chill the heart 
of any pilot; let alone the danger of landing 
on a rough ocean and crashing forty miles 
from shore. 

All this shot through Steady’s mind in a 
frenzied second—then over went his own 
wheel, and he, too, disappeared into the gray 
of the fog beneath. 

The plane’s speed was terrific, and as 
Steady felt the grinding jar of the wind- 
strained wings, the cold lash of the mist, he 
wondered whether Clark’s gravity tank would 
explode before his seaplane landed. 

Fog blinded him, and he could barely 
distinguish the nose of his ship. The air- 
pressure was agony to his eardrums, yet 
hemmed in by the cloudbanks, the active 
needle of the altimeter was the only visible 
sign that the plane was moving at all. 

Then, as Steady watched, his eyes strain- 
ing to pierce the veil of smoke, the plane hit 
the water with a terrific crash, and a moment 
later he saw Clark spring from the side of the 
ship into the sea. 

Realizing that to be of help, he must take 
no risks with his own plane, and having not 
a moment to lose, Steady decided to land to 
leeward of the swimming pilot and taxi 
toward him in the teeth of the offshore wind. 
He knew that no seaplane built could live 
more than a few minutes in that sea with half 
a gale abeam. Hurriedly, he cut his motor, 
gradually brought the nose of the flyingboat 
up and leveled off at about two hundred feet. 
Then, with a sharp flipper turn to port, he 
went sailing off before the wind, leaving a 
half-spent swimmer gazing vainly after him. 

“Bet he thinks I funked the landing,” 
groaned Steady. ‘But where will we both 
be if I crash?” 

A slow bank to starboard and once more 
Steady headed his plane toward the half- 
drowned Clark. Bringing the motor into 
action again, he leveled off for a power 
landing, at the same time allowing the tail 
to drop slightly. Twice, three times the big 
ship bounced, and so hard that Steady 
marveled that his eight-hundred-pound 
Liberty remained on its struts above his head. 

And now came the most difficult feat of all. 
Deluged by angry seas, the HS-2, pounding 
through each oncoming wall ‘of water, 
fought like a runaway speedboat; it was 
almost impossible to keep her to the course. 
As they topped each wave he could just 
glimpse Clark’s bobbing head, and fifty feet 
beyond, the blazing seaplane wallowing i in ithe 
trough of the combers. 

Using every ounce of muscle he possessed 
to keep her head straight the young pilot 
drove his plane forward.. One more comber 
and there, just a point to starboard, he 
caught sight of Clark, making desperate 
efforts from the water to warn him off. 
He fancied he could hear him shout: ‘‘ Keep 
away—she’s goin’ to blow!” But Steady 
kept straight on. 

And in another instant, down went his 
foot on the right rudder-bar, a quick hand 
over the side, a heavy tug and a haul, and 
Clark lay sprawling half over the seat, 


half over the starboard wheel. For another 
second Steady was very busy keeping the 
plane nose into the wind, then he dragged the 


exhausted pilot over the yoke and onto the 
cockpit floor where Clark collapsed, totally 
oblivious of his surroun: 

Dead ahead was the burning plane they 
must pass, a flaming, water-logged mass 
bound to BB before it sank. Sheering 
away as far as possible, Steady smashed 
along, giving the old Liberty every ounce of 








Would Clark never ||7 





inning 


the plaudits 


of a great 


gallery, lf 


Sperone some of you younger 
golfers will be “scaling the 
heights” in tournament compe- 
tition. Someday, some of you boys 

. perhaps you who are reading 
this now .. . may stand before 
a great gallery and pull off in 
a crucial moment an amazing 
shot that clinches a championship! 

Then you will know what it 
means to win the plaudits of a 
great gallery. ..a gallery eager, 
breathless, expectant. Such a 
moment will give you one of the 
greatest thrills anyone may ever 
know. 

But championships are never 
won without painstaking prepar- 






ation. No mere “genius” alone 
is ever a sufficient substitute for 
practice. 


Such practice, however, can 
accomplish the most only when 
it is backed up by the right Clubs. 
What you should ask Dad to get 
you is a full harmonized set of 
MACGREGORS .. . as good as 
his own. Harmonized Sets are 
built in mathematical relationship 
one with another .. . and help 
your shots to flow in succession 
with the rhythm of perfect poetry. 


Write us for catalog and name 
of the golf Professional or Dealer 
nearest you. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1829 ‘ 


‘ DAYTON, OHIO 





MACGREGOR 
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COURSE- -TESTED CO OS y GOLF CLUGS 
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ou can shoot straighter 
than Kit Carson ! 


(Second of a series of pioneer stories) 


K"™ CARSON! The Santa Fe Trail!—alluring names that 
call up thrilling pictures. 

Kit Carson—hunter, trapper, Indian fighter! What wonder- 
ful adventures he had, roaming the plains and mountain trails 
of the old west. Far out ahead of the wagon trains, for which 
he was scout and guide—his life was constantly dependent upon 
his knowledge of the trail, his coolness and skill with the rifle. 

That Kit could shoot is shown by an incident that occurred 
on one of his trapping expeditions with some companions. 
C. A. Vandiveer, in his biographies of Men of the old Frontier, 
tells of it thus: “‘. . . an Indian stole six of the trappers’ horses 
and, of course, it was Kit who undertook to recover them. It 
was a long chase, but he finally overtook the thief, who 
abandoned the horses and attempted to escape into the forest. 
Without checking the es of his horse, Kit threw up his rifle and fired. 
The distance was about three hundred yards, but the et went true and 
the savage toppled over dead.” 

was the kind of shooting they had to do—those men and boys of 






That 
the old frontier days, when hostile Indians and outlaws, wolves, grizzlies, 
panthers and buffalo abounded. But you boys, with your modern rifles 
and ammunition, should shoot even straigh ter today. 

In the matter of ammunition alone, just think of the advantage you 
have. Bullets, scientifically accurate in weight, balance and shape— 
better poet to aw te them faster, farther, truer than Kit Carson ever 
dreamed possi need is experience and practice—then you 
can shoot Lap eM nae Kit Carson. 


Peters developments in the amazing process of Spark photography have 


been a marvel even in this day and age. With an exposure of but one 


millionth of a second, true 


through space. Studying 


was so dirty! Rive vile bench nes 


you use Peters Rustless, as 


Just ace. the > to Ame die and then do not switch 
ammunition. Peters Rustless Positiv: not rust, pit or corrode a 
barrel—yet than 


costs no more 


When you buy bmg oe ye insist ae ys RUSTLESS. Don’t 
wan' 


ything 
bullets in actual fight t Write us ! us for (ree booklet entitled What 
Ha, Beprene A sae The Shot A Fired.’’ Address THE PETERS 


CO., Dept. F. 





ing 
these pictures—knowing every detail of a 
bullet’s progress in cht hes enabled Peters to make improvements in 
ammunition such as = never before been possible by anyone. 

In Kit Carson’s day, the mere process of sh 
The = © of es pease bullet—the wads—all had to be 
rammed home Shooting was slower. 
had to be constantly cleaned to keep it 
from Yet you never need bother about cleaning your gun—if 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


was very involved. 
And that black powder 


ammunition. 


those amazing pictures of 






















Send 8¢ in stamps and 5 Sailor Boy 
heads from Cracker Jack boxes and 

we'll send you a box of 12 Akro 
Agates, assorted colors. You will often 
find Akro Agates as novelties in 
Cracker Jack, Checkers and Chums. 


See ee 
GrackerJack 


ocoeee LYOOP 


Of course you belong bs the Cracker Jack 
Troop. Every scout does . . . because every 
scout likes Cracker Jack. 

That means you do as your nodes caps 
says and eat healthful, pte fe — such 
as Cracker Jack. It has lots of Ed ve value and 
sure hits the spot after drill work, hikes, or any 
time you’re hungry. It also gives the teeth and 
gums the exercise they need. Only 5¢ a box 
and a surprise in every package. 


The Cracker Jack Go. 


533 South Peoria St. Chicago, Ill. 


see eeoereeeeuee2 oe Se ee a ee ee 


THE CRACKER JACK CO. 
533 South Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


ee are 5 Sailor Boy heads and 8¢ 
in stamps. Send me a box of 12 Akro 
Agates. 
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gas there was. They came abreast, they were 
past, and just as he began to feel they were 
safe, came a deafening explosion aft, its con- 
cussion forcing him to swerve, and sending a 
geyser of foam-flecked water over his craft. 

For the next few minutes he fought the 
tenacious pull of the sea, doing everything 
humanly possible to keep his plane from 
foundering. She was half water-logged and 
pulled like a truck, but gradually he got her 
into the wind again. 

Presently, Clark stirred and Steady saw 
that he was coming to. “Crawl forward 
under the decking!’ Steady shouted, and 
Clark, by a mighty effort, managed to do as 
he had been ordered. 

For an hour or more Steady forged the 
plane onward. It was the hardest kind of 
work. The leg strain of steering was fright- 
ful. His aching feet no longer seemed to 
press the steering bar but a rod of red hot 
steel. The plane was shipping water through 
the forward cockpit, but he could not leave 
his seat to batten down the cockpit cover. 
His whole body throbbed with pain and he 
wondered how much longer his endurance 
would last. 

Then, when he felt he had come to the end 
of his strength, Clark’s helmeted head ap- 
peared from beneath the decking. He looked 
pale and haggard, but he slipped under the 
yoke and into the seat next to Steady and 
immediately took over. 

Another hour passed, while the two boys 
kept on taking fifteen-minute tricks at the 
steering bar. As they drew nearer land, 
the wind lessened, and gradually they taxied 
into calmer water. 

Just as soon as it became possible, Steady 
took off. Flying through the air was a much 
easier and faster matter than pounding 
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through Atlantic combers. A bare half-hour 
later they passed over Willoughby Spit. 

A short spiral down and they landed just 
outside the arch. Clark leaned forward and 
shut off the motor, while Steady rid himself 
of his flying helmet. 

“How d’you feel? Are you badly hurt?” 
he asked Clark, pulling the wads of cotton 
out of his ears. 

“Not hurt, old man, just sore,’”’ returned 
the other. “Believe me, Steady, I’ll never 
-~ anything again about your playing safe! 


“Oh, cut it!” begged Steady. 

“No, listen to me, Steady. There are few 
fellows who’d have done what you did for me 
to-day. You rate the Congressional Medal 
for this, and if there’s any justice in the 
Navy, you'll get it!” 

“Both of us will probably land up on a 
crash board instead,” laughed Steady. 

“‘That’s not worrying me,”’ declared Clark, 
and his face colored. 

“Forget it,” said Steady, “I have.” He 
held out his hand. 

Clark grasped it. ‘‘You’re a brick,” he 
choked. 

Steady flushed with embarrassment. 
“Let’s get along to the beach,” he suggested. 

Clark drew a long breath. “All right, 
go ahead and éaxi through the arch.” 

“Taxi!” exclaimed Steady, before he 
thought. 

“Yes, taxi!” repeated Clark. “But don’t 
think it’s because I’m not ready to admit you 
haven’t the nerve to fly through it! I know,” 
he continued, as Steady started to protest, 
‘a lot of people have been thinking things 
about you, but just as soon as we get ashore 
I’m going to correct a few wrong impressions. 
So give her the gun, old man!” 
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ready to be eaten THIS IS°ASH CAKE. 

Ash cake is a real American product. It 
was cooked in the same manner here in 
America probably thousands of years before 
old Columbus came blundering over to the 
West Indian Islands and went back home 
without knowing that he had really bumped 
into a brand-new world. But, of course the 
real ash cake was made without salt or 


baking powder. 


ANOTHER way to cook corn bread is to 

make the bread as first described, pour 
the batter in the spider—pardon me, I am 
from the South—the frying-pan—put another 
frying-pan over the top of the first one, set 
the first one on the hot coals; then cover the 
other one up with hot coals, Fig. 20, the same 
as you did the hoe cake, and allow it to bake. 
In‘a hot oven it would take about half an 
hour to bake thoroughly. In cooking corn- 
meal, always use hot water, or, as they say, 
scald the meal, otherwise the cake will be dry 
like sand and the boys will call it chicken feed. 
I am told that in one part of Africa they 
have frogs of which the natives are very fond; 
from the same source I learn that these frogs 
sometimes reach the weight of ten pounds! 
Some frog! I’d like to get some of their 
pollywogs. Here in America I have caught 
frogs which weighed a pound apiece; these are 
plenty big enough for our purpose. There is 
a lot of meat on the thighs of a pound frog, 
but they are an expensive delicacy when you 
order frogs’ legs at a restaurant or hotel; but 
if you are in any part of our land where the 
old bullfrogs abound, they only cost you the 
fun of catching them. When I was a lad I 
could catch them with my bare hands, but 
the boys usually uséd three fish hooks lashed 
together like a grappling iron. This was 
attached to a line not more than two feet long 
and the line attached to the end of a cane 
fishing pole, Fig. 22; wherever a frog’s head 
appeared above the surface of the water, 
the boys would dangle the three hooks under 
its nose. Sometimes the frog would grab the 
hooks, but the boys did not always wait for 
him to do so. Instead they would deftly 


slip the hooks under the frog’s chin and then 


yank him out of the pond, hit him over tle 
back of the neck with a stick; pull the skin off 
and place the hind quarters in a pail or basket 
on some fresh, clean grass. 

To cook frogs’ legs, roll them in cracker 
crumbs or dry cornmeal and fry them in 
bacon grease or lard in a frying-pan over the 
hot coals. 





OR 
Cut them up in small chunks; then on an 
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iron skewer or one made of some green wood 
which is devoid of a bitter taste, black birch 
or maple, put a piece of frog’s leg, a piece of 
bacon, and so on to the end of the skewer, 
and broil them over the hot coals. This is 
frog’s leg en brochette, Fig. 21. 

Cut the turtle’s head off, but do not be 
alarmed; that will not kill him. They seem 
to be just as much alive without a head as 
with one. However, after the head is gone, 
our conscience is eased, for a headless animal 
probably does not feel pain, or if it does it 
has no business to feel it without a head to 
tell it where it hurts. Therefore, after the 
head is cut off, drop the turtle into boiling 
water and leave it there until the shell and 
skin are soft. Remove it from the hot water, 
cut off the breastplate and dress it as you 
would a chicken. Then cut the body out of 
the shell, wash it and cut it up into pieces 
no bigger than the end of your thumb, put 
it in water and allow it to simmer over the 
fire until thoroughly done. Add salt and 
pepper to taste and you will have some fine 
turtle soup. 

My grandfather was invited to a feast of 
succotash by some Indians. The succotash 
was delicious, but when all had been dipped 
from the great iron pot, lo! there in the 
bottom was a snapping turtle, shell and all; 
no attempt had been made to dress, kill or 
clean the creature. It had been cooked 
alive! 

The ordinary snapping turtle is about the 
only turtle which I have met in my wander- 
ings which I have not eaten, I have even 
cooked the musk turtle, known to the small 
boys as ‘‘stinkers,” and found them to be 
rich and delicious; but, glory be; I never 
cooked them alive! Turtles and frogs make 
delectable viands to add to a burgoo, hun- 
ter’s stew or whatever name you may have 
for the composite dish. 


It would be great if you could have a 


barbecue at the grand round-up of the Boy 
Scouts of the world. I have already told 
you many times how to make a barbecue, 
how to make a burgoo and how to make 
bean holes, Fig. 25, and to bake beans, but 
for fear you have forgotten, I have made 
some new diagrams. Fig. 23 shows section 
of pit for barbecue. Fig. 24 shows how to fix 
the animal for roasting. For a big burgoo we 
use a brand-new wash boiler, and in it we put 
everything we can find that may with 
propriety go into soup. Season according to 
taste. Fig. 25 shows bean hole. The other 
figures show methods of spreading the meat 
for toasting over the hot coals—never over 
the flame. 
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mouthful fore you get wise that anything’s 
the matter with ’em. Well, we sent the 
filberts to look for the frankfurters. 

Tough, wasn’t it? But don’t any of you 
guys get the idea we was discouraged, ’cause 
we wasn’t. What’s frankfurters an’ filberts 
but civilized stuff, anyway? Well, salted 
filberts are. You didn’t catch me’n Slim 
bein’ daunted by such little mishaps. No, 
sir-ee! Served us right, anyway, for lowerin’ 
our pride with such domesticated things when 
we was out in the wilds. 

Well, me’n Slim crawled into our blankets 
an’ lay there chewin’ on chocolate an’ 
watchin’ the fire die down. I was hungry, of 
course, an’ I’ll bet Slim was hungrier than 
me, but we didn’t neither one of us say so. 
Humph! I guess not! 

I don’t know just when I fell to sleep but 
I guess I must have sometime, ’cause I was 
suddenly waked up by an awful crashin’ an’ 
boomin’. My face was drippin’ wet an’ big 
streaks of lightnin’ was'shootin’ all down over 
the river. It was rainin’ like everything an’ 
a stream of water was pourin’ through a hole 
in our poncho roof right down on my face. 

I sat up an’ flashed my flashlight around. 
The roof, where the ponchos had got holes 
cracked in ’em, was leaking in as much as 
a million places. Slim was still sleepin’ an’ 
I don’t mean sleepin’ stil] either, ’cause he 
wasn’t. He was snorin’ so loud it was hard 
to hear the thunder sometimes. An’ a big 
drop of water was hittin’ him right in the 
left eye regular, just like the tickin’ of a big 
clock. Gee, it didn’t bother him no more’n 
nothin’ a-tall. He kept right on snorin’. 

But that storm was somethin’ fierce. The 
thunder an’ lightnin’ was gettin’ worse all the 
time an’ the wind began to blow the rain in the 
front of our lean-to an’ soakin’ everything. A 
big, splittin’ crash of thunder came an’ woke 
Slim up. Hunh? What’s that? Say, you 
guys wouldn’t dare say that to my face. You 
don’t catch me bein’ scart over no old 
thunder-storm. Not so’s you could notice it! 
I woke Slim up cause, bein’ a Scout, I thought 
the experience would learn him somethin’. 

Say, everything in the lean-to was soakin’ 
wet an’ the roof began to leak worse than 
ever. I wouldn’t let everybody know it, but 
I’da given a million dollars right at that 
minute if someone had handed us a water- 
proof tent. Don’t any of you guys ever spill 
that to anyone, though, ’cause the fellers in 
my troop would guy the life outa me after all 
I said about buckin’ the wilds! Anyway, 
there ain’t any reason to laugh at us just 
‘cause we got wet. I’ll bet Daniel Boone an’ 
Davy Crockett got wet lots of times. Heck! 
’ll bet even Dan Beard’s had a good soakin’ 
more’n once. Real woodsmen have got to 
expect little discomforts like that. Just the 
same I’da liked it better if it hadn’t rained 
quite so hard. 

Slim’n me started to move some of our 
things so’s they wouldn’t get any wetter an’ 
we was doin’t first rate till I grabbed the 
package of self-raisin’ flour. 

Good-night! Say, we was a pretty sight in 
less than half a second. The pasteboard box 
had been layin’ in a puddle an’ was as soft 
as putty. The thing fell all to pieces in my 
hands an’ the flour flew all over the place. 
Did yuh ever see a kid after he’s been scram- 
blin’ for pennies in a bag of flour at a picnic 
orsomethin’? Well, [have. So’s my mother. 
Well, that’s the way we looked. Only worse. 
You see, we was pretty well soaked an’ it 
didn’t take more’n a jiffy for that flour to 
turn into dough. Good-nighi! 

I guess you guys are beginnin’ to think we 
was havin’ it pretty tough. Well, I’ll say 
we was, only there was worse to come. While 
me’n Slim was sittin’ there lookin’ at each 
other an’ feelin’ pretty disgusted, I heard 
somethin’ that sounded like a brook runnin’ 
over stones an’ I shot my flashlight all ’round, 
wonderin’ what it was. I found out without 
much lookin’! 

One of the trees we’d nailed our lean-to 
against was a great, big pine. That 
sound like a brook was a brook, only it 
looked like a river to me’n Slim right then. 
It was comin’ down the trunk of that tree 
about two inches deep. I wondered where 
it was all goin’ and I flashed my light ’round 
to find out. I found out, all right. It wasn’t 
goin’ anywhere, it was stayin’ right there in 
the lean-to. Me’n Slim, on our pine-bough 
bed, was just like a couple of sailors on a 
desert island. The parts of our blankets 
that was hangin’ over the sides was soppin’ 
wet already. 
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Well, that was some night, believe me! 
About daybreak the storm let up a whole lot 
an’ the roof stopped leakin’. That seemed 
a little better but it didn’t help us much, 
though, ’cause we couldn’t have got any 
wetter, anyway. The worst of it was we had 
to stand up part of the night ’cause I felt 
a cold feelin’ in the seat of my pants an’, 
when I investigated, I found the water on 
the ground was gettin’ deeper an’ was comin’ 
right up through my bed. So we stood up. 

Well, after a while we left the lean-to an’ 
began to think about somethin’ to eat, an’ 
there wasn’t a thing in camp now, either, 
since we’d lost all our pan-cake flour. Slim 
wondered if p’raps we couldn’t scrape enough 
dough off our clothes to make some pan-cakes 
with. It was about the right condition to 
put in the pan, all right, but I didn’t seem to 
have any appetite for ’em just then. 

It was all done rainin’ by now an’ I told 
Slim it was our chance to show how we could 
look after ourselves when up against real 
trouble. I told him the woods was full of 
food. He thought it was a dandy idea. A 
partridge or rabbit or squirrel would make 
a scrumptious breakfast, he thought. 

Well, I got my cartridges out of my duffle- 
bag an’ looked ’round for my gun. Slim was 
lookin’ for his, too, but couldn’t find it. I 
couldn’t find mine, either. Neither of us 
could remember where we’d put them the 
night before when we arrived. We looked 
all around outside the lean-to but they wasn’t 
there. Then we thought we must have left 
them in the canoe, so we squirmed our way 
through the thick bushes, back to the shore. 

Of course, regular Scouts like me’n 
Slim knows you ought to turn a canoe 
upside-down when you leave it, but it was 
gettin’ dark when we landed, an’ we was in 
a hurry, an’—well, anyway, we hadn’t turned 
it over an’ it was full of water an’ we felt 
sure our guns would be in awful condition. 
But they wasn’t. The water hadn’t hurt 
them a-tall ’cause, when we dumped the canoe 
over an’ ran all the water out, the guns wasn’t 
there. 

Then, all of a sudden, I knew why they 
wasn’t there, an’ that was because they was 
somewheres else; somewheres else that I 
knew about, I mean. Back in Old Burrows’ 
boat-house, that’s where they was. When 
me’n Slim leaned our guns up against the 
wall so’s we could help Old Burrows lug out 
the canoe, we’d got into it an’ forgot all 
about ’em. Good-night! Can you beat it? 

Well, you can’t keep a couple of good live 
Scouts like me’n Slim down. If we couldn’t 
have wild game to keep the breath of life in 
us we could have wild fish. I like fish just 
as well, anyway. It ain’t such a hard job 
cleanin’ them, either. So me’n Slim dug out 
our fishin’-tackle an’ went an’ got the can of 
worms where we’d left ’em at the foot of the 
big pine tree. 

Oh, gee! What’s the use? Just tellin’ 
you guys all our troubles makes me feel sick 
to my stummick all over again. Say, you 
oughto’ve seen them worms, after we’d 
dumped the rain water out of the can, I 
mean. What wasn’t drownded might just 
as well have been. They was the measliest, 
skinniest immitations of worms you ever 
saw, an’ they didn’t have life enough to 
wiggle. 

Well, what could we do? They wasn’t 
anything to choose between, an’ we was 
gettin’ hungrier all the time. Anyway, we 
had to do somethin’ so we went out in the 
canoe an’ started fishin’. After that we kept 
right on fishin’. Then we fished some more. 
We fished till the sun was right up over our 
heads an’ we knew breakfast had been post- 
poned till dinner. An’, all this time, we 
hadn’t even one nibble. 

Say, I hope none of you ever get away off 
in the depths of the primeval forest without 
anything to eat, like we was. It ain’t no 
fun, I’ll tell you, to keep takin’ up your belt 
till yuh have to make new holes in it. 

Well, as I think I’ve mentioned before, 
real Scouts like me’n Slim are equal to any 
sort of emergency an’ we right away began 
plannin’ on buildin’ some figure-four traps an’ 
catchin’ some rabbits or somethin’. You see 
we was fearfully hungry by this time an’ 
we was gettin’ desperate. We knew we'd 
got to do somethin’ pretty quick or we’d 
die right in our tracks. 

And, besides, we was thirsty, too. Hunh? 
What’s that? Oh! Sure we knew there was 
lots of water right under our canoe. We’d 
tried that long ago. Only once, though. 
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THERE are two hundred 
feet of daylight between 
you and darkness when you 
have an Eveready Boy 
Scout Flashlight in your 
hand. A bright, piercing 
beam shoots through the 
thickest gloom. And simply 
by turning the lens you can 
change that beam to a 
broad, clear light for close 
range. This special Boy 
Scout Flashlight is full of such 
features. 

You don’t even have to use your 
hand to hold it. The clip on the 
back fastens to your shirt, belt or 
breeches-top and leaves your hands 
free. That ring-hanger lets you 
hang it up anywhere. The safety- 
lock switch prevents accidental 
lighting and gives you either off-and- 
on or steady light, as you want it. 

This handsome light is finished 
in nickel and khaki to match’ your 
Scout uniform. The official Scout 
insignia is marked on the head. 
Here is a light you’ll be proud 
to own. 

Ask to see the Boy Scout Flash- 
light in the nearest sporting-goods, 
hardware, drug or electrical supply 
store. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine. 
New York WCC San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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BURGESS 


FLASH LIGHT <a 


RE S a flat, thin, short 
flashlight, boys, that you 
can Carry in your pants pock- 
et, or shirt pocket. No heavier 
than a man’s watch. A won- 
derful flashlight for every boy 
to have with him, especially 
ips, hikes, and 
similar expeditions. It’ll 
last for a couple of months, 


on camping tr 
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Pick Out Your Favorite Color, Boys 


There are red, blue, green, brown 
and black cases . .. and breaking 
through these solid colors are tiny 
flashes of silver. These flashlights 
are beauties; every boy in the block 


ply get new one and attach it your- 
self. Nothing to it! 

Burgess SnapLites are sold in these 
stores: drug, hardware, electrical, 
automotive, department, and others. 


Go to the nearest one of the above 
Nothing to get out of order. If light stores and ask for one of these new, 
burns out, or battery wears out, sim- handy, little vest pocket flashlights. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, CHicaGco 


Mfrs. of the nationally advertised Burgess Radio and Ignition Batteries, 
Burgess Flashlight Cases and Batteries, and Burgess SnapLite Flashlights 


will want one when he sees yours. 














Own the Outboard that 
Saved Hassel and Cramer 


You remember of reading of Hassel and Cramer’s heroic 
attempt in 1928 to fly from Rockford, Ill., to Sweden. For 15 
days, they were lost to the world—and it was feared they would never 
be found. Then came the thrilling news of their rescue by Stewart and 
Etes of the University of Michigan's Greenland Expedition. They had 
been found on an unexplored ice field. 

Fortunately, the University of Michigan Ex wisp had taken with 
them as on previous occasions, *“The Lockw ’ For eight miles, 
this little Motor plowed through a rou igh and adieu fjord in the direc- 
tion of theaviator’s mosquitosmudge. And Hassel and Cramer were saved 
in one of the most thrilling rescues of modern times with the help of the 


LOCKWOOD 


‘A c 99 You can own.a Lockwood “Ace” exactly like the 








Motor that saved Hasseland Cramer—like the Ace that 

holds all 1928 Class A official records. It develops 

about 7 horsepower, w cighe only 50 pounds, and has 

an official record of 27.163 miles per hour. 

Mr. Belknap, Assistant Director of the Greenland Expedition, 
says of the Ace:* “After using your Motors for three seasons in 


connection with ourG wo! Iam convinced 
ay ou have develope a Motorin "the Lockwood Ace which 


bility, can- 
not be beat. » doubt “a ie hes an equal. ~ 
Use Coupon to get Free Catalog 
Tells all about the Lockwood “ Ace," the new oats f a 
with the Water-sealed Exhaust, and the “Racing Chi 
will crowd the 40 mile mark. 

















Lockwood Division 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
926 S. Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 
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That was enough. Of all the rotten, nasty- 
tastin’ water, that river was—oh, what’s the 
use? We went ashore an’ looked all over for 
a brook or a spring, but there wasn’t any. 
Can yuh beat it? 

So_we went back to fishin’ again an’ was 
sittin’ there feelin’ mighty blue an’ sick when 
all of a sudden, we heard two or three loud 
blasts of a horn right up behind our lean-to. 

Gee! I looked at Slim an’ he looked at me. 
I guess he was scart by the looks of his eyes. 
I wasn’t, though. Slim asked me what the 
dickens I s’posed was makin’ the noise. I 
didn’t know any more’n he did but I told him 
it was most likely a moose callin’. I didn’t 
know what else it could be makin’ a noise 
like that ’way out in the wilds. 

Pretty soon we heard another noise an’ 
it made us sit up an’ take notice, I’ll tell you. 
Someone, ’way up in them woods, — tellin’ 
a horse or somethin’ to “whoa” an’ “‘gid- 
dap.” Then we heard a kid hollerin’ some- 
thin’. Well, what d’yuh know? Maybe we 
wasn’t knocked all in a heap. But you can 
bet we didn’t stay that way long. Our stum- 
micks took charge of things right then an’ 
told us what to do. Human voices meant 
somethin’ to eat. 

We pulled in our lines all in a snarl an’ 
threw them in the bottom of the canoe. 
Then we paddled for shore like sixty. 
Through the thick brush we tore. (Yes, 
I mean fore. I tore my pants in three places.) 
We rushed right past our lean-to an’ into 
the thick impenetrable forest behind it. 
We ran about fifty yeards an’ then stopped— 
right up against a stone-wall. An’ right in 
front of us was a big, wide field with a white 
farm-house over at the other side of it. 

Huh! Wouldn’t that get your goat? 
An’ me’n Slim thinkin’ all the time we 
was leavin’ civilization ’way behind us. 
That road just followed the river all the way 
from North Easton, only we couldn’t see it 
because the trees hid it. Well, it was just 
like gittin’ a unexpected kick, but we forgot 
all that an’ in another minute we was dashin’ 
across that field for all we was worth. You 
could smell that dinner clear to the stone-wall. 

The man came to the door when I knocked 
an’ he laughed to beat the band when I told 
him what had happened to us. He made me 
kind of sore for laughin’ at us, but it wore all 
off again after he’d brought me’n Slim in an’ 
his wife had fixed a place for us at the table. 
An, didn’t we eat! 

The man told us the reason we didn’t 
catch any fish was ’cause there wasn’t any. 
He said the dyes an’ chemicals from the mills 
up to Millville had pol—pol—heck! you 
know what I mean—poisoned the water an’ 
killed all the fish. No wonder we couldn’t 
drink it! I was scart stiff for a week for fear 
the tiny taste I had might have poisoned me. 
Somethin’ ought to be done about it, any- 
way. If things like that keep on they won’t 
be any fishin’ some day. 

Well, say, Slim’n me sure did feel great 
when we thanked the man an’ his wife an’ 
was walkin’ back to our camp. That is, 
we felt fine in our stummicks but not in our 
heads. We knew we’d got to quit an’ go 
back home, an’ it was too bad. 

But what else was there to do? We had 
to live, didn’t we? We didn’t have no guns 
an’ there wasn’t any fish to catch an’ that 
meant nothin’ to eat. Course, bein’ scouts, 
I s’pose we’d have found a way, but it didn’t 
promise much fun so we decided to go back. 

So, when we got back to the lean-to we 
got busy an’ packed up our stuff an’ lugged it 
down to the canoe. No, that’s wrong. We 
didn’t lug it down to the canoe ’cause there 
wasn’t any canoe when we got there. We 
must have been in too much of a hurry to 
see who was doin’ all the talkin’ up in the 
woods, an’ didn’t pull it up on the shore 
enough. Anyway, it was gone. 

We went a long ways down the river lookin’ 
for it but didn’t see it anywhere. It was all 
Slim’s fault, anyway. He says it was mine, 
but he’s crazy. I distinctly remember 
jumpin’ out an’ runnin’ up the bank, leavin’ 
the canoe for him to pull up.’ If he didn’t do 
it right that ain’t my fault, is it? I'll leave 
it to any of you guys if it is. That makes 
him guilty, don’t it? Sure it does. 

Well, anyway, jawin’ about it wouldn’t 
bring it back so we lugged all our stuff back 
to the lean-to again an’ sat down to think 
over what to do. Slim put his elbows on his 
knees an’ his chin in his hands an’ just sat an’ 
looked at the ground without sayin’ a thing. 
Anyone could see he was feelin’ down- 
hearted. Gee, some guys throw up their 
hands for the least thing. Was I down- 
hearted? Not so’s you could notice it! 

I got to my feet suddenly an’ told Slim 
I was-goin’ over to the farm-house an’ tele- 
phone to my sister’s feller, Doc Bakewell, 
an’ git him to come after us with his auto. 
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I thought, when he knew he wouldn’t have 
to hike the ten miles back to North Easton, 
he’d feel better, but he didn’t say a word. 
He didn’t even look up. 

I left him there still gazin’ at the ground 
an’ went over to the farm an’ asked the lady 
if I could use her telephone. She was 
awful nice about it an’ told me sure I could 
use it if she had one, but she didn’t have one. 

I hated to go back an’ tell that to Slim. 
But I didn’t need to’ve worried none. He 
didn’t even lock up when I spilled the news 
to him. He just said, sort of nasty-like, that 
that was what he’d ‘expected. He said no 
one could expect to have any luck with a 
hoodoo in the party. 

I got good an’ mad at that an’ I asked him 
just what did he mean by them words. He 
told me to think it over, only he’d give me 
a clue to the right answer by puttin’ me wise 
that it wasn’t him that was the hoodoo. 
Do you get it? That was his foxy way of 
accusin’ me of bein’ the hoodoo without 
sayin’ so right out. 

Maybe I wasn’t mad then. I scowled 
good an’ fierce an’ walked right over to him. 
I wasn’t goin’ to let him put over anything 
like that on me. Not so ’s you could notice it! 
Slim saw me comin’ an’ he got right up on his 
feet an’ cleached his fists up tight. 

I stopped an’ looked him over an’, all at 
once, I felt sorry for him. Course, he’s taller 
than me but he’s awful slim, an’ I knew if 
we got to fightin’ I might break him right in 
two. So that settled it with me. Out of pity 
for him I decided we wouldn’t fight. 

I held out my hand: for him to shake an’ 
told him not to feel so bad ’cause we was both 
in the same fix an’ it wouldn’t get us any- 
where to be sore about it. But he wouldn’t 
shake my hand. He said p’raps he might 
in a week or so, dependin’ on how much more 
bad luck we got into ’fore we got home. 

Well, if he didn’t want to be decent about 
it I wasn’t goin’ to beg him to shake hands, 
so we picked up all our stuff an’ beat it over 
to the farm- house. The lady was awful sorry 
for us an’ said she’d keep our things there till 
my sister’s feller, Doc Bakewell came after 
them with his auto. So we said good-by to 
her an’ started off on our long, ten-mile 
hike back home. 

If I wanted to, I could finish this story 
right here. You guys wouldn’t never know 
the difference, anyway. It’s only that a 
scout’s supposed to be honest that makes me 
tell you the rest of it. I don’t want to de- 
ceive you by makin’ you think we just walked 
home an’ that was all there was to it. It 
wasn’t. 

About five o’clock me’n Slim noticed some 
pretty black-lookin’ clouds comin’ up in the 
sky behind us, an’ we had a long ways to go 
yet. After what we’d gone through the night 
before, we didn’t hanker any about goin’ 
through it again, so we tried to speed up a 
little, goin’ scout pace for quite a long time. 

But, heck! it wasn’t any use tryin’ to out- 
run that storm. It came after us like an 
express train an’ when it did catch us it sure 
made up for lost time. Gosh, what a soakin’ 
we got! It didn’t let up, either, an’ was right 
with us after it got dark. 

It was so dark we could hardly keep in the 
road. I didn’t. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but I was runnin’ along on the side 
of the road with S.im keepin’ to the middle, 
when, all of a sudden, my feet seemed to go 
right off into space an’ the first thing I knew 
I landed flat in about two feet of water. I 
don’t know now what kind of a place it was, 
but I guess it was some kind of a ditch that 
was along the side of the road. I ain’t been 
back that way to see an’ I ain’t goin’, either. 

Well, as soon as I got my head up I called 
for Slim to come an’ help me out. He came 
back to where I was flounderin’ around an’ 
felt ’round for me in the dark. He got me 
out, all right, an’ then he commenced to 
laugh to beat the band. He said it was the 
only thing on the whole trip he’d enjoyed. 

Say, maybe I wasn’t mad! I was mad 
enough to knock his head off. I’da done it, 
too, only I remembered just in time how slim 
he is an’ I didn’t do it. 

Well, at last we got back to North Easton, 
long after dark, I guess I told you guys it’s 
ten miles from where we was campin’ but 
I'll take it back; it’s fifty. Leastways, that’s 
how me’n Slim felt when we got there. I 
telephoned from North Easton for Doc Bake- 
well, my sister’s feller, to come an’ get us an’ 
he said he would. 

Well, I guess that’s everything. If I’ve 
forgot anything, you won’t miss it. y- 
way, I’d like to forget some of it. If any’of 
you guys ever take a trip I hope they won’t 
be any hoodoo in it, like there was in this 
one of the Hunters Two. 

An’, say, speakin’ about hunter’s stew, 
if I could’ve had some of that mixture when 
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we was on the verge of starvation, ’way out 
there in the wilds, I’d have gladly swallered 


it to the last drop, even if it had been made 


by some greenhorn of a tenderfoot. 


Slim shook hands with me next day. He 
said my fallin’ into the ditch made him feel 
better about it. Ain’t that guy got a mean 
streak in him? 


When Star Meets Star 
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exclaimed one of the fellows with more frank- 
ness than tact, considering that the reserve 
battery was present. “The Artillery will 
get enough hits the first few innings to 
swamp us.” 

“Thanks,” laughed Warrick, ‘“‘for those 
kind words.” 

“Warrick’s all right,” I said. ‘The 
Artillery isn’t composed of Babe Ruths. We 
can afford to let them get a couple of runs 
ahead the first few innings. We can pick 
up four runs in four innings if we have to. 
Remember, fellows, you’re to let out that 
Warrick and Dubois have it all over Singer 
and Carmouche. Tell it: to that pair of 
stars to their faces. Get the company to 
talk it up. We’ve got to make Singer and 
Carmouche so mad that they’ll forget. their 
differences and work together just to show 
us that we’re all wrong. If we get ’em mad 
enough they’ll have something except them- 
selves to think about.” 

It didn’t take long for Singer and Car- 
mouche to feel that something was in the 
wind. They cornered me at practice the 
next day. 

“Are we the battery for the big game?” 
asked Singer without beating around the 
bush. 

“No,” I replied. “Why should you be?” 

“Why should we be!” echoed Singer in 
astonishment. ‘‘What chance have the 
Engineers if I don’t pitch?” 

“Or if I don’t catch!” exclaimed Car- 
mouche. 

I looked them over coldly. ‘You’re not 
as hot as you think you are,” I assured 
them. ‘Warrick and Dubois are the best 
battery in camp.” 

They both looked at me pityingly, as 
though I had departed my senses and didn’t 
know it. 

“The Artillery beat you two the last 
game,” I reminded them. ‘‘We’ve got to 
win this time.” With that I picked up a 
bat and began knocking out grounders to 
the infield. I watched them from the corner 
of my eye, and saw them take their grievance 
to the lieutenant. I don’t know what he 
told them, but it must have been plenty, 
for they left him looking as though they 
couldn’t believe their ears. 

We had passed the word around the 
Engineer company, and wherever Singer and 
Carmouche went they heard nothing but 
praise for Warrick and Dubois. Before we 
quit practice that afternoon we had pretty 
well convinced the two that the company 
thought something less than nothing about 
their ball playing. 

We trotted in from the infield and the um- 
pire announced the batteries. I saw signs 
of astonished rejoicing in the Artillery dugout 
when they heard that Warrick and Dubois 
were playing. Singer and Carmouche with- 
drew to one side and put their heads together. 

The Engineer company, formed into a 
cheering section, was giving the team in 
general and Warrick in particular enthusi- 
astic and vociferous support. And we in the 
field made no bones about telling Warrick 
and Dubois how good they were. Singer 
and Carmouche listened in with glum faces. 
They were as mad as wet hens. When we 
opened the third inning they went off a 
little way and began warming up. From 
my position in left field I could fairly hear 
the balls sizzle, so viciously was Singer 
hurling them at his partner. 

But now the Artillery was getting on to 
Warrick’s little tricks, and. bunched four 
hits for three runs. The team was giving 
Warrick all the support in the world, but 
you can’t stop a ball that you can’t touch. 
When we threw down our gloves some of the 
fellows wondered if we hadn’t carried the 
idea far enough. 

“Not yet,’ I said. “That group of 
sluggers won’t be up next inning. We'll 
stick it a while longer.” 

Singer and Carmouche looked at me in- 
quiringly when I came in, but I very care- 
fully didn’t see them. 

We added another run that inning, making 
the score 3—2. The next inning we held 
them to one hit and no runs, and Peck 
knocked out a homer to tie the score. 

I noticed that Singer was still tossing 
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balls to Carmouche when we went out for 
the fifth inning. The Artillery’s heavy guns 
would be in action that inning, and I was 
tempted to put Singer and Carmouche in. 
But an indefinable something in their eyes 
when they looked at me as I went out, 
warned me that they would regard that as 
surrender on my part and be as intractable 
as ever. 

The inning was nearly a massacre. 
Sizzling grounders, beautifully placed bunts, 
Texas leaguers, home runs, everything that 
a slugging team could do, those fellows did. 
The stands of the mounted troops went 
wild. The foot troops, quick to pick a 
winning team, transferred their allegiance 
to the Artillery. The lone band of Engineers 
were nearly drowned in the sea of cheering 
around them. But they held their ground 
and encouraged the team in spite of the end- 
less series of runners who circled the bases. 
They wouldn’t be licked, and something of 
their indomitable spirit came out to us and 
kept us fighting in spite of the collapse of 
our pitcher. 

I was about to call on Singer and Car- 
mouche and hope they would bury their 
hatchet long enough to play ball for us. 

Before I could stop the play, however, the 
man at bat knocked a liner straight into the 
mitt of the first-baseman. He touched the 
bag, and two men were accounted for. He 
shot a beautiful peg to second before the 
runner there could return, and the Artillery- 
men were through for that inning. That 
clever triple play came when the bases were 
full, and was all that held the score down 
to a mere 7 to 3. I had no choice left but 
to put Singer and Carmouche up the next 
inning, but I thought that something of the 
Engineer fight must have permeated their 
systems, and I didn’t approach them at once. 

I was “‘on deck,” swinging a couple of 
bats preparatory to going up, when Singer 
and Carmouche stopped their practice and 
sauntered up. 

“IT suppose you'll want us to go in next 
inning,” said Singer. 

“Warrick’s doing all right,”’ I said. 

They both flushed and went over to the 
bench. The batter reached first on a bad 
throw, I tapped out a sacrifice bunt which 
placed him on second, and returned to the 
dugout. Singer and Carmouche beckoned 
me to one side. For the first time since I 
had known them, they looked ill at ease. 

“‘J—I just wanted to tell you that Singer 
has—he is—I mean, he’s pitching great ball 
to-day,’”’ stammered Carmouche. 

“Singer pitching great ball?” I asked in 
surprise. “I once heard you say he was 
nothing but a hunk of conceit.” 

“T was all wrong,” said Carmouche 
quickly. ‘‘He’s a great pitcher! I mean it. 
And to-day, say! you should feel the stuff 
he has on that ball. He’s doing a Walter 
Johnson.” 

“‘Can’t let him pitch,” I said. “He claims 
you’re the most brainless catcher he ever 
pitched to, and Dubois can’t hold him.” 

“T take it all back,” interposed Singer 
hastily. ‘‘Carmouche is the real brainwork 
of the battery. He’s got the number of 
every man on that Artillery team. Knows 
each man’s weakness. ro gosh! he knows 
where the ball is going to before it gets to 
him. He’sa great catcher, honest to heaven 
he is!” 

““We’ve just discovered each other,” put 
in Carmouche. He looked towards the 
Engineer stand. ‘“And—those fellows—I 
guess we’ve got to win to-day for their sake.” 

Sincerity was written all over the pair of 
them. They looked at me in a way that 
hurt. I didn’t trust my voice, and nodded. 
“You won’t regret it,” promised Singer 
huskily. ‘We'll show those bowlegged 
horsemen what the Engineers can do.” 

Not what Singer could do, but what the 
Engineers could do! 

We added another run to our score that 
inning, and the umpire announced the change 
of battery as. we entered the sixth. The 
Artillery watched the new pair closely for 
any sign of bickering. What they saw must 
have made them feel sick. Singer and 
Carmouche were grinning at each other like 
a pair of boys playing hookey. 
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water up to his armpits 
he emerged with a 
great black bass 


EEP into the water the father waded 

—lured by the tug at his line. A 
tussle, and he emerged with a great 
black bass. In the next half hour, this was 
repeated five times, till his catch was six 
fish and his clothing so soaked it was 
ruined. Weeks later he wrote us: “It was 
then Iremembered my watch.Under water 
for thirty minutes, my Ingersoll ticked 
regularly, unfalteringly! Now on sports 
excursions it continues to serve us de- 
pendably, forgetting it ever caught fish!” 


Thousands of testimonials as striking 
as Mr._______’s* bulk in 
our files. Thousands of letters 
telling of Ingersoll dependa- 
bility. Andwhileofcourseyou 
will not, like our fisherman, 








THE yankEE— The world’s 
most famous watch. Extraor- 
Ginarily serviceable—a pm 
watch for boys. Plain dial, 
$1.50. Radiolite, $2.25 


immerse your Ingersoll in water (we could 
not guarantee what would happen and we 
do not recommend it), it is nevertheless 
gtatifying to know that Ingersolis stand 
up under tests of unusual severity. 


And Ingersoll dependability is backed 
further by the keen sense of responsibil- 
ity which the Ingersoll Company feels 
toward its product. Ingersoll watches 
are guaranteed to be absolutely free from 
mechanical defects. But should you dam- 
age your Ingersoll send it direct to our 
Service Department, Waterbury, Conn. 
We will find out what is 
wrong and either repair it 
for you, or send you a new 
watch of the same model, 
at unusually moderate cost. 
*Name on request. 
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INGERSOLL WATCH COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK . . CHICAGO . 


- SAN FRANCISCO . 


- MONTREAL 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT—WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Built like an airplane 
to cut the wind 


NE look ata Dayton Steel Racquet 
tells you why it’s the world’s 
fastest. It’s built like an airplane, 
built for speed. 
Strong steel strings, strong steel 
frame, thin edge to the wind—give it 
% less air resistance. 
Tennis is changing. You boys of 
today will be crowding out the cham- 
pions tomorrow— beating them at their 
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AS AVIATION 





own game—because you’ll be playing 
it faster than they ever thought it 
could be played. 

An up-to-date boy demands an up- 
to-the-minute racquet, and that means 
the speedier Dayton. I]t adds a mea- 
sured 20% to the speed of your game. 
It ‘gives you the jump on faster 
players. Dayton Steel Racquet Co., 
ge” Ohio. 
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ELLOWS—the ROLMONICA isa 
new one! Surprise your buddies next 
time you get together by producing real 
music with this pocket player-piano. You 
can play it “right off the bat.” No lessons 
necessary —just turn the handle on the 
side and blow through the mouth-piece. A 
little music roll—made exactly like the 
player-piano rolls—inside the case makes 
the music. 


The ROLMONICA costs only $2.50, in- 
cluding four rolls. Big library of all the old 
favorites and the latest hits to choose from 
at 10¢ each. “‘That’s My Weakness Now,” 
There’ s A Rainbow ’round My Shoulder,” 
“Don’t Be Like That,” “I Faw Down An’ 
Go Boom,” “I’ll Get By” and hundreds of 
others. New numbers every month. 


-ROLMONICA 


The Pocket Player Piano 


Be the 


first one 
In your 

‘gang’ to 
_ play a 
a 






Nearly all dealers sell ROLMONICAS. If 
yours doesn’t, send us his name, and we’ll 
see that you’re supplied. 


ROLMONICA MUSIC CO., Baltimore, Md. 


It took twelve throws to end the Artillery’s 
hope for that inning. Straight hot ones 
broke into wide curves as the batter swung 
at them. High wild ones dropped like lead 
and cut the plate at the batter’s shoulders as 
he watched the supposed ball go by. An 
alternate volley of sizzling streaks and de- 
ceptive slow balls threw the batter out of 
time with his swing. It was evident that 
Carmouche’s headwork and Singer’s mastery 
of the horsehide was going to reduce our 
task to the more or less simple one of amass- 
ing four more runs in four innings. 

The task was not as simple as I had hoped. 
We tallied two in the seventh and one more 
in the eighth, and entered the ninth on the 
lean end of a 7—6 score. There was no 
question of the Artillery scoring again. True, 
they had again gotten on to a few of Singer’s 
curves, but the infield was picking up ground- 
ers and pulling down high ones as though it 
had glue in its gloves, and robbed the Artil- 
lerymen of the few hits they might ordinarily 
have earned. Even so, we were up against 
a tough job when we came to bat. One run 
to tie, and two to win. 

The first man popped an easy fly to center. 
Singer got up and met the ball squarely for 
a hit between first and second. The next 
man knocked an infield fly to second, holding 
Singer on first. Carmouche was at bat, 
with two out. 

“T may fan,” he warned me before he 
went up. “But if I connect she’s going on 
a long, long journey.” 

He let the first one pass, but guessed 
wrong. The umpire’s right hand shot up. 
He took a mighty swing at the next one, but 
merely diverted it to the backstop. Two 
strikes. The next one he passed, and the 
next. I saw him brace himself for the next 


| ball before it left the pitcher’s hand. His 
| uncanny power to outguess the other fellow 


warned him that it would be over the plate 
if the pitcher could do it. 
The pitcher could. Carmouche put every 
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ounce of power that his bulging muscles 
could develop into his swing. His right leg 
straightened out as the weight of his body 
leaned on the ball, his arms snapped around 
like a whip, and the ball rose into the air 
on the longest non-stop flight in the history 
of the post. The left fielder gave one look at 
it and started a sprint towards the rear 
regions of the field. The ball landed beyond 
him and rolled under a 75 field piece in 
the adjacent drill field. The fielder dove 
under the piece, but before he retrieved the 
ball Singer was nearly home and Carmouche 
was approaching third. 

The coach on third was yelling like mad. 
Singer had failed to touch the bag. We 
waved him back, and he stopped in his tracks 
and started towards third. Carmouche 
slowed down to a trot to let Singer get back, 
and the two reached third together. Singer 
turned sharply, and nearly dropped. He 
recovered his balance, but when he started 
again for home his left ankle gave way. He 
had wrenched it while turning sharply at 
third. 

Carmouche threw a quick glance at the 
outfield. The left fielder was still under.the 
75 piece. Carmouche put his arm around 
Singer’s shoulders, and the two hopped 
towards home as quickly as three legs 
could take them. ‘They stepped on the 
home plate in quick succession, and Car- 
mouche lifted Singer gently and carried him 
over to the dugout. 

The Engineers were bearing down on us in 
triumphant frenzy. They broke into the 
dugout and seized Carmouche to carry off 
on their shoulders. 

“Nothing doing!” said Carmouche em- 
phatically. ‘‘Here’s the man who won the 
game for us. ~ 

The pain-struck expression on Singer’s 
face gave way to a generous grin. He 
looked up at Carmouche. 

“‘T guessed we ‘clicked,’” he said. “But 
the fellows in the stand won the game.” 
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coming in great, gasping sobs. If he only 
could hold out long enough, he could make 
it, but when he was half way to the ground 
the strain had become almost intolerable. 

‘oot by foot, he fought his way down. His 
fingers, even "through the thick padding he 
had wound about his hands, were becoming 
cramped and, worse still, the sharp edges of 
the rod were beginning to cut through the 
thick bandages. 

The Owl, leaning out the window, watched 
his friend’s agonized progress, praying Dick 
might succeed and quickly, for the end of the 
room behind him had caught fire, and the 
heat and smoke were becoming stifling. 
He had propped the broken door up in its 
frame to check, as much as possible, the 
draft from the open window, but the flames 
were greedily licking around it, and the door 
and frame were blazing. 

Dick reached a point ten feet from the 
ground when he lost his grip, clutched wildly 
at the rod, missed it, and, with his burden 
fell into some low-growing shrubs. He 
scrambled to his feet and waved to the Owl, 
who swung himself out to the rod and 
scrambled down it like a monkey. 

Together they lifted the woman out of 
the shrubbery and laid her on the grass. 
“Where am I?” she asked. 
“Take it easy, « replied Dick. 
you out. You're safe.” 

“Where is that horrible man who threat- 
ened to shoot me before I gave him my 
jewelry? After he got it he hit me on the 
aa with his revolver.” 

“Where you birds been?” Saleratus asked, 
“We've been looking for you everywhere.” 
“Up there, got trapped, had to climb down 
arod. Dick brought this lady down on his 
back. Some stunt if you ask me,” replied 
the Owl. 

“You actually did that?” the woman asked 
Dick. ‘Surely you saved my life. How can 
I thank you!” 

“That’s all right, ma’am,” Dick replied. 
“We found you in your room, and, of course, 
we couldn’t leavé you there, so I brought 
you down.” 

“Come on,” said Saleratus. ‘“Let’s go 
around in front. Slugger and I put the suit- 
cases in the Lena, where Heinz is guarding 


“We got 
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them. We might as well watch the show for 
awhile. There is nothing further we can do. 
Everybody is out and nobody is seriously 
hurt.” 


They walked around to the front of the 
hotel and joined the motley throng in all 
stages of dishabille, that milled about, a 
hundred yards from the blazing building. 

The fire was roaring through the wooden 
building, flames tossing myriad sparks high 
into the air, where they floated against the 
blackness of the night sky like fairy fire- 
works. 

Suddenly the center of the roof fell in with 
a crashing roar. Flames and a cascade of 
sparks shot high into the air, and then 
subsided. 

Mr. Greene, with an overcoat over his 
pajamas, came trotting up to them. ‘‘ Here,” 
he said, handing Saleratus some bills, “is 
twenty-five dollars. You boys did great 
work to-night. If it hadn’t been for 
you, there would have been serious loss of 

e.”” 


“Are you sure you can afford to give us 
this?” Saleratus asked. ‘The fire will hit 
you hard.” 

“T’m fully insured,” replied Mr. Greene, 

‘and while the rest of the season is, of course, 
ruined, we managed to save all the money 
and valuables in the safe; but, better still, 
no one was hurt. Mrs. Boynton told me, % 
he added, turning to Dick, “how you carried 
her down the side of the building. Remark- 
able, splendid nerve. I can’t thank you 
enough.” 

He smiled and vanished into the throng of 
his guests. 

“There goes one dead-game little rooster,” 
remarked the Slugger. ‘He will lose a lot, 
but never a whimper. That’s what I call be- 
ing able to take it.” 

“This fire was set,” said the Owl, and told 
Slugger and Saleratus about Mrs. Boynton’s 
experience. 

“T should like to meet the bird that did it. 
Setting a hotel on fire, so he could swipe some 
jewelry in the confusion, is the limit.” 





“You're right, but this part is about 
over,” said Dick. ‘‘Let’s shove o 
(To be continued in the July i. issue of 
Boys’ Lire) 
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AS LAST month we discussed gliding, the 

simplest and easiest method by which 
one man may navigate the air, let us now 
swing to the other extreme, and consider the 
air-liner, the largest and furthest advanced 
form of aerial craft, and the type that is at 
present most important to commerce. This 
type has once more been brought to public 
notice by the remarkable flight of Jiminez 
and Iglesias from Seville to South America 
(Bahia, Brazil) in the Spanish airplane Jesus 
del Gran Poder. 

I am not today considering dirigibles, 
which are in a class by themselves and will 
form the subject of a future articlc, ~his one 
being devoted to the latest and largest forms 
of airplanes, air-liners of the not far-distant 
future. 

Let us first agree upon a rough working 
definition of what we 





same line and over the same air-track on 
schedule within two weeks. As for expense, 
it costs $650 each way, to go all the way, 
which is $175 more than the steamer costs 
but saves eight to fourteen days in transit. 
This line is almost twice as long as the line 
from New Vork to San Francisco, the U. S 
Air Mail, which has carried more than half a 
billion letters. Freight costs about a dollar 
a pound and letters ten cents an ounce in 
addition to ordinary postage. A merchant in 
London can get an actual document out and 
back in less time than it would take a letter 

to go one way by the regular postal route. 
This line is to be extended across India to 
Singapore and will ultimately reach Australia; 
at Cairo it will be joined by another air-line 
going to Cape Town. The London-Karachi 
route is in actual operation; its schedule is as 
accurate in its details of 





mean by the word “liner,” 
and see how many points 
of the definition have al- 
ready been covered by 
aircraft. By an ocean- 
liner we mean: (1) a large 
(2) ship (3) of unusual 
speed, (4) carrying pas- 
sengers and cargo across 
the ocean without stop (5) 
on regular schedule. 


sphere’’? 


sphere’’? 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the technical 
name for the large, white, 
“‘thunder-clouds’’? 

2. What is the “‘strato- 


3. What is the 


arrivals and departures as 
that of a steamship or 
railroad line, which shows 
how completely air-trans- 
port is being put on an 
actual commercial basis. 
The matter of size re- 
mains to be considered. 
This is the point on which 
years ago doubters used 
to base their belief that 


“‘tropo- 


We have had (2) ships 
ofthe air for twenty-five 
years since the Wright 
Brothers rose from Kitty 
Hawk on the shores of 
North Carolina. We have 
had airplanes (4) crossing 
the ocean at a single 
flight since Alcock and 
Brown’s non-stop flight 


4. How does density of ai: 
change with altitude? 

5. What gas does not 
burn? 

6. What is the attraction 
of gravity? 

7. How does a balloon 
overcome gravity? 

8. How does a kite over- 
come gravity? 

9. How does an airplane 


the airplane would never 
be commercially valuable. 
They thought it could not 
be made large enough to 
carry commercial loads, 
and were amazed when 
first they heard of an air- 
plane that weighed a ton 
and yet could fly. So 
swiftly, however, have we 





from Newfoundland to 
Ireland. The flight of 
Lindbergh from Long 
Island to Le Bourget in 





overcome gravity? 
10. What are the different 
types of aircraft? | 


become “air-minded,” 
that none of us are as- 
tonished today to hear of 
a plane like the Rohrbach 








thirty-three hours estab- 
lished (3) a marvelous rec- 
ord for transatlantic speed. There remain 
the points 5 and 1—flying on a regular 
schedule and large size. 

As for flying on regular schedule, trans- 
continental airplanes fly with mail so regu- 
larly, that farmers set their watches by them, 
and regular schedule flights are in course of 
immediate preparation for the South Atlantic, 
connecting Europe and South America, while 
regular flights from England to India have 
already begun. This enterprise is of the ut- 
most interest to the student of commercial 
possibilities in air-transport. It carries 
passengers, mail and freight, from London to 
Karachi, India each way every week in six 
and a half days: the route is across the 
Channel to Paris, through Basle and Genoa 
to Rome over land, over the Mediterranean 
Sea by way of Syracuse and Navarino to 
Tobruk, Alexandria and Rutbah; then by 
way of Gaza and Bagdad through Basra, 
Jask and Gwadar to Karachi on the Arabian 
Sea. Get out your atlas and trace this route 
and you will see what it means to commerce 
and to the important matter of keeping the 
outposts of the British Empire in closest 
communication. 

The whole route is 5,000 miles, crossing 
ten different countries and should a passenger 
wish, he can be back again in London by the 





Romar, that has already 
made a successful full 
load test weighing over eighteen tons. 

The Dornier Superwal (the word means 
“Super-whale” and is certainly descrip- 
tive) and the Rohrbach Romar are the 
German giant flying-boats, and at present 
the largest of this type in the world. 
They are built of duralumin. The Superwal 
has four Jupiter engines developing 2,000 
horse-power and has accommodations for 
twenty-three passengers. The Romar has 
three B. M. W. engines developing 500 to 720 
horse-power each, and carries twelve passen- 
gers, two pilots, a navigator, wireless oper- 
ator, and an engineer. There is room for 
additional passengers if they reduce the 
mileage, for the full load of fuel is sufficient 
for 3,000 miles. These German ships are al- 
ready built to establish a regular line from 
Europe to South America. 


‘HE plans of the Rumpler Transoceanic 

flying-boat, showing provision for ten 
motors and accommodations for one hundred 
and thirty-five passengers and a crew of 
thirty-five, are being carried out in Germany. 
This ship will weigh nearly thirty tons. 

The greatest individual flight so far re- 
corded is that of De Pinedo, who flew sixty 
thousand miles in a Savoia-Marchetti twelve- 
passenger 1,000 horse-power flying-boat built 
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The four-motored Dornier “Superwal’”’ ready to start. An indication of the size of this 
giant is given by the figure of the man alongside the motor at th: right 


















































Vacation Time is Bicycle Time 


It’s healthy, yes—it builds 
rugged muscles, true. But 
honest, now, the real reason 
you want a bicycle is be- 
cause you like to go places— 
because it enables you to go 
everywhere you want to go 
quickly and happily. 
Whether you spend your 
vacation at home, in the 


the shore, your bicycle will 
fill each day with more and 
more fun—less fatigue. 


Tell dad you want one— 
and when you buy it re- 
member that no bicycle is 
complete without a New De- 
parture coaster brake — the 
brake with the multiple disc 
clutch like dad has in his 














country, the mountains or at automobile. 


New Departure Coaster Brake 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 











Taste 
the Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 
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of mint we all like after meals and after smoking. 
It whitens teeth — sweetens breath — aids digestion 


and calms the nerves. 


BE SURE nsWRIGLEY'S | 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


affords just that taste 
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To get ahead in the 
world, be neat! Lay the 
foundation of neatness 
with well-shined shoes. 
Be “polished” —spend 
-— 2 minutes a day with 


-SunovAc: Zinh 


10. and 15- 1 


The Home Shoe Polishes 
All Colors—At All Dealers 


P. S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
shine! Use 2 iw 1 ot Shinola—Tan for body 
and fenders (will not affect color of car). 
Use 2 1n 1 Black for the top. 
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" —™ Shorty plays ’em 
, like a Big Leaguer‘ 


‘ And why shouldn't he? That D&M Glove 
of his is an exact duplicate of the one that 
helped Hughie Critz break two long-standing 
records. “Natural Scoop Glove” is what 
Critz calls it. And there are thousands of 
boys using this marvelous glove who agree 
with him perfectly. 


D&-M Gloves Cut Down Errors 


Just look at those short even fingers. No chance there 
for a grounder to crawl under. And how the pill 
does stick in that sure-catch ball pocket! D&M Gloves 
make the hard ones look easy. That's why they're 
used by the best players everywhere — 230 in the 
American and National Leagues alone last year. 


Just go into the nearest D&M store and slip on one 
of these Big League Gloves. See how natural and easy 
it feels. D&M make such a big variety of Gloves and 
Mitts that you're sure to find just the size and 
kind you need at the 
price you want to 
y. Look for the 
ucky Dog and you'll 
never go wrong! 





FREE! 


Just ask the D&M dealer to give you a set of 
our educational folders on how to play the 
different positions. They're written by famous 
players to show future stars how to play better 
baseball. Illustrated . . . Free . . . Write 
us if no D©&M dealer is handy. Use coupon. 

Paine PR D&M “Natutal Scoop” 


ATHLETIC GOODS D oM aac preirnaciaaaa 


THE DRAPE R-MAYNARD CO.,PLYMOUTH ,N.H. 
NEW YORK ------- SAN FRANCISCO --------- SUTTON, QUEBEC 


SSCS SSCS SSS TSS SSSERSRESSESS ESSE SSS SSESESESRSSES SESE SSSR SS TEREST EERE Eee eee eee 
me Ss **How to Bat .300”’ by Pat Collins 


Send me your free booklets on batting, fielding, stealing bases, fooling the batter, etc., written by Big Leaguers. Also 
the following which I have checked: 


New D&M Golf Book — 1929 Official Rule Book D&M Catalog of Spring 
“18 Holes in Par.” for Baseball and Tennis. and Summer Athletic Goods 
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in Italy. He flew from Rome across the 
South Atlantic around South America and 
North America, returning to Rome, whence 
he crossed Asia to the Malay Peninsula and 
then, making a great loop around the entire 
continent of Australia, came up to Tokio 
in Japan and returned over Asia to Rome. 

The Dornier firm is celebrating this month 
the successful completion of 1,242,700 miles 
of flying with their giant seaplanes of the 
“Wal” type. This record has been estab- 
lished on two air-lines, one of which is the 
German Luft Hansa, and the other is the 
Italian line running from Genoa to Rome, 
Naples and Palermo. 

On each of these lines a total distance of 
621,350 miles has been covered. The Ger- 
man line has used the Dornier machines 
between Stockholm and Danzig, later on 
taking in also Stettin, Copenhagen and Oslo. 
In addition to the regular service, special 
excursion trips have been made, one of which 
included a flight over the Alps from Marina 
di Pisa to Stockholm. A special long-dis- 
tance trip was made from Pisa, Italy, to Ger- 
many by way of Barcelona in Spain, the 
Canary Islands, Casablanca on the North 
African coast, Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, 
Southampton and Travemunde in Ger- 
many. 

The Italian line has successfully accom- 
plished more than half a million miles of 
flying with the Dornier planes and conducts 
a regular air service from Genoa to Sicily, 
by way of Rome and Naples, and two auxil- 
iary lines, between Rome and Tripoli, and: 
from Genoa to Barcelona. A record is 
claimed by the Dornier firm as they have not 
had a single casualty. 

In another part of the world great advance 
has been made; namely, in the Alaska air- 
mail service, where over fifty-seven air ports 
are in use. Ben Eielson, who piloted Sir 
Hubert Wilkins on his flight from Point 
Barrow to Spitzbergen last year and who has 
just returned from the successful flights on 
the Antarctic continent this season, was the 
father of aviation in Alaska, where flying 
developed rapidly, following the first flights 
of army aviators from Washington to Fair- 
banks in 1920. The importance of regular 
air-line service in this part of the world can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The Pan-American line from Miami to 

Nassau carried 1,540 passengers last month. 
On all of their lines between the United 
States and the Bahamas, Cuba, Haiti, San 
Domingo and the Canal Zone, which was 
opened by Colonel Lindbergh recently, 
97,254 miles were flown, thirty-one tons of 
mail or three million letters and 2,312 passen- 
gers have been carried. 
It may be seen by these remarkable per- 
formances how soon we will have world lines 
as well as continental lines. The cost of air- 
transport in Germany is already consider- 
ably less than the fares between the same 
points by train, and there is no reason to 
doubt that this may be soon the case in this 
country. Tourists in Germany now often 
select a centrally located city as a basis for 
travel and cover the Continent by air, so that 
a six weeks’ allowance of time is no longer— 
if such a means of travel be employed—so 
hurried and crowded an experience. Getting 
from place to place, once the most time- 
consuming feature, is now the simplest part 
of traveling, and with the price element 
brought within reason, the future of air- 
travel is assured. When this comes to pass 
in the United States, the effect on inland 
cities will be enormous. Any city may be a 
port on the ocean of air. 


Questions arid Answers 

Who was the first to realize the importance 
of curved wing surfaces? 

Otto Lilienthal. He noticed that clothes, 
hanging out on. the line, flapped far above the 
horizontal. He noticed that the sheets were 
bellied out and offered a curved surface on 
the upper side which, by further experiment, 
he found gave a lifting effect which was 
caused by a vacuum or area of reduced pres- 
sure, over the curve of the upper surface. 
You can try a simple experiment for yourself 


| to demonstrate this. Roll up the leaf of a 


small book and blow sideways over the sur- 
face and the curved leaf will rise. Over 
three-quarters of the lift of an airplane come 
from the upper surface of the wing. 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


What is the difference between a “glider” 
and a “soaring glider”? 

A “glider” descends from a higher to a 
lower level by the pull of gravity taking the 
place of the motor in an airplane. The 
“‘soaring glider” is able to ascend above the 
point of starting. 


How does a motorless glider soar? 


A motorless glider soars by utilizing the 
rising currents of air that blow up the side of 
a cliff or that are to be found in front of cloud 
formations. Some expert pilots have been 
able to ascend as high as 4,000 feet and have 
traveled forty miles on cloud-to-cloud flights. 


What is the “caterpillar club”? 


The “caterpillar club” is the name given 
to the group of men who have saved their 
lives by jumping with the parachute. The 
parachutes are made with silk which is made 
by the caterpillar and the caterpillar also 
lets himself down to the ground safely from 
high branches by spinning a thread of silk. 


Who invented the parachute? 

Leonardo da Vinci was credited with 
having made drawings for a parachute but 
the earliest record of its invention is ac- 
credited to Sebastian Lenormand about the 
year 1784 who used the device to make a 
descent from an upper window of a house in 
Lyons, France. The word comes from 
Franco-Latin derivation and means “fall- 
breaker”*from the Latin verb “parare” to 
“guard against” and the French word 
“chute”? meaning “‘fall.”” Credit for the first 
parachute jump from a balloon is given to 
Monsieur Andre Jacque Garuerin, a French- 
man, who made a jump from his balloon in 
Paris on October, 1797. 


What is the “ pilot chute’’? 

The “pilot chute” is a miniature parachute 
attached to the apex of the airchute by a 
separate silk cord of 400 pounds tensile 
strength. The pilot chute is thirty inches in 
diameter and is constructed with four steel 
ribs like an umbrella and a spring in such a 
manner that it folds up under tension and is 
packed, thus folded, in the container. The 
air catches this pilot chute and draws the 
parachute out of the pack: the weight of the 
falling wearer causes the air to fill the main 
parachute, which opens in two to three 
seconds. 


Who made the first parachute jump from an 
airplane? 

Capt. John Berry at St. Louis in 1912 
made the first parachute jump from an air- 
plane. The parachute has now been per- 
fected so that Capt. Albert W. Stevens, 
U. S. A., jumped from an altitude of 24,000 
feet and they have been built large enough 
to land an entire airplane safely. 


What is a “dolly”? 


A “dolly” is a two-wheeled device upon 
which the tail skid of an airplane is placed 
for ease of maneuvering the plane around the 
field and in the hangar. 


Explain “holes” in the air. 

When Charles Willard was flying at San 
Dominguez field near Los Angeles during one 
of the early airplane meets in California, his 
machine commenced to rise and fall in the 
most terrifying manner while he was flying 
over the far side of the field opposite the 
grand stand. All the newspaper men thought 
something very serious was the matter and 
when he landed they rushed over to him all 
excitement and asked, ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Charlie? Is she broke?” and Willard non- 
chalantly replied, ““No. The air over there is 
full of holes just like Swiss cheese.” The 
newspaper men at once cabled all over the 
world that the air in California was full of 
holes. Since this time we have been kept 
busy explaining that it was the rising air 
currents over the plowed fields which had 
been heated by the sun, and the descending 
currents of air over the cooler woods, that 
had caused the bumping up and down of the 
airplane as it flew rapidly through them. 


What are the “‘highest”’ clouds? 


The highest clouds are the Cirrus Clouds. 
They are feathery, curly clouds about five 
miles high and usually indicate fair weather. 
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(Concluded from page 19) 








think—slowly—deliberately. He knew as far 
as man-power went, he hadn’t enough to do 
much. They had all they could use out there 
and they’d failed. But there was more than 
man-power in the booth. There was brain- 
power, for Barney “had a head on him,” and 
what’s more, he was in the habit of using it. 

From outside came faint sounds of ham- 
mering again. Barney frowned. For a 
moment he felt panic creeping over him 
again. He’d have to think of some way 
instantly, or they might do something else 
out there that would bring another beam 
down. They’d— But he took firm hold on 
himself again. He couldn’t think about two 
things at once. 

He shot the flashlight’s beam across the 
switchboard to the almost completely melted 
fuse case. Steel, that case was. Yes, light- 
ning could melt steel, even steel doors. 
But Barney didn’t have any lightning. His 
light dropped along the floor. Close beside 
his feet were the carbon pliers. He stooped 
and picked them up. Unconsciously his 
thumb-nail picked at the scarred place where 
he’d crossed them against the carbon clamps. 

Then the gently scraping nail stopped. 
Barney’s -head jerked erect. The pliers 
dropped to the floor. But Barney didn’t hear 
them. A spasm of pain shot up his arm from 
the burned hand. But Barney didn’t feel it. 
He was thinking. Thinking with an inten- 
sity that sent the blood rushing to his head, 
and made his eyes ache. Outside the sound 
of hammering grew louder—and suddenly 
terminated in new crash of falling débris. 
Barney’s tense nerves made him jump, 
but he only concentrated the more intently. 
The plan was taking shape in his mind—he 
could almost see it now! And then it burst 
upon him full-blown! 

He jerked around and sent the flash- 
light playing over the switchboard. No. 
Barney didn’t have a lightning bolt exactly, 
but he had something mighty like it, some 
man-made lightning, if he could make the 
big arc-lamp generator run. The flash- 
light showed him that only a small part of 
the bolt had come into the booth by way of 
the wires. Nothing but gray powder re- 
mained of the lightning arresters, and some 
of the heavy copper wires back of the board 
had completely disappeared. Anxiously 
Barney shot the light along the bars that 
led to the generator. They were intact! 
Now, if he could find a way to bridge across 
the burned arresters—if the main power-line 
from outside was still alive. With. his one 
good hand, Barney tremblingly pressed the 
wires of a test lamp across the copper strips 
of the incoming power-line, and fell back with 
a little yelp of relief as the lamp glowed to 
full brilliancy. The power to make the 
generator run was there. If he could only use 
the power directly. But he couldn’t. He’d 
have to make the generator run, as the 
kind of current it delivered was the only one 
he could use in his plan. 

He snatched the bench doors open. There 
was no wire heavy enough to carry the volt- 
age across the arresters. He jerked the 
drawers clear out and scattered their contents 
over the floor. There was what he wanted. 

Barney worked with a terrible intensity. 
They were hammering again on the other 
side of the door. Couldn’t they realize? 
He’d have to work still faster. And with only 
one good hand— He hardly remembered 
jamming the wire jumpers across the ar- 
rester gap. But he did remember that he 
yelled with an almost insane cry of relief 
when the big generator suddenly felt the 
energizing effect of the power, and began to 
spin around—faster—faster! 

Outside they heard the increasing whine 
of the generator as it began converting the 
city electricity into the kind that Barney 
needed to make lightning. What did it 
mean? Was Barney going to start the show 
again? Then they heard the high-pitched 
singing of the generator take on a much 
deeper note. It was laboring now. Faintly 
oom et og # a new sound on the other 
side of t loor—a spattering, crackling 
sound, that hissed now and then like a jet of 
air through a fine hole. 

“Why! He’s struck an arc!” yelled one of 
the dust-covered men in the littered corridor. 
“‘What’s he doin’—finishin’ the show?” 

The man was right. Barney had struck an 
arc—but not in the lamphouse. Barney 


was making lightning. After all, he figured, 
lightning was nothing but a terrifically 
powerful spark that jumped from a positively 
charged cloud to a negatively charged earth. 
Every time he struck an arc in the lamp- 
houses, he was making that same kind of 
spark jump from the positive carbon to the 
negative one. And even that much smaller 
spark was hot enough to melt steel carbon 
pliers, he remembered. Now, if he could only 
rig up something so that he could maintain 
an intensely hot electric arc between a posi- 
tive carbon and the steel door, he would 
soon burn a hole in the door big enough to 
pass Russel through. 

Frantically working with his one good 
hand, Barney ripped the feed wire from the 
negative clamp in the lamphouse, and 
jammed it against the steel booth door. He 
fumbled a little as he pulled the positive wire 
from the lamp and wrapped its end around,a 
long carbon pencil. Then he gripped the 
carbon in his pliers, and jumped to the door. 
He was ready. The door was wired to act asa 
negative carbon. The one in his pliers was 
the positive. 

He reached out and touched the door with 
the carbon. There was a hissing flash—a 
blinding pure white light—and a wave of 
heat. Barney had struck an arc! Snapping 
and writhing like some savage animal, the 
glaring white flame bit into the steel, blow- 
ing out brilliantly lit clouds of dense smoke 
as it went. Involuntarily the heat made 
Barney. shrink away. His fingers on the 
exposed side of the pliers seemed parched into 
dry wrinkles. . His frantic glance cast about 
for something with which to shield them. 
Amid the litter on the floor, almost at his feet, 
was a machine polishing rag. He snatched 
it up. Again Barney touched the door with 
the carbon. 

Down his parched face the tears left 
scalding trails. Through the hole he could 
hear them yelling encouraging words to 
him. He gasped for breath. He didn’t care. 
The hole would soon be big enough, and 
besides, the heat wasn’t so bad now, and his 
hand wasn’t hurting so much. _ The bright 
light wasn’t so bright after all. He could 
hardly see how big the hole was— Responsi- 
bility—Russel! And that light. It wouldn’t 
stay in one place at all, either. It kept 
jumping and wavering—even  whirling— 
now and then. Funny about that light. 
Now it went up into the air—farther—farther 
—faster—faster—And then it went out 

It was nearly ten days before Barney found 
out that the light didn’t go up at all, but 
down; down along the outside of*the door, 
where the arc kept eating holes in the steel 
panel. And he found out how, with one 
mighty smash of the sledge-hammer, they’d 
shattered the perforated door, and crawled 
into the booth. 

Barney shifted his eyes to the white ceiling 
of the hospital room. Then a thought 
seemed to strike through his still benumbed 
brain. He turned back to the man that sat 
beside the bed. 

“And Russel— How about Russel?” 

“Don’t you worry about that rascal, 
Barney,” answered Hewitt warmly. “‘He’ll 
beat you out of the hospital yet. The nurses 
are ready to wallop him, he’s been pestering 
them so much about letting him come up 
to see you. And now Barney, boy,” Hewitt 
leaned low over Barney’s bandaged face, 
“things are going to be mighty different for 
you from now on. All-you have got to do is 
get better. If there’s anything in the world 
you want that we can get for you, tell us what 
it is, and we'll see about it. - Just talk up— 
is there?” 

Barney didn’t say anything, but the 
manager saw there was something on his 
mind. 

“Come on, Barney. Talk up.” 

Hewitt bent low over the bed to hear the 
whispered word. He straightened up quickly. 

“What!” he exclaimed sharply. ‘‘Is that 
what you want?” 

Barney nodded. 

““Well—we'll see.” The manager’s voice 
sounded doubtful. 

And Hewitt left the room. Ten minutes 
later he returned with a package under his 
arm. He laid it down on the bed. Barney’s 
eyes brightened. With his own hand Hewitt 
gave them to him, one by one, for Barney 
liked apples. 
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Central High School Band, | Fs 
/ Pueblo, Colo., H. C. Stillman, 4 
director. One of the outstanding 
boy’s bands of the west. 
Conn-equipped. 
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oy thats aThrill 


ARCHING down the street...at the head of the parade...in nifty 
uniforms...drums beating...silvery instruments flashing in the 
sun. Everybody crowds to the curb to watch the band go by. The drum 
major blows his whistle. Up comes the mouthpieces to scores of eager 
lips and out roll the strains of a stirring march. Boy—that’s a thrill! 
Of course, you’ve always wanted to play in a band. It’s heaps of 
fun. And it'll help you make money, too. Lots of fellows play their 
way through college. So here’s good news. 


Let Us Organize a Band for You ‘yee you 


live you can get into a band right away. If there’s no band in your 
school or community now, we will help you start one. Just talk it over 
with a few of your chums in your troop or school. Show this ad to Dad, 
your Scoutmaster or your School Teacher. They'll all be interested. 
Especially when you tell them that Conn’s experienced organizers will 
take care of everything. In 60 days from the first practice, your band 
will be ready for a concert. Others have done it and so can you. The 
coupon will bring you all the facts. 


Any boy who 
Conn Instruments—Easy to Play ci vnisies 
tune can quickly learn to play a Conn instrument. Exclusive prone 
processes and more than 50 years’ experience are the secrets of Conn’s 
supremacy in making instruments of purest tone, easiest blowing qual- 
ities and most perfect mechanical action. The greatest band leaders and 
artists of the world were trained on Conns. They will tell you that a 
Conn is even more necessary to quick, easy success for beginners than 
for the finished performance of the professional. Yet, with all their 
superiorities, Conn instruments cost no more. 


Any Band or Orchestra Instrument You Wish — 
On Easy Trial 6? 

ry world’s 
largest maker, is the only manufactur- 
er making a complete line of band 
instruments in its own factories. Any 
instrument you select sent on free trial. 


Easy payments if desired. Start your 
musical career now. Mail coupon today. 


JONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Conn Official Scout Bugle 


Easy playing, clear, ringing tone. Brass 
finish, packed in carton. $5. Order Now! 
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“a @] 
Try BeforeYouBuy e 
Select the bicycle you prefer from ] 
the many styles, colors, and sizes in ne) 


this big free Catalog. We will de- 
liver it to your door for your free trial ? S 
and actual riding test. oF 


Directfromfactory 23 


Your beautiful shining new bicycle will 

come to you direct from the great Mead 

Factory. It will be in perfect adjustment. As soon as 
the last finishing touch is completed it is wrapped in 
a waterproofed bag, crated and sent for vou to try 
for one month without charge. Be sure it’s a 


Ranger 


You have always wanted a Ranger. You will never be 
satisfied until you get a Ranger. Service, Lon, Life, 
Easy Running Qualities and Real Pleasure in Riding 
makes the Ranger the cheapest Bicycle you can buy. 
You will not have to wait, we will ship it the same day 
we get your order. Hurry and send for a so you 
can be riding while the weather is good. 


30 Daystree Trial 


If it does not sult—return at our expense and your trial 
will not cost you a penny. 

In addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 
manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 
models. Splendid values at very moderate cost. 


$ 50 feed is all wai need to pay for a good guaran- 
ead bike. Buying direct from the 
= fSstory saves you money. 


Send for free catalog Now 
and be riding your Ranger 
in a few days. Write plain- 
ly, a postcard will do it. 

Guaranteed 

Tires *12 
Each 


Lam) wheels, equipment and 
~~ bal Goel prices 


7 Cycle Company 


Oa Dept. K-17 Chicago 

















‘Duzzlecraf ee 





[. HIS letter of acknowledgment, the 
winner of a two-dollar prize writes, ‘ ‘The 
check was indeed a — for I supposed 
that twenty-five or fifty boys would be 
sending in, for three months, complete sets 
of answers.” 

It is queer—isn’t it? 

But how many scouts know that, by an- 
swering every puzzle for three consecutive 
months, a money prize may be won. 

Think this over. And have your answers 
at this office by the roth. 

Address PuzzLECRAFT, 

Care Boys’ Lire, 
2 Park-Ave:,-New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Dorr C. Casto, $2. Buster Brown, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers for all puzzles in February, March, 
and April) Larry Southworth, we. Melvin 
N. Bricher, $2. 


Some Musical a ceeiaahioene 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move.in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of ten musical instruments may be spelled 
out. The path from one name to another is 
continuous.—R. BovyEr. 


Charade 
My first has fled—oh, far away; 
My next is made to fill; 
My first, to flow, both quick and slow; 
My next, to loot and kill. 
My whole you do, both high and low. 
(You’re hunting with a will!) 
HucuH BIGELow. 


Word-Square 
1. Report. 2. An edict of the Russian 
Government. 3. A-craze. 4. A kind of 
willow. 5. Erects—Lioyp EDWwarbs. 
An Eastern Acrostic 


(Prize Puzzle) 


x — Ig5-~19 ;6 
Xx .g2--24— 
xX 13 17 33 ‘II 
x © ..2— a 
x 83 —i9Qq-— 
XZ. 23 1s BF 
x 2% 20— 2 
xr = rE 
x.30.-33 °=—- = 
x 29 40 —- "34 
xr — «8 
X-t-~ § 2I- 12 
x 41 7 39 25 
x .3F 2:2 -2 
x 26 — .10 38 


Reapinc Across: 1. A South American 
republic. 2. Flute-like wind-instruments. 
3. A seaport in Nigeria. 4: A city in Ne- 
braska. 5. Mother-of-pearl.' 6. The name 
of certain magnificent marble sculptures in 
the British Museum. 7. The sacred city of 
Tibet. 8. An old name for northern Africa. 
9. The friends of the man named by the 
fifteen initial letters. 10. What a popular 
English prince sighs his letters. 11. A fa- 
mous river of Germany. 12. The land of 


Cleopatra. 13. An island of the Leeward 
group. 14. The “Hermit Nation.” — 15. 
A manufacturing city of Germany. 

When these words have bom rightly 
guessed the initials will spell the name and 
title of one who has been called ‘‘the un- 
crowned king” of a country he served bril- 
liantly. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 5 spell the name of an 
archipelago in the Indian and Pacific oceans; 
from 6 to 12, a famous peak of the Hima- 
layas; from 13 to 16, the largest continent; 
from 17 to 25, a group of islands famous for 
its giant tortoises; from 26 to 31, a desert; 
from 32 to 37, the principal island of the 
archipelago in the Indian and Pacific oceans; 
from 37 to 41, a very famous river.—DorR 
C. .CAsTo. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of fifty-three letters and 
form a fine quotation from G. Macdonald. 

My 30—so—15—46 is an osseous substance. 
My 36—19—41—44 is a composition for three 
performers. My 11—32—5—52—24 is un- 
dulates. My 1—39—26—z21—8 is to reach. 
My 1o—2—13—23—34 is a cloth for drying 
the hands. My 40—17—49—12—38 is dried. 
My 28—37—s51—35—S53 is a very tall struc- 
ture. My 48—3—29—45—27 is tocry aloud. 
My 7—14—18—46—31 is to squander. My 
43—4—33—20—42 is custom. My 22—9— 
25—47—16 is an equestrienne’s costume.— 
BosBy OSTRANDER. 


Double Beheadings 
(Prize Puzzle) 


EXAMPLE: Doubly behead frugality and 
leave a narrow opening. ANSWER: Th-rift. 

In the same way, doubly behead 

1. To avoid, and leave to masticate. 

2. To stick, and leave in this place. 


3. Fit for plowing, and leave com- 
petent. 
4. Wandering, and leave to declaim 
noisily. 


5. To yield, and leave a season of peni- 
tence. 

6. Rotates, and leave snake-like fish. 

7. Measuring out medicine, and leave to 
warble. 

8. The roof of the mouth, and leave 
tardy. 

9g. To wince, and leave a measure of 
length. 

10. Daintiest, and leave a cosy home. 

11. To ransom, and leave to consider. 

12. Customs, and leave small pieces. 

13. Defrauds, and leave devours. 

14. At large, and leave a highway. 

15. To promise, and leave to wager. 

16. To comport oneself, and leave to 
own. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed and beheaded, the initials of the 
remaining words will spell the name of a 
popular person.—BusTER Brown. 


Answers to May Puzzles 

CHARADE: Wish-bone. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DraconaL. _ Reading 
Across: 1. Abyssinia. 2. Eradicate. 3. 
Signature. 4. Adversary. 5. Mutinying. 
6. Musketeer. 7. Softening. 8. Abhorring. 
9. Habitable. 10. Partially. 11. Celluloid. 
12. Costa Rica. Diagonals, Argentine, 
Australia. From 1 to 84, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Netherlands, France, Russia, 
Colombia, Bolivia, Turkey, Hayti, Egypt, 
Corea, Sicily. 

CoNNECTED Squares. I. Realm, eerie, 
aread, liana, medal. II. Canal, atone, 
noise, anser, leers. III. Local, ovate, cabin, 
atilt, lento. IV. Nodal, obese, delta, aster, 
learn. V. Opera, pedal, educe, racer, alert. 

Cross-worD ENIGMA. Aviation. 

Novet Acrostic. Primals, Garfield; 
third row, McKinley. Second and fourth 
rows, rearranged, soil, sane, ease, rush. 
Diagonal, sash, 

Transpositions.' Decoration Day. 1. 
Made, dame. 2. Live, evil. 3. Pace, cape. 
4. Door, odor. 5. Deer, reed. 6. Each, 
ache. 7. Mote, tome. 8. Time, item. 9. 
Soak, oaks. ro. Mane, name. 11. Mode, 
dome. 12. Raid, arid. 13. Dray, yard. 

Worp-sguarRE. Rascal, active, stages, 
cigars, averse, lessen. 
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‘OU may now have 

any Wurlitzer in- 

strument foran 
ample free trial in your 
own home. Examine the 
instrument, show it to 
a friends, ae © 3 it as 
much as you wis 
obligation to buy — a8 
expense for the trial. We 
make this liberal offer 
because we want you to 
try for yourself these 
wonderful instruments, 
the result of 200 years’ 
experience in musi : 
instrument building. 
Easy payments are ar- 
ranged to suit your con- 
venience. 
This is your opportunity 
totrya famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own 
home. 


Send for 
NewCatalog 


rhe greatest musical cata- 
eg St ever —_ hed! Over 
articles—every known 
instrument described and 
illustrated ; many of them 
shown in full colors. Gives 
you lowest prices and all 
details of Free Trial 
Payment plan. All sent 
FREE—no obligation. 


Send this Coupon 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. A114 
117 E. 4th St., sips 























it in own home and 
Pe, may fy any tn en my pey 
Name 
Address 
Clty. State. 
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et in which you are interested) 
Copyright, 1929, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 








Want Money for Camp 
this Summer? 





See page 75 
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ec Try this 
Neverleak, 
Jimmy! 
. - It beats your plugs 
all hollow!” 


“‘Making the hole larger to force in that 
plug or rubber band is weakening your 
tire just that much more. And gosh, 
Jimmy, it’s a waste of time and money. 
That’s the third plug you used this 
season. At that rate you’d be money 
ahead if you used Neverleak.” 


Neverleak seals up punctures on the 
run. Fixes big nail holes as well as tiny 
tack holes. Adds mileage and life to 
worn-out, holey tires. Preserves the life 
of new tires and seals them so that you 
never have punctures. At least, you 
never know you have them. 


Your Dad used Neverleak years ago. 
It’s been on the market since 1894. Try 
it in your tires,— one tube in each 
tire. The genuine comes in a green and 
: yellow tube, and sells 
for 25 cents— the 
new low price. If 
"\ your dealer can’t sup- 
/) ply you, order direct 
(=) from us. Liquid Ve- 
neer Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Join the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League too 


It’s a national organization of bike 
riders. Send coupon today for mem- 
bership and Thrift League Catalog. 
Metalcollars stamped ‘‘Neverleak”’ 
which form top of every tube are 
worth money to you. They will 
be accepted as part payment 
for things you’d like to have, 
as shown in Thrift Catalog. 
No initiation fees—no dues. 
So, send coupon, or, secure 
membership applica- 
tion blank from your 
*‘Neverleak”’ dealer. 

















em 





Bicycle Riders Thrift Leagu 
375 Ellicott z 





St., Buffalo, New York. 
Please send me catalog of Bi- 
cycle Riders Thrift League, mem- 
certificate. 





2. 
(Write your address in margin below.) 81-6 
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few feet of the tape. Waxer wavered slightly. 
Hogarth held on to win by a scant margin. 

But that was not the climax to the race. 
Little Wentry, who had been forgotten since 
the race started, furnished that. After all 
the runners had crossed the line he still had 
a half lap to go. He was running as hard 
as he could, which was not very fast. His 
short legs bobbed up and down, not covering 
much distance, but always bobbing. 


“Take your time, Wentry, you’ve got all |. 


summer,”’ someone shouted from the stands. 

“Don’t hurry, Wentry, you’re in a race 
by yourself,” another called. 

Then the roar of the stands died as sud- 
denly as though it had been silenced by an 
unseen power. Something happened to 
Wentry’s right leg. He went down. He 
struggled up. He tried to run. The leg 
gave way again. Down into the cinders he 
went. He arose once more. His face was 
black where the cinders had rubbed it, it 
was red where they had cut it. He hobbled 
and hopped, painfully slow, like a pitiful 
cripple. 

The coach and others ran toward him to 
help him. He waved them away. Lines of 
torture distorted his bruised face. He 
puffed with the agony of a steam engine 
pulling a heavy load over a long grade. On 
and on, snail-like, he made his way. 

The crowd forgot the great mile race they 
had witnessed. They ceased to ask what the 
time had been. They no longer marveled at 
the superb, beautifully muscled runners. 
They stood in awe as the heroic little Wentry 


with the courage of a Spartan hobbled. 


toward the finish line. 

There were tears in Coach Bennett’s eyes 
as Wentry stumbled over the line and fell into 
his arms. There were more tears when the 
crippled runner, wracked by the pain of a 
torn tendon, looked up and with a trium- 
phant beam on his face panted, ‘Some day 
I’m going to win a race for you, coach,” and 
then passed into merciful unconsciousness. 

There were no cinders under Wentry’s 
flying feet several months later as he kept 
repeating, “I’ve got to win, I’ve got to win.” 
In gulleys, through underbrush, over rocks, 
all treacherously covered with snow, he was 
running. Over hills, into valleys, between 
trees and bushes his legs took him. Leaping, 
dodging, ducking, jumping, and always re- 
peating, “I’ve got to win,” he hurried on. 

He was the only hope. The roads were 
blcckaded by snow. ‘The entire country was 
snowbound. There were no telephone wires, 
and if there had been they would have been 
down. A blizzard had buried the North. 

The nearest town was five miles away. 
That was the halfway mark. He would 
have to run back. He would have to show 
the doctor the route. Up and down his 
legs plodded onward. The snow clung to 
his feet. It tired his muscles, but they had 
been trained by four years of hard track work 
and were ready to meet the emergency. His 
short legs could not run fast, but they could 
run forever—that is, if the right one did not 
give way. It was not quite asstrong as the left. 

Wentry reached the doctor’s house in 
three hours. They started back almost 
immediately. It was slower returning. The 
doctor could not run; at least, not fast. 
Wentry was impatient. He pleaded and 
urged the physician on. 

“You can jog,” Wentry insisted. “TI tell 
you, a man is dying.” 

The doctor hurried as fast as possible. 

“Tt is getting worse each year,” he said. 
‘So many persons come up here to hunt that 
more hunters are shot than deer.” 

“Please hurry,”’ pleaded Wentry. 

Snow started falling again. Dusk was 
coming on. The going was hard. They 
slipped and slid and fell. Their legs ached. 
But Wentry pushed the physician on, and 
finally they reached the camp. 

Coach Bennett lay on a cot with a bullet 
in his chest. Two companions were trying 
to do what little they could. The doctor 
jumped to his work. Wentry saw him flash- 
ing instruments and bandages for a time 
which seemed eternal. After a half hour the 
fatigued physician announced his work for 
the present was done. 

“We got here just in time,” he told 
Wentry. 

Wentry immediately sank into a restful 
sleep, happy in the thought that he had won 





a race for Coach Bennett. 








CLEAN BARRELS AND 
CLEAN BULLETS / | 


NCHESTER Staynless 
Cartridges ve 2 ge rifle 
barrel clean. And Winchester 
KoprERKLAD Staynless Cart- 
ridges keep your pocket clean, 
too. As beautiful in their shoot- 
ing and handling as in their 
gleaming appearance. 


















































WINCHESTER 


KOPPERKLAD 


—the Latest word in .22 Rim 

Fire Non-Corrosive Cartridges. 

Made in .22 Short, .22 Long 
and .22 Long Rifle. 


When Winchester introduced non-cor- 
rosive cartridges which cannot rust, 
pit or foul your rifle barrel, we proved 
that we could take the trouble out of 
small bore shooting while keeping all 
the satisfaction in. They save you the 
trouble of continually cleaning your 
rifle barrel with no sacrifice whatever 
of old-time Winchester accuracy and 


reliability. 


And now, to this non-corrosive feature, 
Winchester adds a grease-free cartridge 
—its bullet clad with gleaming copper 
which is clean to handle, clean in your 
pocket and as clean shooting as any 
ammunition Winchester ever produced. 





That gives you everything anyone could ask 
for in a .22 Caliber Rim Fire Cartridge — the 
Winchester non-corrosive priming mixture, 
Winchester self-lubricating copper-clad bul- 
lets and Winchester ballistic perfection—a 
combination which assures clean barrels and 
clean bullets with Winchester dependability 
and accuracy in every shot. 


Shoot Winchester Ammunition in Winchester 
Guns—they are made for each other. And 
write for our FREE booklet—“*The Game 
—TheGun—The Ammunition”— which 
shows you how to get the best results 
in shooting of all kinds. 


Dept. L 
WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A, 
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One of the distinctive and distinguishing 
features of the Official Boy Scout Hat is 
the new Official Hat Band. 


Only the Official Hat has it 
Two Dollars and Ninety-five Cents 


ave ‘you 
, your 


Belt 


Khaki Belt, 114 inches 
wide, with gun-metal 
Scout buckle, with two 
belt hooks for carrying 
knife and rope. Shipping 
weight, 5 ozs. 


No.529 Price, 50c 


The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Official Boy Scout Hat is undeniably smart 
and good looking—sure to win instant approval. 

It is well made from selected fur felt and 
shaped to keep its fine appearance year after year. 

Many of the older Scouts say they weuld 
rather have the Hat than anything else. It is 
light and comfortable for hikes and camps and 
besides it is so smart and distinctive that you 
can step out in any company with pride, 
confidence and ease. 

Sizes 6% to 7% inclusive 


No. 503 Price, $2.95 


SUGGESTED SUMMER OUTFITS 


Outdoor Service Outfit 


No. 687 Shirt . . No. 528 Stockings 
No. 688 Shorts Neckerchief and Slide 
No. 529 Belt . . . No. 503 Hat 


Complete Outfit, $7.70 


Scout Outfit “A” 


No. 648 Shirt . . . No. 529 Belt 
No. 511 Shorts Neckerchief and Slide 
No. 528 Stockings . . No. 503 Hat 


Complete Outfit, $8.45 


Scout Outfit “H” 


No. 648 Shirt . . « No. 529 Belt 
No.651 Breeches Neckerchief and Slide 
No. 528 Stockings . . No. 503 Hat 


Complete Outfit, $8.95 





SOLD ONLY THRU OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFIT 
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Neckerchiefs 


The neckerchief is the most characteristic and dis- 
tinctive part of the uniform of a Scout. The color 
of the neckerchief indicates the troop, district or 
council. Worn with neckerchief slide of contrasting 
color. Made of a eens. quality of soisette, size 
28 by 32 inches of excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 plain colors and 13 
color combinations. 


Prices, Plain color - - - 50c 
Combination color - - - 60c 


Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs 
and to coincide with color combination. 


Price, Prepai® - - ~- Each 15c 


In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 


Heavyweight Scout Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has loose fitting, 
rolling collar with neckband, two outside. Stanley 
square patch breast pockets, with flap to button 
down. Has lettering “Boy Scouts of America” over 
tight breast pocket. Coat style. Order by age size. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. 


No. 647 Price, $2.25 


Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki material. Has 
loose fitting rolling collar with neckband and long 
sleeves. Two outside patch breast pockets with 
flap. Embroidered “Boy Scouts of America” over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. Shipping 
weight. 10 ozs. 


No. 648 Price, $1.95 


Tbe Official 
Scout Seal 


No article is 
official without 
this Seal 
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Scone, be prepared! Decoration Day, Flag Day and The Fourth of July are Red 
Letter Days in Scouting activities. On these days, Boy Scouts are expected to look 
their best. All eyes are on you. When you are dressed in a good Scout outfit, you 
are upholding Scout traditions. 
Your Official Boy Scout Outfitter is prepared for you with all the necessary 
Scout Equipment. He carries a substantial stock of the Official Boy Scout Uniform 
in all sizes. He can fit you out completely. 
If you have been planning to buy a new Uniform—now is the time to do it. 
y' 
Outdoor Service Shirt e - =| j 
Low-cut “V” neck without collar and short sleeves, Outdoor Service Outfit 
allowing ample freedom to the muscles of the neck 
and arms. Double-breast pockets with embroidered A most economical outht consisting ot 
“Boy Scouts of America” strip over right pocket. low-cut “V” neck Shirt with short sleeves, 
Order by age size. Shipping weight, 1 lb Belt, Shorts and Stockings. 
No. 687 Price, $1.50 The low-cut “V”’ neck of the shirt allows 
ample a wea — of the wer 
. and arms while the shorts are not only 
Outdoor Service Shorts healthier and cooler for summer wear 
y but they have a snappy, practical look 
Extra strong and sturdy, made of good wearin that os 6 fellow want to weet diem 
khaki. One hip pocket, two side pockets and watc all che time 
pocket with usual belt loops. Order by age size. 2 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. 
No. 688 Price, $1.60 : 
55 a Regulation Scout Breeches 
Regulation Khaki Shorts eat Potten ae kas ha eee 
Made of U.S. A. Government Standard Khaki like preferably with stockings. Modeled full. Shipping 
the = of the official uniform. Well = and — weight, 1 lb. 8 ozs. 
fortable. Has two front, two hip and one watc P 
pocket. Full range of sizes same as-for breeches. No. 651 Price, $2.40 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. 
No. 511 Price, $1.90 Official Boy Scout Slickers 
° Made of the very best scientifically treated extra 
Woolen Stockings quality waterproof oiled fabric. Olive khaki color. 
: Fly front. Fastened with regular official Boy Scout 
Very attractive and durable, made from pure wool buttons bearing the Scout insignia. Has a corduroy- 
olive drab yarn, reinforced toe and heel. Turn faced military collar containing outside loops with 
down below knee. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. the regular college strap around. Made with wo 
i roomy patch pockets with flaps; double stit 
No. 527 Price, $1.35 seams. Snap fasteners on sleeves to tighten around 
C Stocki wrists when necessary. Order by age size. 
otton Stockings 
12 to 18 years. 
A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for both No. 569 Price, $4.50 
summer and winter wear. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. en 
No. 528 Price, 50c | No. 570 Price, $5.75 
Manufactured by 
RED BANK NEW JERSEY 
National Official Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 
: TERS AND THE NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
- 
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The Thrill of 
Camp!... 


To be in the open, to breathe pure air, to 
sleep beneath the branches of the balsam and 
fir; to sit beside the camp-fire and gaze at the 
stars when the sun has set, to dive in the cool 
waters of lake or river — all of this is camping 
and all of it thrills. 


Boy Scouts, the Country over, in preparing for 
Camp and Outdoor activities, should plan to 
have all Official Equipment. It means so much 
to the successful camper. 













These pages list Official Boy Scout Camp Equip- 
ment that will stand the test and guarantee a 
full measure of satisfaction. 


T Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout re- 
Wa % quirements. May be worn on belt as 
“| ; a marching light, suspended by its 
own ring as a temporary tent light or 
stood up erect if desired. Has 200- 
foot range with focusing lenses for 
spot-light or wide-area focus. Switch 
permits use for signaling or it may be 
located for steady light. Case is dur- 
able khaki-colored finish. Prepaid. 


No. 1278 
Complete, Price, $2.00 
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Official Boy Scout 






Whistle 

\ Materials One of the fin- r 

) k for Archery Set oak whiesias 
made. Highl 

—* } (5 feet) polished nickel 
poe ne best imported lemon- finish on brass; 
wood bow stave 5 feet; ¥ furnished with 
dozen ferrule arrowheads; ring for attach- 
% dozen selected birch ing. Marked 
shafts, 24 inches; turkey with Official 
feathers, forsixarrows; piece Boy Scout Em- 
blem. Some- 


of beeswax; grey fax fos what resembles 
. bow string. Shipping cha Bithes 

weight, 3 Ibs. Whist'e. 
No. 1543 No. 1281 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity wanted, the name 
of the article, and, when necessary, state size and color. 


Figure up the total cost of the articles you order and 
enclose the amount required, including enough to pay 
postage according to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post-office money order, 
express money order or your personal check. If you find 
it necessary to send currency, have the letter registered, 


if possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to deliver your order 
to the post-office or railroad company WITHIN TWENTY- 


FOUR HOURS after we receive it. 





Official Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and con- 
sultations with hunters, trappers and leading camping 
authorities. It is a decided improvement over lany haver- 
sack on the market today and is the most practical article 
of a Scout’s equipment. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 


Official Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, delicately balanced and extremely 
sensitive. Centers are jeweled and a stop lifts the needle 
off center point when lid of case is closed. Dial is of 
aluminum. Needle is of Bar Pattern. Mounted in thin 
model olive-drab metal hunter case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 Price, $2.50 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are delivered from good field glasses. 
Useful in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass 
has achromatic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field 
of view. Tan leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case 
with shoulder straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1212 Each, $7.50 


The Shelter Tent 


This Tent was designed after the popular “Dog” style 
Tent used in the Army. It is divided into two equal parts 
so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and con- 
veniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly 
distribute the weight. 


When the two sections are fastened together they form 
aTent with ample room for two boys. It is a compact, 








dianTeepees, Wall Tents,Canoes, 
etc. If you are interested, write 
for information. 


Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire 'field because it is 
so compact and still contains all the essential ingredients 
of a first-aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout Official should 
have one before starting to camp or ona hike. Furnished 
with canvas belt carrier. The contents are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds, 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome-Gauze 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 Tube Soap in Carton 

1 Small First Aid Booklet, 


No. 1548 Prepaid, 75c 











Official Firemakin g Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill 
socket and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This 
wood is especially recommended by Dudley W. Smith, 
Champion Fire by Friction Expert of the world, for quick 
results. Package of tinder furnished. Prepaid. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 


Official Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use for the Lariat in 
addition to the Scout Guard rope. It is especially useful 
and practical for uses on hike and in camp. The new 
Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length and is made of Sampson 
Spot Cord. This cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. 
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Ifyou are planning for Camp, 
be sure you have an Outdoor 
Service Outfit. It will save 
your regular uniform, 


*‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight- 
fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents 
cool, Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. 
Canteen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.75 


**‘Wear-Ever”’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit consists 
of frying pan with patent folding handle into which stick 
may be inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot with 
cover drinking cup, and stew pan which also serves as 
plate or soup bowl. Fork and spoon included. Parts nest 
and lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying 
case with adjustable strap. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.25 


“Upton” Mess Kit 
Small Size 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, cup, stew 
or fry pan and wire broiler. Separate handles for each 
article. All parts nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket 
or haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 


No. 1001 Price, $1.75 





Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 


durable, well-made Tent of heavy khaki waterproof Duck. No. 1070 Price, $1.40 nish, has hded fot drawing nails. Complese witls leather 
These tents are all brand new—they must not be confused sheath. 7 ; 
with the surplus Army stock which is being distributed. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. : 
Size: 7 ft. 2 in. long; 5 ft 6 in. wide; 3 eit in. high, Tee No article is No. 1510 Price, $1.80 
No. 1422. With Poles, Per Pair, $2.95 Official Scout tee! sega “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. _ 
5 or More, $2.85 ad = | No. 1507 Price, $1.80 
x National Council Chicago Service Station San Francisco Service Station New York Retail Store x 
2 Park Avenue 37 So. Wabash Avenue 583 Market Street Boy Scout Trading Post 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 20 East 33rd Street 
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PocketGen 
$150 


IKE a full-fledged 
scout, Pocket Ben has 
stood the test of severest 
service. He has proved his 
worth and demonstrated his 
reliability. Loyal and true, 
he lives right up to his 
code of honor... honest, 
trustworthy timekeeping. 


You'll get a /ot of enjoy- 
ment out of your summer 
vacation trips with this 
dependable, good looking 
watch in your pocket... 
always ready to-give you 
the right answer to’ the 
question ‘‘what time is it?”’ 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 








\N Westclox 
: Auto Clock 
A 


Attractive, convenient, 
reliable. Fits any car. 
Quickly attached on dash 
$2 50 or above wind-shield. 











A Jamboree of Books 


Wit this summer’s Jamboree in En- 
gland arousing interest among our 
readers, this seems an appropriate time to 
resent a group of books which will give some 
hints about the boys of other lands, who are 
to be represented by groups of their Scouts 
at this international gathering. _ These 
books afford no complete pictures, ‘no his- 
torical sequences; we have attempted merely 
to list one or more books about each of 
several countries, books which suggest some- 
thing of the historical background or the 
customs, or the racial elements, which have 
contributed to the national character of 
Scouts who will be represented at the Jam- 
boree: of foreign members of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys: of boys in other lands 
about whom we are naturally curious. 

Last month we offered a list of books which 
pictured phases of English history. We 
need add nothing to this list, but if our 
readers wish'to know something of English 
schoolboys and their life, they will find enter- 
tainment in Tom Brown’s School Days, 
by Thomas Hughes, a classic of Rugby life of 
which editions are published by Ginn & Co., 
($1.08), and by Harper ($1.75); David Blaize 
of Kings, by E. F. Benson (Doubleday 
Doran, $2.00); The Hill: a Story about 
Harrow, by Horace Annesley Vachell (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00); The Big Row at Rangers, 
by Kent Carr (Harcourt Brace, $1.75). 

A suggestion of Irish peasant life and of the 
tragic history of Ireland is contained in a 
delightful story of -vagabondage, called 
Traveling Men, by W. G. Dowsley (Stokes, 
$2.00), and for those who enjoy hero tales 
and legends Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain 
and The Red Branch Knights, and Gods 
and Fighting Men, will be found to have a 
flavor unique and fascinating. 

To suggestions as to books on France 
given last month, we add, as pictures of the 
young people of that country of long ago and 
of to-day: Children of Ancient Gaul, by 
L. Lamprey (Little Brown, $1.75), which is a 
series of stories of boys of ‘the different races 
that succeeded one another in the land of 
France; Knights of Charlemagne, by Ula 
W. Echols (Longmans, $3.00), which retells 
some of the stories, part history, part legend, 
of the great emperor; Nobody’s Boy, by 
Hector Malot Cupples, $1.50, and Rand, 
$1.75); The Mystery of Castle Pierre- 
fitte, by Eugene Foa (Longmans Green, 
$2.00); and The White Cockade, by 
Charles Gilson (Appleton, $2.50), both of 
which relate experiences of boys in the French 
Revolution; Forward Ho! by Perry New- 
berry (Stokes, $2.00), a story of the Great 
War; and Juniper Farm, by René Bazin 
(Macmillan, $1.75), a picture of a French 
farm and its life. And there is a History 
of France, for young people by H. E. 
Marshall (Doubleday Doran, $3.00). Also, 
every American boy should know Lafayette, 
perhaps through The Boy’s Life of Lafay- 
ette, by Helen Nicolay (Harper, $1.75). 

Concerning Holland there is a retelling by 
Helen Ward Banks of Motley’s Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, called The Story of 
Holland (Stokes, $5.00), and the ever- 
popular Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge (Scribner, $1.00 or $2.50; McKay, 
$3.50; Macrae, $1.50; Rand, $1.25), pre- 
sents young people of that land in charming 
fashion. There is also The Cloister and 
the Hearth, by Charles Reade (Lippincott, 
$3.50; Dodd Mead, $2.00), a famous story of 
the days of Martin Luther. 

To learn something of Spain, probably the 
first step is to read the Spanish classic, one of 
the great books of the world, Don Quixote. 
A good form is the translation and abridge- 
ment by William Dean Howells (Harper, 
$3.00). Then there is our own American 
classic, Washington Irving’s Tales of the 
Alhambra (McKay, $2.50, and many other 
editions). A new book, Castles in Spain 
and Other Enchantments, by Bertha L. 
Gunterman (Longmans, $2.50), is for chil- 
dren but has charm for any one interested in 
the country. And The Story of Columbus, 
by Sara W. Bassett (Penn, $1.50), will be of 
interest to American boys. 

Literature about Italy is so rich that it is 
difficult to make selections. Among the new 
books is a charming one which presents in a 
series of story pictures a swift view of the 
races that have held sway’ in Southwestern 
Italy, The Boy Who Was, by Grace Tabor 
Hallock (Dutton, $2.50), and, even more 
delightful, Swords on the Sea, by Agnes 
Danforth Hewes (Knopf, $3.00), which pic- 
tures Venice, in her greatest days, and the 
far-flung trade that was hers. A classic of 
Italian boy life is Cuore, by Edmondo de 


Amicis (Crowell, $1.50), and Nimble-Legs, 
by Luigi Capuana (Longmans, $1.50), tells 
of a boy who acted as messenger for Gari- 
baldi. Of course, every boy should know 
Coriolanus and Julius Cesar, Shake- 
speare’s plays of Roman history, and the 
stirring Lays of Ancient Rome, of Ma- 
caulay. And there are The Last Days of 
Pompeii and Rienzi, by Bulwer-Lytton; 
Ben-Hur, by General Wallace, of which there 
is a good abridged edition (Harper, $2.00); 
Quo Vadis, by the great Polish writer 
Sienkiewicz; Romola, a story of Florence 
in the days of Savonarola, by George Eliot, 
and The Marble Faun, by our own Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne; all of which are among 
the books we should all read. Among the 
unimportant books, a pleasant picture of an 
American girl’s stay in Italy to-day is 
Mario’s Castle, by Helen Forbes (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00). 

The great traditions of Greece are pre- 
sented in the Greek classics, and, of course, 
all should be somewhat familiar with the 
gods and heroes as pictured in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, of which there are many 
translations in many editions. New this 
season is Helen Coale Crew’s The Trojan 
Boy (Century, $1.75), and other pleasant, 
simple stories of boy life in ancient Greece are 
Theras and His Town and The Spartan, 
both by Caroline Dale Snedeker. Un- 
fortunately, we have no outstanding story 
of modern Greek boys, but Children of the 
Mountain Eagle, by S. C. Miller (Double- 
day Doran, $2.00), is a story of Albania, a 
neighbor of Greece, much in the news of 
the day. 

Perhaps Heidi, by Johanna H. Spyri 
(Crowell, $1.50; Houghton, $2.00; Winston, 
$1.25, and others), is familiar—a story of 
child life in Switzerland, a land of which we 
find few young people’s stories. 

Germany in the Dark Ages is admirably 
pictured in one of Howard Pyle’s fine 
stories, Otto of the Silver Hand (Scribner, 
$2.50). Of university life there in a time 
near our own is Old Heidelberg by Fiirster- 
Mayer. 

Stories of the North are The Story of 
Grettir the Strong (Dutton, $2.00) The 
Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow 
(Little Brown, $2.00), both by Allen French, 
which are of the legendary period, as are the 
stories found in Julia Davis Adams’s Swords 
of the Vikings (Dutton, $2.50). 

Unfortunately we have little for young 
people on Russia. Of Poland we have one 
of the finest among recent books for young 
people—The Trumpeter of Krakow, by 
Eric P. Kelly (Macmillan, $2.50), which sug- 
gests the tragic invasions of that much- 
harassed country. For older boys, Sien- 
kiewicz’s great trilogy, The Deluge, Pan 
Michael, and Fire and Sword portray 
even more vividly the wars that have swept 
Poland. 

Moving eastward we find Kim by Rud- 
yard Kipling and Hari, the Jungie Lad, 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji (Dutton, $2.00), 
presenting India in recent times, and The 
Road to Cathay, by M. Sherwood and 
Eleanor Mantz (Macmillan $3.50), which is 
drawn from the accounts of travelers of old 
to that land. A Boy of the Lost Cru- 
sade, by Agnes Danforth Hewes (Houghton, 
$2.50), is a fascinating story. 

The African scene is pictured well in John 
Buchan’s Prester John (Houghton, $2.50); 
the Life of David Livingstone, by Charles 
J. Finger; in The Lance of Kanana, by 
Henry W. French (Lothrop, $1.25); and in 
The Revolt in the Desert, by T. E. Law- 
rence (Garden City, $1.00), which gives the 
story of a phase of the Great War. Egypt 
of the Pharaohs is interestingly portrayed in 
some old romances by Georg Ebers, notably 
Uarda. 

Curiously, we find little for young people 
about our fellow Americans south of us and 
in South America, There is The Conquest 
of Montezuma’s Empire, by Andrew Lang 
(Longmans, $2.00), more thrillingly inter- 
esting many adventure stories: The 
Tiger that Walks Alone, by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner (Macmillan, $1.75), pictur- 
ing a revolutionary struggle in a Central 
American State; Jungle Days, by William 
Beebe, recounting the author’s experiences 
in South America; Up the Mazaruni for 
Diamonds, by William J. LaVarre (Mar- 
shall Jones, $1.50), also a narrative of true 
experience. 

When I Was a Boy In—is a series pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard ($1.25). 
Each volume is written by a native of the 
country, as Turkey or Persia or Arabia, and 
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HERE IS A REAL 
HE-MAN FIELDER’S 


BOY GLOVE FOR YOU! 


Step along. with the rest of the crowd when 
the old ball game starts. Get one of ‘these 
Open Road Fielder’s Gloves. 


This is a real, 
well-made, 
heavy leather 
— with os 
padding, made 
to stop the ball 
right, take out 
the. sting and 
_ hold tight. 
Don’t miss it. 


Youcan have it 


FREE 


—with— 





rea le 
sen and humor. International Sea club, 
stamp department and THE OPEN ROAD PIO- 
NE Nationwide club for boys, “Contests galore 
forall. “THE THING IN THE ROAD,” mystery 
serial smash now running—breathless reading! 


Bogut : subscription price to THE OPEN ROAD for 
BOYS is $1 per year. We will send you the Open 
Road Fielder's ¢ 8 Glove and a o— 5 - aag for a whole 
oad fat issues—both for $1. Send the coupon 


1 y Bi ig Issues 


A Year 





Both for Only $1:2 


USE THIS COUPON 


HOME RUN HARRY, 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS MAGAZINE, 
130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

By all means I will grab this offer. Enclosed is $1. 
Please pa. Be me x Fielder’s Glove which I under- 
—— ter my name to receive a year’s 

beeription-—12 issues—to The Open Road for Boys 
Magaz ne beginning with the very next number. 
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BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE. 
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iid re BOYS’ LIFE, published monthly at New York; 
for April Ist, 1929. State of New York, County 
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publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and ulat: ions, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: That the names and 
addresses 


James E. West, F. K. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





You'll want it! 


The- Axe Manual 
of Peter McLaren 


America’s Champion Chopper 


N°? BOOK like it ever printed before. 

Eighty-four pages of instructive, en- 
tertaining information on axe craft and 
wood lore. 


Nine complete chapters. Here are a few 
of the subjects: How to Chop; How to Fell 
a Tree; How to Sharpen and Care for Your 
Axe; The Boy Scout and His Axe; How to 
Train for a Chopping Contest; How to 
Conduct a Chopping Contest. 


Written by America’s Champion Chop- 
per. Illustrated profusely with photographs 
of the Champion in action. 


Every Scout should have this book. For 
single copies, send 25c to Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Bridesburg, Pa.* Or ask your Scout- 
master to get special prices on quantities. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Phila., U. S. A. 


In his Axe Manual, Peter McLaren says: ‘The 
Plumb Axe has always been the axe of expert 
choppers.”” He recommends 
the Plumb Official Axe to 
every Scout. Price, axe 
alone, $1.40; with leather 
sheath, $1.80. 











DOUBLE LIFE 


Hatchets;: 
Files files Sleages Axes 


+ Rexcraft + 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouTSs OF AMERICA 











Be prepared to enter 
RExcrRAFT Prize CONTESTS 


RexcraFt Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Ceres. and Sporti: Goods 
Stores. Key of ‘“‘G"’ slide to “F.” U.S. Army 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 
\—fully guaranteed for barrels 

$5. 00 of fun—years of service. 
FREE with every Rexcrart Official Bugle a 
copy of ‘‘A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 
Only five notes to . Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the RExcraFT. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 
----—--— CQUPON-—-—- - 
REXCRAFT, Inc., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Please send me Rexcrart Official Bugle with 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 














presents just the facts of the every-day life 
there that one needs in order to compose a 


picture of a foreign friend’s environment: the 


kind of house in which the boy lived, the 
kind of school he attended; what the "food 
was; the customs and festivals he followed 
and enjoyed. 

Other books which portray the life of young 
people in various countries and which will be 
found interesting are: Friends in Strange 
Garments, by A. M. Upjohn (Houghton, 
$1.75); Saturday’s Children, by H. C. 
Crew (Little Brown, $2.00); Young Folk’s 
Book of Other Lands, by D. M. Stuart 
(Little Brown, $2.00); and Wonder Tales 
= em tg by L. Lamprey (Stokes, 

2.50). 

We should like to add to this list, so if any 
of our readers know of interesting books on 
other lands we shall be grateful if they will 
send us the titles with authors, and if possible 
publishers, addressing the information to 
Book Review Editor, Boys’ Lire, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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suggested above, it is definitely understood 
that Grand Council members have oppor- 
tunity like citizens of the United States to 
exercise the right of franchise and practice 
leadership in self-government activities, 
and to study and apply the best principles 
of citizenship as a Boy Scout of America, 
member of the Lone Scout Division. 


The Scout Oath 
By Paul L. Lozar, Tillamook, Ore. 

‘THE longer Iam a Lone Scout the more I 

appreciate the Scout Oath and laws. 
Every society must have laws regulating 
the conduct of the membership, otherwise 
it would soon totter and fall. Every year 
our chief Totem reminds us that our obe- 
dience to these obligations, more than simply 
wearing uniforms and badges, make the real 
Scout. 

“On my honor I will do my best to do my 
duty to God.” 
duty through the medium of your own 
church. Identify yourself actively with it. 
You will find that it makes you considerably 
happier. 

“My Country.” Some people are always 
bewailing the fact that many of our officials 
in public office are corrupt, still when voting 
day comes, are usually found on the golf 
course, or any place else but the polls. Strive 
to be an intelligent citizen. Know your 
government under which you enjoy so many 
privileges and liberties. 

“And to obey the Scout Law.” You 
must obey the law, for the Scout movement 
has succeeded because the public has come 
to depend on Scouts. 

“To help other people at all times.” One 
very important point here is the solemn 
obligation to become proficient in first aid 
and life-saving. This is especially difficult 
for Lone Scouts working their tests alone. 
“But where there is a will there are many 
ways.” 

The last part of the Oath deals with your 
duty to yourself. You may think that what 
you do is your own business, that no one 
cares what you do. This is not the case, 
however, your parents, friends, teachers, and 
many others are anxious about your 
health and well-being. If you lead an active 
outdoor life, coupled with a close application 
to your studies, you will have no difficulty 
in “Keeping physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight.” 


The Boy With the Hoe 


‘Say, how do you hoe your row, young chap, 
Say, how do you hoe your row? 
Do you hoe it fair, 
Do you hoe it square, 
Do you hoe it the best you know? 
Do you cut the weeds.as you ought to do 
And leave what’s worthwhile there? 
The harvest you garner depends on you, 
Are you working it on the square? 


‘Are P ae killing the noxious weeds, young 


P; 
Are you making it — and clean? 
Are you going straigh' it 
At a hustling gait 
Do you scatter all that’s mean? 
Do you laugh and sing and whistle shrill 


And dance a step or two? 
The row you leads up a hill, 
The harvest depends on you.” 


You may comply with this- 
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Sa Ll 


SIMON KENTON 


wasaprisoner. The In- 
dians were armed with 
guns. Escape seemed 
impossible. But the 
Indians got drunk and 
fell asleep. 


2 


It was near the home of 
by. * afriendly Indian trader. 
Eq That night the trader’s 
= wife stole three of the 
s “~ Indians’ guns and hid 
Posy . them in her garden. At 
UN dag” midnight, by prearrange- 
- ment, Kenton and his friends 

a found them. 


But Kenton must steal through the In- 

dians’ lines carefully. If those moccasins 
fail him, and he slips or makes a noise, it will mean 
his death. But he can depend on them for extra ser- 
vice. When the Indians awoke he was gone. 


Great Scouts have always been careful about their 
feet and shoes. And so the great Scouts of your organ- 
ization have studied the needs of your feet. Scout 
shoes don’t save your life, but you can prevent trouble 
later on by wearing the correct shoes 
now. 
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Excelsior Scout Shoes are ‘‘Official’’ 
—made according to your Chiefs’ 
orders. They are a part of the 
Scout’s equipment, but other 
boys may wear them. 


Ask your shoe man to let 
you see them, If he can’t, 
we will tell you who can. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Made in seven attractive styles and of 

high-grade leather. Your Scout seal 

is on the lining—the Official Scout 
Shoe. 


Official Boy Scout Outing Play Shoe 





Official Boy Scout Dress Oxford 








¢/ EXCEL 


Official Boy Scout" 


us 


Please send me a copy of “Know Your Knots,” that interesting 








booklet for Boy Scouts. 
Oe ou bs Soko seal SUS ass cae ates FALE MU ad; vowed Odiaws Cased eee 
tr Aoi ak a Ae CE Na 5 on PoN So alGs yidhb a e'> 2 SAUS AOE S'> 0 Ve vinp 
PAS Ra EEN, Spear «agenesis A ES I APOE 
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S. S. ‘‘Griffin”’ 


The Sea Scout Ship “Griffin,” 
of Mt. Clemens, manned by 
Sea Scouts, averaging from fif- 
teen to eighteen years of age, 
under an adult leader, answered 
the distress signals of a steamer 
on Lake St. Clair and towed it, 
unassisted, to safety. 


ship through Sea Scouting 


mation about boats, ships and sea lore. 
should have a copy of it. 


Boy SCOUTs OF AMERICA, 
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The entire Sea Scout crew had been trained in seaman- 


and The Sea Scout Manual 


The Sea Scout Manual is a readable, reliable and inexpensive Handbook of infor- 


Boys and men who love the sea and ships 


Sea Scouts prepare themselves by means of this book. They take the sea 
promise and continue their Scout training, as Sea Scouts in their troop, in a program 
of activities on the water by building and sailing boats and ships. 

Every Boy Scout fifteen years of age may become a Sea Scout. 
about it and how to become one by buying a copy of The Sea Scout Manual, 


Price 75c per copy 
2 Park Ave., 


Learn more 


New York City 


after and slams that door. 
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4" Hey! Hey! 
Waita 
(* Minute! 


AY, Fellows—I have tlhe best soles 

on my shoes you ever saw. They're 
called GRO-CORDS and believe me 
there is nothing like them for hiking, 
camp or general all around wear. 
Tough? Boy, they outwear three ordi- 
nary pairs. Good looking? You bet 
they are—everybody admires them. 


You Don’t Slip 


But the best thing of all is the way 
these GRO-CORD Soles keep you 
from slipping. You can run full speed 
on the wettest grass or sidewalk with- 
out sliding on your ear. Boy! I never 
knew a sole could make 
so much difference. 
Get GRO-CORDS on 
your next pair of shoes 
—you'll agree with 
me there’s NOTHING 
LIKE THEM. 


Lima Corp SOLE 
& HEEL Co. 
Lima, Ohio 


CY Sp VP 
BSR Ng= Ce Re 
SOLES 
Cord tire wear in every pair! 
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Whatdoyouknow about 
Indians? 


Do you know how to build 
a real Indian Teepee? 


Do you know how they 
make their warm earth 
lodges? 


Do Indians really use fire- 
sticks to make fire? 


Do you know what the cir- 
cle symbol means? 


RAIRIE. 
SMOKE 


By MELVIN R. GILMORE 
(PAHOK) 





ytells a thousand interesting things 
about’ ~-how real In live. 
“Pahok,” a white man who lived 
many years among the Indians, tells 
you how he was given his In 
namie, how he smoked ‘the peacé pipe, 
how to lay out an Indian Village. 
Also Indian hunting and adventure 
stories, that--are still-told—around 
the camp fires. A real boys book! 


Send your name with $2.50 for a copy to the 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK CITY 


A book every scout should read—approved 
by educational authorities 














comrades who knew not what they did when 
they followed on. 


Morce and Tony and me that day either. 
Several goose-eggs were swelling on my neck 
which probably pepped up my ideas some, 
because when I saw Amy head into the surf 
on that sloping beach and start swimming 
for the Minor, I yelled to Morce and Tony 
and we closed in some nearer to the two 
bears that were just about winded and stum- 
bling along. First one would fall and that 
would trip the other. It was like a couple of 
circus clowns doing their stuff and I would 
have laughed only you can’t laugh and think, 
and I had to think fast. 

““Morce,” I said. ‘‘Here’s the bears for 
the Jason. Grab ’em.” 

“Have some yourself, Gunner,” said my 
brave comrade. You see Morce and I have a 
lot of respect for the animal kingdom, which 
was not so with Tony. I have said Tony 
loves La Riata like some men love pie, es- 
pecially apple with whipped cream. Also 
these hot-blooded races have violent tempers. 
Tony was actually mad at those bears fer 
running off with La Riata. He gives a yell 
and a jump and lands both feet on the line. 
His yell scared the bears and they leaped 
ahead and Tony bit the dust of Alaska. Was 
he discouraged? Not so you could notice. 
He was in another flying leap and yell and 
landed on La Riata, and again the bears 
leaped ahead to get away from this new 
brand of cyclone, and we proceeded about 
a town block in that style when the bears 
saw the yawning door of an old cabin that 
had lost one side from the neighbors peeling 
off its wall for firewood probably, and they 
dived into the darkness. These pioneer 
cabins are something like the Ark about 
having one window and one door, and once 
inside they ducked into what might have 
been a bunk-room that had an airhole about 
one foot square and a door swinging out on 
one hinge. Believe me or not Tony rushed 
Then he turns to 
meet Morce and me, howling off his head, and 
leaping straight up and down. We had a 
terrible time soothing our noble comrade. 
He didn’t even know he was a hero. All he 
craved was La Riata. 

“Tony,” I says, laying a hand on his shoul- 
der that kept him from wearing out his legs 
aminute. ‘ You can get a million hemp lines. 
Calm yourself, Tony. We have got bears for 
the Jason. Morce, my dear shipmate, go and 
fetch Mr. Blimph off the Jason and anybody 
else that is interested in live bears for sale 
and tell them to come with cash in hand.” 
“Gunner,” he says, “you being the brains 
of this outfit, you go sell the bears yourself. 
I am standing guard to keep Tony from 
getting hisself all scratched up from taking 
La Riata away from two wild bears single- 
handed.” 

I might have known it was not love for 
Tony which made Morce stay behind, but 
my neck was about the size of a water cask 
and one eye was closed from the bees’ attack, 
and I went to interview the Jason. And 
when I got on the shore there was our Amy 
swimming for the ship and our shipmates 
cheering her on. Did they give a tiger for me 
who brought the bear back as per orders? 
They give everything else but. Just because 
I was snatching bees from a thatch of crown- 
ing glory that was just long enough to tangle 
their feet and short enough to penetrate easy 
with their small arms, the messmates thought 
I was answering their cheers. And I had 
suffered enough to see that Amy had the 
right idea anyway. So when the big stiffs 
on my own ship wouldn’t fetch a boat to 
take me to the Jason after I yelled my head 
off, I dove in and swam out. Standing 
dripping on deck I told all of our adventures 
they needed to know. 

“We couldn’t borrow bear skins off the 
Jason people,” I explained to the Master- 
at-Arms, ‘‘so Morce and Tony and I went 
and brought home a couple of bears alive. 
The Jason wants to buy some anyway. May- 
be they would trade.” 

“Tf that’s not true, it’s bad for you,” said 
the Master-at-Arms. 

“Don’t sir,’ I moaned. “It was Pinky 
Taylor’s poetry drove us to do what we did. 
If anybody rhymes another rhyme I shall 
have what Amy had and crawl into the 
Captain’s stateroom to have it. I’m stung.” 

They had a keen time enjoying my shut- 
eyes and upper lips bulged out like a porch 





roof until I got sick of trying to explain and 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE. 


There wasn’t any moss gathering on |. 









WITH 

IMPROVED QUIETNESS 

OW, the high staccato tone of last year’s 

quiet Evinru Speeditwin and Fastwin is 
transformed into a low, pleasing drone. Burned 
gases are not only water-muffled, but also atom- 
ized, completely eliminating exhaust fumes. 
The turning propeller, and the water friction at 
the underwater outlet literally suck gases out of 
the motor, giving as much speed as if no muf- 
fling were used. 
Four twin cylinder models, 21 to 20 H. P., 
from canoe to cruiser sizes. Easy time payments 
as low as $37.50 down. 

Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outines Motors Corp. 
2228-27th Street “ Mi iwenkee, Wis. 


vis Miles Per Hour EF 








Zaylor 


Official Compass 


Boy Scouts of America 
This sturdy compass 
is especially suited 
to the needs of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. It has on olive 
drab finished hunter 
case, bar needle and 
aluminum dial with 
official insignia. Au- 
tomatic needle stop. 
Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 
Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


May be procured through your outfitter or 
regular source of supply. 




















Build this IDEAL Flying Model of the 
Ford Monoplane 


AXne ‘Trrmoto 3-ft. miniature of the “ Floyd‘Bennett,” 
tor pone now used by Com yy 


2 pee. fittings and ma’ 
- Sere Model 





Complete Construction Outfit. $8.50 














Jota romwee 
(West of Denver, Colo., and in 
CNGR 56 6 apes och sodas $9.00) aS . 
Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct <= 








Plans for Model | Airplanes 
seomnte 3 with 





tructions, for 
of Ere hedowien: We F Parle, FOK 93; 
= Pouavina ANB,“ Cecil see ane, Bi ae: 
Model Book Free with each ‘dhen. 
64-page Book for Model Builders 


IDEAL AEROPLANE &SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
24 West 19th Street, New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Mail This Coupen for New Book--F REE! 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, 432 Finzer Sc, Louisville, Kentucky 

Send me, without charge, copy of the New Edition of 
your illustsated baseball book, “Famous Sluggers of 1928”. 











Set o New Records 





d 


ew we we wen ee 





In the last World’s Series 


Five! --. Count ‘em: (1) took part in his thirty-seventh 
World’s Series game; (2) batted better than .300 for his 
fifth time ina World’s Series; (3) batted .625 for the 
series; (4) scored nine runs in one series, and (5) made 
six extra base hits, including three homers and three 
doubles. In addition, he equaled five and exceeded five 
of his former records. Lou Gehrig, Ruth’s team mate, 
set two new records, driving in nine runs in the series, 
and hitting three homers in three official times at bat. 


Both players used Louisville Sluggers exclusively. 


All Made With 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS 


Why not enjoy for yourself, this season, the bat that 
gas players of the game use exclusively? Select it from 

wisville Slugger models, made to the specifications 
of leading sluggers, and bearing their facsimile signa- 
tures, which are shown in full selection by leading dea- 
lers in your city. For complete batting records of the 
great sluggers, pictures of their bats, and reproductions 
of their autographs send the above coupon fora copy 


of our new illustrated beseball book. It is free. HI 


ERICH & BRADSBY CO.., Incorporated, Manufactur- 


ers, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Slugger 


_, 





Bats 








Chemical Tricks 











cloth, test water and soil; wri 
letters with invisible ink; 


of water. All these aad 


you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID 





cal stunts. 
your: right away! 


Hagerstown, 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
119 Summit as: 


surprise and puzzle your friends witu 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
ite secret 


; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of fun 





Bean’s Sportsman’s 


Kit Bag 





A HANDY A practical container for lug- 


gage of fisherman or camper. 
aS eae Made of 10 oz. khaki duck 
with double ends and leather 
SPORTSMAN handles. Strongly sewed with 


taped seams. Snap fastener opening at top as 


shown. 


Designed for week-end trips for fishermen. 
Also for Hunter’s personal effects on longer trips. 


Displaces bulky traveling 
bags and suitcases. When PRICE 
empty can be packed in very $ 25 
small space. Length 18”. Di- 
ameter 9”. Price $2.25 Postpaid. 


Send for new Spring Catalog. POSTPAID. 


Manufactured by 


L. L. Bean, Dept. 367 Freeport, Maine 


1929 





went to hunt the cook for soda to put on the 
bee stings. That was why so much time 
went past before they actually believed my 
story and set out to find Morce and Tony and 
do a little barter and trade with the Jason. 

Meanwhile I had to patch Amy up where 
the bees had sat on her, and Morce wasn’t 
there to soothe her with honey. She prob- 
ably had enough for one day anyway. But 
after they saw what had happened Amy, they 
believed some of my story and started away. 
I was having a little extra sleep trying to 
forget my sufferings with my head on Amy’s 
bosom aft, when I heard the yells of my 
comrades. 

The noise they made was almost as good 
as the bear fight but I couldn’t see what 
happened because both eyes were swelled 
shut by that time and I just had to hang on 
to Amy’s neck scruff and let her lead me to 
where the shipmates held an old home week 
celebration. 

“‘And we thought the Gunner was giving 
us a buggy ride,” somebody says. “Ray! 
fellows. The Domeless Three go out and 
fetch in wild bears without a jack-knife or a 
stick. And there’s orders to grab up the 
mudhooks and beat it north where a war 
had broke out between the Ooms and the 
Aws. And we got a Christmas Club fund 
started already. Fifty plunks for two wild 
bears. Where’s the Gunner.” 

““Morce,” I says to my chum when he 
grabbed me and I felt his face with the flat 
of my hand and shoved him into the midst of 
his comrades with what strength was left in 
my brawny right arm. “ Morce, I am blind. 
But I can still feel my way round enough to 
knock you silly if you mention Christmas 
to me again. What kept you, you prune?” 

“Gunner,” he says shoving me along with 
him beyond the tumult and the shouting. 
“You was gone such a long time.” 

“Is it my fault they didn’t believe I caught 
two bears singlehanded?” I demanded of 
Morce. 

“No. I'll bet my next lay it wasn’t your 
fault they didn’t give you the whole credit 
according to your own confession. But if 
they didn’t believe you and I don’t blame 
them, they did Tony and me. And as I was 
sayin’ when you bust in, you was gone so 
long that a lot of people had time to gather 
and wanted to see the bears and I was all for 
refusin’, Gunner, on account of them being 
wild bears that might bite, so I wouldn’t let 
them look in that little window of the derelict 
cabin for quite awhile until they began to 
bribe Tony with nickels. Some of them 
didn’t have nickels but Tony was too excited 
to notice if it was nickels or dimes. Gunner, 
I’m saggin’ on my beam ends from donations, 
and Tony got his third, also La Riata and you 
got a perfectly good alibi about not being in 
Pinky’s show. That face of yours would 
turn away cash custom anyway. How’d it 
be if you was a side-show all by yourself, the 
wild man from Borneo or the Missing Link, or 
something?”’ 

“Morce,” I says. ‘“Didn’t I hear them 
say the Jason bought those bears?” 

“You did but you wouldn’t let me mention 
the fund for goo-gaws.” 

“‘ And wasn’t there joyous news about some 
war or other bust out?” 

“Only native tribes, Gunner. We'll go 
up and put on Pinky’s show and take their 
minds off slaughtering each other so they will 
have time to one slaughtering us and Pinky. 
Gunner, I’m bust’ up that you can’t see this 
silver mine. Can you listen to it rattle 
while I count out your third?” 

With an argument like that I managed 
to unlimber my eyes some because the 
danger of choosing me for Pinky’s play was 
practically over. We had hardly counted 
out my dollar-thirty when they came to 
borrow Amy to rehearse her part and the 
Master-at-Arms announced that I would be 
off duty until my bee-stings went down from 
shutting off my vision. 

“You must have had quite an adventure, 
Gunner,” he says which is a lot of language 
for him in one day. “It’s the first time I’ve 
heard such a thing has occurred, as men 
without arms taking bears without harm.” 
Then I stopped him. 

“‘T would rather take a thousand bears,” I 
said, “than swallow words that come in 
pairs.” Then I just about passed out. Here 
I was rhyming also. “I guess we’d better 
get that show off our chests and out of our 
systems,” I agreed staggering forward to 
horn in on the rehearsals. But anyway my 
pocket jingled which it hadn’t done in weeks. 
And the Master-at-Arms clutched my arm 
like a brother and whistled “Hail, the Gang’s 


All Here.” 





How your Voice 
Crosses the Ocean 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


TELEPHONING across the Atlantic ocean is one 
of the wonders of the world today. It is mar- 
velous to think that the people of two conti- 
nents.can talk with one another. But even 
more amazing is how this is made possible. 

There are several different steps in the set- 
ting up of a transatlantic telephone connection. 
Your voice, spoken into your telephone trans- 
mitter, is first carried over regular telephone 
wires to New York City—so far, no different 
from any long distance call. 

In New York, your voice is carried into the 
long distance office and strengthened by a 
vacuum tube amplifier which keeps the voice 
currents always at the right strength. 

From the long distance office your voice is 
sent out—still over telephone lines—to a radio 
transmitter station on Long Island. In the radio 
transmitter the voice currents are again 
strengthened, enormously more than before, 
and changed into radio waves. These waves 
are then broadcast from the tall transmitting 
towers with enough power back of them to 
send them across the ocean. At this stage the 
electrical energy used to carry the voice cur- 
rents is powerful enough to light several 
hundred homes brilliantly. 

When your voice is next heard from it is 
being caught by a radio receiving station in 
Scotland. From there it travels down to London 
over special telephone lines. When it reaches 
the London telephone office, it is sent over or- 
dinary telephone circuits to the receiver at the 
ear of the listener. 

The answering voice in returning to the 
United States is broadcast from a radio trans- 
mitter in England to a receiving station at 
Houlton, Maine. Special telephone circuits 
carry it to New York, and thence over the 
regular telephone system back to you. 

his sounds like a long trip, but it all hap- 

ns in a very small fraction of a second. It is 

ard to realize that the voice you hear has 
actually come across the ocean. 

Telephone service is now available between 
the United States and Cuba, Canada, Mexico, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland and most of the other countries 
of Europe. 























the World CATALOG 
NS FREE / 


safe, strong and durable. Choice of many di ive 
color combinations. 





CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY 
Please state the kind of boat you are tnterested in (30 
———> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <———__ 
THOMPOON BROS. BOAT MFG. o- 
Ann Write to Elm 
Cawines, (lterica)  gomrane 





canvas covered. Light, swift, 


Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
prices. 
— ORDER BY MAIL 
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BOYS 


knife. Has large blade 


finest carbon steel. Shaped for 
cleaning fish, skinning game. 
Special composition handle. 
Sheath of heavy, genuine leather 
stoutly sewn. Just the thing for 
the angler, gunner, woodsman, 
for YOU. A quality knife. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. You can 


have it free. 


A GREAT MAGAZINE 
The Open Road for Boys has 50 | 
a month crammed with y 


ture, mystery, daring. Full of 


Q dope on hunting, fishing 
and camping. The one maga- 
zine that hold you spell- 


bound—the one magazine you 
cannot do without. 





—Here’s a corking sheath 


les of sport high’ adven- 


all for 


subscription price to Open R ad 
@ year fal 


Ys" 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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offer: We 


25c extra. Foreign, 
extra. 
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NLY a thoroughbred strap watch like 
the Trojan can behave so faithfully, 
so dependably, on active service. Trojan 
has the stamina of a champion. It “works 
like a Trojan”—you can depend upon that! 


Trojan /ooks the thoroughbred too... thin, 
smart, handsome cases, with radium dials 
you can read in the dark. 
Choose from several 
snappy Trojan models— 
each priced at $7.50—the 
greatest watch value the 
money can buy! At jew- 
elers everywhere. 











o ° . 


WESTFIELD WATCH Co. © 
1 West 47th Street, New York 








COUTS who are prospective members of 
the American Jamboree contingent, 
should get busy making friends with foreign 
Scouts who are going to Birkenhead. We 
have several requests for letters from foreign 
Scouts, and can distribute as many as we 
can get to the various Scout Headquarters 
for the member of their contingents. Such 
letters may be written to represent your 
town and council as well as yourself, so that 
if there should be any chance of your failure 
to go you could have your council or town 
unit look up your pal, and have him feel that 
he was known to all of them. One American 
Scoutmaster has sent a letter, saying, “I 
may not get over, but I want you, when you 
get to Birkenhead, to look up the American 
delegation from ——. I can promise you 
that you will find them a dandy bunch of 
Scouts.” 

The Secretary would be pleased to have 
notification from “‘Old Members” just as 
soon as they know definitely that they are 
going to the Jamboree. 

Very likely there will be many members at 
the Jamboree who will have opportunity to 
meet there World 
Brotherhood 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


A Californian Scout wants to write to 
amateur mineral collectors interested in ex- 
changing specimens. A Scout from Michigan 
writes that his troop is trying to build up a 
museum and wants to correspond with troops 
in other parts of the country interested in 
such an idea and in ing exchanges of 
specimens and materials. A Scout of Tennes- 
see writes that he “‘ would like to correspond 
with some Scout in the Western or Northern 
part of the United States or Canada who 
would like to exchange tracks impressed in 
plaster-of-Paris.”” A member of a Wisconsin 
troop wishes to exchange his troop’s publi- 
cation for other Scout papers. Send a copy 
of your paper, with a brief note, to be for- 
warded to this Scout if you are interested. 
No addresses are ever given in this depart- 
ment, and if you want to respond to any re- 
quest printed on this page, please send a 
letter for the boy and with it brief informa- 
tion about yourself. And don’t forget to 
send enough postage for your letter, either 
two cents or five cents, depending on the 
destination of the letter. Get a slip with 
postal rates from your local post-office. If 
you are going to 
correspond with a 





friends from other 
countries. We 
shall be glad to 
consider for pub- 
lication in the 
February issue 
next year, an ac- 
count, not over 


Friends 


I do not ask for gold or glory 
Or power that quickly ends— 

I do not pray for triumphs gory— 
I only ask for friends. 


foreign boy you 
should know the 
proper amount in 
stamps to put on 
your letters. 
Members some- 
times complain 
about not getting 





1,000 words, by a 
W orld Brother- 
hood Member on 
this subject— 
“World Brother- 
hood Members I 
Met at the Jambo- 
ree.” Thearticle 
to be published 


When I come to a lonely land 
And a strange forbidding shore 
I want to find one friendly hand— 
One face I’ve seen before. 


I do not ask for fading wreaths 
Because I have been brave— 


I want a friend who lives and breaties, 


Who’ ll be true to the grave. 


responses to let- 
ters. It may hap- 
pen occasionally 
that a letter 
reaches a boy who 
has tired of this 
hobby, or has be- 
come lazy or in- 
different. One 


will be chosen for 
its essential in- 
terest, the friend- 
liness revealed, 
and the quality of 
the writing; in the 
case of members 





As long as I live on earth 

No matter what fate sends, 
However little I am worth, 

God grant that I have friends. 


—Wilmer E. Bresee. 


must accept an 
occasional disap- 
pointment and 
make another at- 
tempt, hoping for 
better luck. 

But if one’s 








to whom English 
is not native, a 
certain handicap on this point will be ac- 
corded. Articles accepted for;publication will 
be paid for. We shall also be glad to purchase 
exceptionally good snaps of foreign Scout 
groups and activities at the Jamboree. 


A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD German stu- 

dent asks for an American correspondent 
able to write to himin German. We have the 
addresses of several other German boys about 
this age who wish friends able to write in the 
German language. 

A Patrol Leader, aged fourteen and one- 
half, from the Federated Malay States, re- 
quests a Scout correspondent of his own age 
in the United States. 

An official of the Hungarian Boy Scout 
Association writes that the selection of Hun- 
garian Scouts for the Jamboree is complete 
and that he would like letters for them from 
American Scouts who may also be coming to 
England. Many of these boys are studying 
English and understand it a little and will be 
glad to get letters. Get busy and write one of 
them and, if you fail to go to the Jamboree, 
after all, perhaps you will have an American 
pal going who can look up your Hungarian 
correspondent for you 











An English Boy Scout Troop with members from nine countries 


letters persistent- 
ly fail to bring 
answers, then the thing to do is to find out 
what is wrong with them. And here are a few 
observations, gleaned from the large number 
of letters that{pass through this office, that 
may suggest something of the trouble. 

There is the sloppy, untidy (sometimes, in- 
telligently worded) letter for which there is 
no excuse. Any boy of Scout age should be 
able to write a neat appearing letter, at 
least one that is free from blots. 

There is the brief, casual note that gives 
name, address and age, and asks (almost 
demands) an answer in return. The writer 
makes no attempt to arouse the interest of his 
prospective correspondent, apparently think- 
ing the magic of his name should be sufficient 
to bring a good long letter in response. 

But there’s another type of letter, a little 
more difficult to explain. It’s the kind written 
by the boy who fails to give consideration to 
the feelings or ideas of his correspondent, and 
who, perhaps quite unconsciously, appears to 
brag. (See what Clifton Lisle has to say in his 
article about the Jamboree in the April Boys’ 
Lire.) It is quite natural and right to feel 
enthusiastic about one’s country, State, town 
and school, but don’t let such subjects be 
your main topic, and don’t forget that your 





BOYS’ LIFE 


You will fairly fly—swiftly, smooth- 
ly—with little effort—after oiling 
your bike with 3-in-One. 

Old caked, greasy dirt just can’t 
stay in the bearings, for 3-in-One 
works it all out. Penetrates quickly. 
Stays “put”. Oils perfectly. 


3-in-One was first made for bicycles 
35 years ago, and it’s still the best 
known, most widely used bicycle 
oil today. It’s different—and better. 
Try 3-in-One. 

Sold everywhere by good hardware, drug, 
grocery and general stores. Ask for 3-in- 
One by name and look for the Big Red 
“One” on the label. 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 
130 William St., New York City 











.. FREE .. 


Sample with novel float- 
ing label and Dictionary f— 
of Uses. Request both 2 
on a postal, 
















When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


MODEL AIRPLANES 
That Fly,—Only $1.50 fomple 


. Here’s the greatest value you've 
BOYS: ever seen. A genuine aluminum 
model airplane that really flies, at a small price. 

The “Mocar” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a 
gopy of Lindbergh’s famous Spirit of St. Louis. 
Wing spread 18 inches, fuselage 12: inches, power- 
ful motor, special propeller, rubber- dise 
wheels. Weight complete only about 2% oz. 

This is a practical, simple, real model plane 
that gives you a whole lot of fun at a very mo- 
derate cost. The all-metal construction makes 
a sturdy plane that will stand a lot of abuse. 
The outfit is ted on dboard wi all 
parts oe J marked and full instruction for 

iy. 





assem D! ers only tool yo Construc- 
tion ty 1 complete with riv a, whose, 
, only $1. 


postpaid (3 f 1.00). Model 1. made up read: 
or $4.00). up y 
to fly $2.25 (3 for $6) postpaid. 
Great fun, learn how to make and fly 
airplanes. 
ORDER NOW, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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7) This special 
folding portable 


OW good hot Stove 10% 
meals taste 
out on hikes and ON LY 
trips. And it’s 
so easy to cook them with the sagen Sterno 
Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling 
eggs—even cooks steaks and chops. Makes 
delicious toast and steaming coffee. Yet 
Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than a 
pie-plate). Slip it into bag or knapsack. 
Use Sterno Stove at home too. Heats solder 
~~ radio parts. Melts glue for use in making 
— Has hundreds of other uses, too! Sterno 
anned Heat supplies the fuel. It’s safe—no 
sparks, smoke, or cinders. Buy it at your local 
dealer and see Sterno Cooking Utensils. Send 
10c today for special Sterno Stove. Sterno Corp. 











(Est. 1887), Dept. BL-6, 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 

T “MAIL NOW!” ae ee a eg i 
1SternoCorp., Dept. ‘ee L E R N O!} ' 
'New York, N. Y. CANNED HEAT, 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10cforS: = sieti ———- 


joterno Stove and new_Cook 





If tts deep enough 
to wet your ankles— 


it’s deep enough to float an Old Town! 


* A sHorRT carry around the rocks—and you'll ap- 
— the lightness of your Old Town Canoe. 
en another long stretch of clear water, and 


you'll know its speed-and grace. Rapids to ‘shoot 
—and you’re thankful your Old Town is so 
sturdy and well-balanced. 

The Indians knew how to travel the inland 
streams. And Old Town Canoes are patterned 
after actual Indian models. Priced as low as $67. 
From dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe ae. 
son models, — and sturdy family boats. Also 
speedy craft for outboard motors—racing step 

planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 
596 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town.Canoes” 
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GROWING IN POPULARITY 
Every SEASON! 


Scout Masters and Group Leaders—order 
your Leathercraft supplies early. The camp 
season is short and your boys wi li need their 
craft supplies the first day. 

Belts, bill folds, moccasin ms, book covers 
and many other interesting valuable articles 
that the boys will want to ma are illus- 
trated and their qeneerestien, aang 
explained in our Leathercraft Boo! 

We furnish leather cut to pam ‘or in the 
whole skin, tterns, designs and tools, in 
fact, everythin: ng necessary for Leathercraft. 

Send this advertisement and 25c for 
the 9%6-pa Leathercraft book that tells 
you all about — with Leather the 
Graton & Knight way. 


Address Risdresad R29 


Graton & Knight Company 
WORCESTER, MASS 











1929 


correspondent may be equally keen about 
his native heath, that he may live near an 
old castle that has a thousand years of his- 


| tory behind it, and that the aim of friendship 


is to understand the other fellow’s point of 
view. You may not accept it, but you should 
respect it. 

A good rule is to try and write the kind of 
letter you know you would want to answer 
immediately if you received it. And if you 
must enthuse, let it be about Dad, big 
brother, your pet dog, or your special hobby. 
And let your correspondent feel that you are 
genuinely interested in hearing from him. 
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group of outlaws. To see a gang of young 
boys making a long hike for no particular 
purpose was a source f amusement and sur- 
prise to the people. 

After a swim in the sea the boys found a 
lovely white sand beach in the shade of the 
tall cocoanut palms. Each patrol cooked 
its own lunch, which it had carried. 

One of our longest hikes was a five-day 
trip to Bagsak, the scene of the decisive bat- 
tle between General Pershing and the Moros. 
This hike proved to be one of thrills and sur- 
prises. On the first night we had planned to 
camp on the banks of a stream running 
through a teak forest. When we"arrived at 
our chosen over-night camp site about 3 P.M. 
a Moro boy appeared on the opposite bank 
of the river and ran towards us. As he neared 
he seemed quite excited. Still panting for 
breath he rapidly poured out his tale in the 
Tausug dialect. My boys immediately trans- 
lated what he was saying . . . it wasn’t safe 
for us to stay here, there had been a fight be- 
tween the Constabulary and a large band of 
outlaws that morning, the outlaws had de- 
feated the Constabulary and driven them 
off . . . as the outlaws were very near it 
wasn’t safe to stay here. Without waiting 
to be thanked he ended his tale and dashed 
into the forest. 

A halt was called, and a troop-in-council 
held. To stay there was dangerous, and to 
turn back difficult. The best thing would be 
to push on in a forced march to the coast. 

One of the boys said he knew a place on 
the coast where we could hide. We had 
traveled fifteen miles since morning, carrying 
full packs and blanket rolls. Without a single 
complaint, in perfect order we pushed on, a 
long line of khaki clad Scouts, in a single 
file, followed by ten big Bengali Bulls carry- 
ing food, water, lanterns and extra baggage, 
traveling along a narrow trail, at times in 
thick forest, sometimes in dense jungle, 
through open grass lands, uphill and down, 
we must have presented quite a sight. If 
any outlaws were watching us from nearby 
hills they must have thought the staffs were 
guns and mistaken our unarmed Scouts for 
a reinforcing column of soldiers! 

It was nearly dusk when we reached the 
coast and halted on a white sandy beach; 
we had covered eight miles in two and a half 
hours or a total of twenty-three miles since 
morning. After a ten-minute rest we pushed 
on along the beach led by the Scout who had 
been there before. We soon reached the 
place he had in mind, an ideal hiding place 
made to order for us in this emergency. 
tiny grass and tree covered island, barely 150 
yards by 100 wide, surrounded on three sides 
by deep swamps infested with crocodiles, and 
on the fourth by the sea. That night the tide 
came up and closed the beach trail so that 
we were safely locked in for the night. 

‘With the aid of their sharp bolos (knives) 
which the Moro boy always carries, grass 
lean-tos were soon constructed. Patrol fires 
were started and dinner cooked. A tired, 
famished but cheerful lot of boys answered 
mess call that night. As they ate their 
dinners, the talk was all on how we had out- 
witted the outlaws and found a fine camping 
site! Patrol sentries were set and the rest 
turned in for a well earned rest. 

As I made my turn of the sentry posts I 
thought how different our night’s slumbers 
might have been had not that Moro boy 
warned us. We never found out who he 
was or saw him again; nor even now do we 
know why he did us such a good turn. 
Surely he is another “‘Unknown Boy Scout.” 

Six months later I met the Chief of this 
outlaw band, after he had surrendered to the 
officials. I 'asked‘him if they remembered 
our passing through the teak forest long 





months before. The old Chief smiled grimly. 








Trains Unruly Hair— 
to sap Neatly Combed 


IF your hair 1s difficult to keep in place, derives its health, life, 


or lacks natural gloss 


loss and lustre. 
Try it! how easy it 





and lustre, it is very easy to 
give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appear- 
ance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora 
through your hair once or 
twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will 
then stay, each day, just as 
you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair 
and makes it pliable. Then, 
even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 





is to keep your hair combed 
any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight 
back. 

If you want your hair to 
lie down particularly smooth 
and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten 

our hair with water before 
rushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 








It gives your hair that 
natural, rich, well-groomed 
effect, instead of leaving it 


waxy pastes and creams do. 
Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 29-G-65 | 


| 

. . | 
stiff and artificial looking as 7 Please send me FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, alll charges paid. | 
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TRY IT FREE | 





healthy by restoring the nat- 
ural oi's from which the hair 





What Do 
You Need? 


Prizes For Every 
Ambitious Boy 


Hundreds of boys every week are 
joining the Crowell Club of Junior 
Salesmen. They are a group of pep- 
py fellows who deliver The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Collier’s, The National 
Weekly. In return for doing this 
part time work they receive cash 
commissions and prizes. 


Send your name and address on the 
coupon and get started along the 
happy road to money and prizes. 


When answering advertisements please mention Boys’ LIFE 


Say, Fellows! 









You Can Easily 
Earn Your Own 
Scout Equipment 


Boys, what do you need this 
summer—camping equip- 
ment, baseball supplies, scout 
equipment, wrist watch, 
bicycle? 


These are only a few of the 
many splendid prizes you 
have an opportunity to earn. 
Many Boy Scouts have earn- 
ed their complete scout 
equipment and without costing them 
a cent of their own money. They 
do this by being Crowell Juniors. 





Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 97, 
The Crowell Publis ing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Dear Jim: I want to earn money and 
prizes. Please start me off as a salesman. 
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This fine book won the $4,000 prize for the best story 
based on the principles of the Scout Oath and Law 


THREE POINTS 






OF HONOR _ 


By 
RUSSELL GORDON 
CARTER 


HIS absorbing story, which won the 

prize offered by Boys’ Life and Little, 
Brown & Company, tells of Rodney 
Owen, a lad of fifteen, born of Yankee 
ancestors who followed the sea, and of 
his struggle against odds to fit himself for 
Annapolis. 






Working by day and studying by night, 
beset by disappointments and. poverty, 
Rodney holds to his ideal, until by sheer 
will power, he achieves his goal. 


JAMES E. WEST, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, in giving 
official endorsement to this corking story, 
writes: “I take the greatest pleasure in 
commending it to all boys.” 


$2.00 at all Booksellers, or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





Look ahead 






15 
YEARS 


What kind of a job will you have 15 years 
from now? 

The answer will be determined largely by 
the care with which you select your life’s | 
work, and the recommendation back of you. 

Western Union Messenger Service is the logical starting 
point. You will have many opportunities in your daily rounds 
to the offices of business concerns, to observe at first hand 
the kind of business that appeals to you most. 

Thetraining which a Westen Union Messenger receivesisa 
definite and valuable recommendation which every employer 
recognizes. When your opportunity comes we freely give 
you our help. , 

While receiving this training, Western Union 
Messengers receive good wages, bicycles at costand 


other unique advantages. Ask the Western Union 
Manager in your city for further information. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 
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His fierce eyes bored into mine: “Yes, I re- 
member well. My men reported a force of 
soldiers entering the teak forest, and had you 
camped there that night, we would have 
rushed you at daybreak!” 

How the boys of our Scout Troop might 
attend an Athletic Meet held on another 
island, eighty miles from the school, was 
rather a problem until the boys asked to 
be aan to sail in their own vintas there 
and back. Sons of a sea people, the boys are 
as home at sea as on land. 

The start was made from the Moro village 
of Parang on the South Coast of Jolo Island, 
early on a Thursday morning. Despite the 
early start great crowds of Moros gathered 
to see the unusual sight—a group of Moro 
boys dressed in the attractive Boy Scout 
Uniform with their red Fez hats setting out 
on a trip to a distant island, twenty-seven of 
them accompanied by three Assistant Scout- 
masters and the Scoutmaster, in five fleet 
vintas. 

These vinias are long narrow boats cleverly 
fashioned out of a very light wood, with 
long bamboo out-riggers on both sides to 
prevent capsizing under the tremendous ex- 
panse of sail they carry. In a good wind 
they are swifter than steamboats and are a 
most picturesque sight with their brightly 
colored silo, he white water curling under 
their sharp bows. A vinia under sail in a 
fresh breeze is a sight one never forgets. 
It was in just such boats that the famous 
Sulu pirates, the forefathers of these boys, 
cruised the Sulu, Celebees, South China Seas, 
and inland waters of the great Philippine 
Archipelago. One can picture the fear 
aroused in the breasts of northern natives 
who saw approaching their shores, fleets of 
swift vintas, crammed with fierce Mo- 
hammedan warriors armed to the teeth, who 
laughed as they died. 

The Sulu Sea dotted by some 300 islands 
and hundreds of reefs, is traversed rarely by 
large steamers and one which captains dread. 
Very few lights exist to guide the mariner. 
The Sulu mariner seems gifted with an inborn 
sense of direction, and travels at night as 
well as in day time. 

With a skilled boatman at the helm of 
each vinta, and the Scouts as crews we sailed 
on through the night in single file. A lantern 
was hung over the stern of each vinta as a 
beacon. The gurgling of the water under 
the sharp prows, the creaking of the sails, 
the subdued voices of the boys as they 
chatted in Sulu, the warm fragrant air, were 
soothing. But dangers lurked on every 
hand. Unseen reefs dotted these seas, and 
to capsize or swamp is a serious thing in a 
sea teeming with sharks; where low banks 
are the abodes of fierce crocodiles, the one 
creature feared by all Moros. This anecdote 
may illustrate the danger from crocodiles 
found in salt water as well as in fresh water. 
Not very long ago a young American Officer 
in the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, while engaged in charting one of the 
many low coral banks, very nearly lost his life 
while traveling in a motor launch very close 
to the beach. A large crocodile rose out of the 
water and seized his leg in its tremendous 
jaws. The young officer was standing on the 
rail with his leg pressed against a stanchion. 
Fortunately the crocodile grasped the iron 
stanchion as well as the leg. This saved 
the officer’s life, since pulling with all its 
might the crocodile could not pull him over 
the side, but the cruel teeth mauled his leg 
terribly, breaking the bones in several places. 
Luckily, an armed constabulary soldier, whose 
business was to protect the working parties 
from crocodiles was in the launch. He 
immediately emptied his rifle into the 
crocodile. Crocodiles often seize people who 
are wading, but this is an actual case of one 
trying to pull a man out of a moving motor 
launch. 

Our trip lasted twenty-seven hours. These 
boys are born Sea Scouts. They are natu- 
ral sailors, and their skill brought us through 
a dark night without even the suggestion of 
an accident. They were without aid of 
compass or light house. Often on this 
trip and on its return through the velvet 
blackness an island or a reef would loom up 
before my untrained eye, and it seemed a 
miracle that these boys unfailingly found the 
exact channel. 

The Meet was a most successful one. The 
boys won numerous events and carried 
with them the thought that they had been 
the first Boy Scouts to take part in a Sulu 


Athletic Meet. To say that these boys are |- 


at home on the sea is putting it very mildly. 

are at home even under the sea! In 
the are six boys who can dive over ten 
fathoms and one who often went down 
fifteen fathoms, or nearly ninety feet, in 
search of pearl oysters. With only a rock to 
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VER JOHNSON | 


Wella galt 





Every boy who rides America’s 
Finest Bicycle is justly 
proud of the fact. 


The Mobicycle $45 


Fully Equipped 


TheSuper Mobike $50 


Fully equipped and with the addition of Tank, 
Light and Horn 


Prices range from $32.50 to $67.50 


Our catalog in colors describes all models, sizes, 
colors and various options. 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 


and JUNIORCYCLES (Sidewalk 
ycles) 


are the same high grade as our bicycles. 


Send for folder describing the new 
IVER JOHNSON .22 Caliber Safety Rifle 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
New York, 151 Chambers St. 


Chicago 
108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco 
717 Market St. 















VELOCIPEDE 


JUNIORCYCLE 
























* Annual *% 
All-Star Issue 


A Big-Time lineup of authors— 

and every story a hit! Here are 

some of the stars who will appear 
in this number: 


THOMSON BURTIS 
W. C. TUTTLE 
HAROLD LAMB 
JAMES STEVENS 
KARL DETZER 
T. S. STRIBLING 
JAMES W. BENNETT 
ARTHUR O. FRIEL 
and others 


June First 

















A free copy on request. Address 
A. M. Rud, Editor, Dept. F. 
223 Spring St., N.Y.C. 
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Silver Ace Flying 
on Chicago’s Lakefront 


“The best flying model ‘made in America.” 


“It was easy to build. ‘ 
“My mode bas already stood 200 crack- 
u 


5. 
“T flew my model 978 feet in Central 


Park. 

“SILVER ACES won both first and 
second prizes in the commercial class in 
the Miami Junior Air Meet.” 


These voluntary-comments from our large 
file show why SILVER ACE models, con- 
struction sets and supplies, designed and 
built by real aero engineers, are the wisest 
investment for your time and money. 

er dealers nearly everywhere sell them. 
If your dealer does not, send 10c for beau- 
tiful new 32-page catalog telling history of 
flight, picturing real planes, describing 
complete 1929 SILVER ACE line. 


AERO MODEL CO. 
11 North Wacker Drive 


1 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















An early dip—the tang 
of crisp pine-scented air 
—‘*Bacon and ’ —What 
an appetite! Ask dadfor 
a vacation in the out- 
doors this year. In the 
North Woods. Theglori- 
ous Black Hills of South 
Dakota.Ortheenchant- 
ing National Parks and 
scenic wonderlands of 
the West, Let us help 
you plan. 


Send nowforfreebook- 
lets and complete in- 
formation. 

C. A, Cairns 
Pass’r Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 
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Combination Sun Watch 
and Compass 





| £e 
oe DON’T GET LOST! 





For Campers, Boy Scouts, for 
fishing or hunting trips, for 
hikers, this combination sun watch and compass 
is indispensable. A very neat and cleverly de- 
signed article. Tells time by the sun, compass 
tells which way. Very thin and light—fits in- 
to vest or shirt pocket, no room at all. This 
is the latest wrinkle—don’t miss it; and 


YOU CAN HAVE IT FREE WITH 
Thrilling Boys Magazine 


THE OPEN ROAD for BOYS has 50 pages or 
more every month crammed with stories of avia- 
tion, sport, ranch life, high adventure on land and 
sea, mystery and daring. Great serial stories, 
interesting articles, jokes and humor. International 
correspondence club, stamp department and THE 
OPEN ROAD PIONEERS—Nationwide club for 
boys, Contests galore for all. “‘THE THING IN 
THE ROAD,” mystery serial smash now run- 
ning—breathless reading! 

Regular subscription price to THE OPEN ROAD 
for BOYS is $1 per year. We will send you this 
Sun Watch—and a subscription for a whole year— 
12 fat issues—both for $1. Send the coupon now. 
Canadian postage 25c extra. Foreign 5c extra. 





CAMPING DEPT., OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
MAGAZINE 


130 Newbury St.. Boston, Mass. 


Here’s my dollar. Send me the Sun Watch and the Open Road 
for Boys Magazine at once, starting with the next number. 











carry him swiftly down and a knife between 
his teeth this boy would dare the dangers of 
sharks, octopuses and giant clams, time and 
again, for pearl-diving is a profession in Sulu, 
and many boys are trained ‘from infancy to 
dive to great depths. 

For centuries these Sulu Moros have led 
an existence of almost continual warfare. 
The youths of the race were trained to war- 
fare, for those unskilled in the use of arms 
quickly fell in battle. 

To-day the Moro children are anxious to 
go to school and fit themselves for a life of 
peace. Only the facilities are not adequate. 
So very much remains to be done. These 
Mohammedan subjects of the United States 
look to Uncle Sam for aid and guidance. 
Being so far away, so few in number, they 
are apt to be overlooked and forgotten. Yet 
of all the peoples in the great Philippine 
group, whose population totals over ten 
millions, the Moros of the South (about 
300,000 all told) are perhaps the most loyal 
subjects of Uncle Sam in the Far East. 

Through the efforts of the Willard Straight 
Agricultural School in starting a Boy Scout 
Troop, a new outlet has been opened to 
Moro boys. Moro youths can spend their 
surplus energies in a field where, as I pointed 
out at the beginning, a harvest is already 
being reaped. Instead of learning to handle 
weapons to kill, they are endeavoring to live 
up to the Scout Laws, to bring into the life 
of their communities the Scout ideals, and to 
learn the many useful things a real Boy 
Scout knows, things which are so useful in our 
country,. but which mean infinitely more to 
these Mohammedan boys of Sulu. 


Emergency Lights 
for Camp 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


HANTS as to how to make camp-life more 

comfortable are always in order. A 
steady light, for example, is not only of great 
service, but is downright necessary during the 
preparation of supper or while making up a 
bed. To provide such a light, you should 
carry to camp a few wax candles to serve in 
many emergencies. 

To make the candlestick, cut a stick about 
an inch thick and long enough to hold the 
candle where you want it. Sharpen one end 
and stick it into the ground, then split the 
other end down three or four inches. Cut 
some stout paper or birch bark to a strip 
two inches wide and six or eight inches long. 
Fold the middle round the candle, draw the 
ends of the paper or bark through the cleft 
in the stick, pull the strip tight, and you have 
a light brighter and steadier than if you used 
a candle alone. 

If you are camping in the open, where there 


are birch trees, you can make a woodsman’s | “4 


torch. Fasten a strip of birch-bark to the 
cleft end of the stick, drive the other end into 
the ground, and light the bark, which should 
be about as thick as pasteboard. Curled 
bark will burn with a brighter flame than 
bark that is smooth. 

In order to make an emergency lamp that 
will light a cabin, use a sardine can, pork or 
bacon-drippings, and a cotton rag. Place the 
rag in the can with one end hanging over the 
edge, then half fill the can with the drippings. 
Twist the outer end of the rag and light it. 
The rag will serve as a wick and will burn 
brightly, but it will need to be trimmed or 
snuffed occasionally. 

If you have ever tried to light your way 
from the tent to the spring or the boat-land- 
ing by the light of a flaming brand, you have 
probably been annoyed by having your torch 
go out. To prevent this mishap, make your 
torch of three blazing sticks instead of one 
stick. You may have noticed that in the 
campfire three brands that lie close together 
will blaze with a single flame to which all of 
them contribute. They continue to burn 
because the heat cannot escape in all direc- 
tions as it can when only one stick is on the 
fire. It is the same with a torch. 

If you have but one match with which to 
kindle a fire, and the wind is blowing, you 
cannot take arty unnecessary risk of its blow- 
ing out. As a safeguard, cut some fine 
splinters the size of a toothpick from dry 
pine, and with a small string bind eight or a 
dozen of them around the match so that the 
ends of the splinters reach to within an 
eighth of an inch to an inch of the ful- 
minating end of the match. When you strike 
the match, the flame will catch the splinters 
and your chances for a fire are increased 
threefold. 
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Your Swimming Instructor 


will advise this 


Safeguard 


Perhaps some of you think 

that an athletic supporter is 

needed only by grown men, 

but that’s not true. It’s just 
as important for boys. In swim- 
ming, or in any other sport, it’s 
easy for you to strain delicate 
cords and membranes that Na- 
ture left unprotected . . . unless 
you safeguard them the way 
trained athletes do. 


Even for setting-up exercises you 
should start now to guard the danger 
zone by wearing a Pal. Pal is the 
preferred supporter among athletes 
because it is more comfortable and 
long-wearing. 

Pal is porous-knit of soft-covered 
elastic threads . . . light and cool, 
yet snug. It does not get perspira- 
tion-stiff and chafe, as ordinary sup- 
porters do. 

You can get a Pal at any drug store 
for one dollar. 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO ..+-+- NEWYORK. .«+ TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory 
for daily wear 








Play Your UG) 





through College 


Why not learn to play some band 
or orchestra instrument and gj 
doashundredsofothers have 
poo = 5) your way through 
college. Wefrequently haveoffers 
of Free Tuition valued as high 
as $1500, given to students who 
can play in college bands. It 
is not only an easy, pleasant way 
to earn an income, but there is 
nothing like musical ability to win 
you friends and social standing. 

Buescher Band and Orchestra In- 
struments are used by the great profes- 
sionals and record-makers. Beginners 
especially appreciate their many exclu- 
sive features which make them sim- 
pler to master and easier to play. You, 
too, will want to start right — and i, 
that means choose a— 
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“Neat Hair an Asset” 


“The world judges by appearance,” says 
the popular Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., “and a 
neat head of hair helps put you over. I keep 
my hair smooth-and glossy with a little 
‘Hair Groom’ each day. It makes the most 
unruly hair behave without making it look | Selegt the instrument you would like to play 
greased.” pet. Cornet. Bass or one of the other » lendid 

uescher Instruments. Write us which you 


A little “Hair Groom” each morning will | prefer. We’llsendfree literature 
keep your hair combed all day in any style | *4>icturing instrument of your choice: 
6 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


you like. Even shampooed hair stays neat 
and orderly all day long. Leading men in 
evety walk of life use “Hair Groom.” It 
does not show on the hair. 

“Hair Groom” comes in two forms—cream 
and liquid. If your druggist cannot supply 
you, send soc in stamps or money order to 
Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc., 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City. A sample of Liquid Hair 
Groom is free. Clip coupon. 


Wyeth Chem. be * " 
378 Maditem Ace. Noe Yor! ce ‘ F R E E 


Mail me free sample Liquid Hair Groom. 


When you are ready to order we'll 
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BIG-BANG 






ay 


NO le NO 
MATCHES fg co POWDER 
" 4” 


“It doesn't hurt a bit’’ 


For celebrating, firing salutes, playing at 
war. A real flash—a real BANG. Fired 
with BANGSITE, the safe ammunition. 
Lots of fun. Ask the boy who owns one. 







Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in four sizes 


BIG-BANG FIELD ARTILLERY 
No. 16F—Price $5.50—length 23 { 

No. 12F—Price $3.75—length 17 ae 
No. 8F—Price $2.25—length 11 inches 
No. 6F—Price $1.50—length 9 inches 








BIG-BANG HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This Model has four red wheels and is mounted 
on @ strong steel carriage. 
No. 10W—Price $3.00— 14 inches 








BIG-BANG BOMBING PLANE 
Fired like any BIG-BANG. Wing-spread 
13 inches. Each BANG spins the propeller. 
No. 11P—Price $3.50—length 11 inches 








BIG-BANG NAVY GUN-BOAT 
Mounted on 4 wheels—Ammunition in rear 
turret. No. 9B—Price $2.00—9 inches 












BIG-BANG ARMY TANK 

feature that Tank can also be ‘red by stepaicg 

eatul at Tank can also 

on the igniter. Abie 
No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 





BIG-BANG SAFETY 
PISTOL 





A Real Pistol in looks, but safe for boys— 
made of black gun-metal—comes in leather 
holster. No. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube.. .$.15 
Spark Plug (igniter) per card... .. 10 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 
order or check or pay the Postman for a “ BIG- 
BANG" with a Supply of Bi ite (am ion) 
which will be sent to you prepaid in U.S. A., to- 
gether with complete directions. 
GUARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, return it at once and your 
money will be refunded promptly. 
THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Main Office and Factory 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Kennebec Canoes 


In WIDE VARIETY of styles, prices, and finishes. 


Canoes for sport, pleasure, camping, etc. 


Kennebec 
canoes are favorites the country over. Prices $59 and up, 


f. 0. b. Waterville, Me. Send for catalog. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. , Dept. 58, Waterville, Me. 





Lucas Outdoor Duration 


(Concluded from page 23) 





and 3/32” thick. Bend-it to the shape of 
half the wing as shown in the drawing of the 
elevator in Drawing No. 3. This bending to 
shape is done over a flame. When you have 
got it in shape split the bamboo with a 
sharp knife into two equal parts. This will 
make both halves of the elevator symmetri- 
cal. In bending the bamboo to shape, keep 
its wide glossy surface on the outside. Put 
the two symmetrical pieces together by using 
spliced joints. In putting them together be 
sure that the ends of the entering and traili 
edge have a dihedral angle of 114”, which 
means that the ends of the entering and 
trailing edge are 114” above the level sur- 
face. Cement the spliced joints with am- 
broid and bind with silk thread, as shown in 
elevator beam splice of Diagram No. 3. 

Now mark the centre of the entering edge 
with a pencil, and from it in each direction 
mark lines 234” apart. Mark the trailing 
edge in the same way at the centre, drawing 
lines from it in each direction 3” apart. 
These spacings are to insure proper position 
for the ribs for the elevator. 

Make three flat bamboo elevator ribs, 
each 3 7/16” x 3/64” x 1/32”, as shown in 
Drawing No. 3. Cement ribs at their proper 
spacings with ambroid and bind with silk 
threads. To make elevator ribs fit well on 
entering and trailing edge, shave off ends on 
dull side of rib ends as with the ribs for the 

Covering 

The main plane and the elevator are single- 
surfaced with Japanese imperial tissue-paper 
on the top only. A very good method of 
glueing the tissue-paper on to the wing and 
elevator is to apply banana oil or the acetone 
ambroid solution. Cover the top of the wing 
and elevator with a piece of tissue-paper 
large enough to overlap at least one inch on 
the edges. Now, starting from the centre 
apply banana oil or acetone-ambroid solu- 
tion on top of the centre rib of the wing and 
lay the paper on it immediately. Allow 
this to dry thoroughly and fast before 
attempting to proceed with the=rest-of.the 
covering. Apply glueing solution to~ the 
entering and trailing edge, section’ by_sec- 
tion, between the ribs, and stick the’ paper to 
them. Before the gluing solution has evap- 
orated, draw each section of the paper taut 
and work out the wrinkles along the: wings, 
rather than across it, getting each: section 
perfect. When doing this keep the: paper 
flat against the entering and trailing. edges. 
Trim the paper off around the edges’and’dope 
the entire top surface three or four.times with 
a weak doping solution. If \dcetone and 
ambroid solution is used for doping, make 
a ratio of 10 to 1, instead of 7%toi1 as‘sug- 
gested for doping wood and bamboo. The 
elevator is covered, trimmed and doped in 
the same manner. 


Propellers, Power and Flying 

The propeller is always an important part 
of the model. Great care must be taken in 
carving these propellers, as the success of the 
model’s performance will depend -to.a great 
extent on how well they are made. Remem- 
ber carving is not an easy job. The two 
propellers, one to the right hand and one 
left hand, turn in opposite directions (this 
keeps the model stable in flight). The pro- 
pellers are carved out of solid blocks of balsa 
wood 114"x14" x1". Diagonals are 
drawn with pencils on the 114” spaces from 
corner to corner and sawed along the outside 
of the line, allowing enough for the hubs 
at their intersections. Drill fine true holes 
at the intersectional diagonals for drilling 
the propellor shafts. Carve the top side of 
the propellers from the centre outward. to 
the tips. The sides are carved flat to begin 
with. A slight camber can be given to them 
while sand-papering. Care should be taken 
not to carve below the edges of the blanks, 
as that would make the pitch untrue. The 
edges should be kept straight. The bottom 
side should be carved in the same way. 
When this is finished the thickness of the 
blades should be 1/8 inch at the hub, tapering 
to 1/16 of an inch at the ends. The ends 
should be rounded as shown in the diagram 
of the propeller in Drawing No. 2. The hubs 
should now be cut down to one-half of its 
original thickness, or in other words to 14”. 
In. cutting down the propeller at the hub, 
measure 2/3 of the blade from the center in 
each direction, and then carve inward towards 


the center until the hub is reduced to one- 
half inch. The entire propeller should now 
be sand-papered. Coarse sand-paper can be 
used at first to get the propeller smooth and 
near its proper thickness and weight. Then 
a medium and a fine grade of sand-paper 
should be used to finish the propeller. 
Balance the propeller on a knife edge or 
razor blade. For doping the propeller use 
acetone and ambroid solution in a seven to 
one ratio. 

The propeller shaft is bent to shape out 
of No. 11 piano wire as shown in propeller 
diagram in Drawing No. 2. Insert propeller 
shaft into the hole of the propeller, and bend 
the straight end into a small U shape, so 
that the shaft will be held securely by the 
U bend when fastened to the propeller hub. 
To have the propeller shaft anchored tight 
cement with ambroid. Balance the propeller 
again. 

The propellers are put on the hanger to 
the frame by flipping the round end of the 
shaft through the hole of the bearing. Be 
sure to have three washers on each propeller 
shaft, and to see that the propellers turn 
outward when the model is released in flight. 


Power 

To fly this model with proper power use 
two six strand rubber motors of 1/8” x 
1/32” flat rubber. The strands should be 
hung between the propeller and nose hooks 
so as to have very little sag when laid and 
wound in the cans. In the rear end the 
rubber motors are simply attached to the 
hooks of the propeller shaft, while at the 
front end the rubber motor should be at- 
tached to S shaped hooks, bent from No. 11 
piano wire which permit the rubber motors 
to be detached from the front nose hooks 
when winding the motor. The winding is 
done with a converted egg beater. 


Assembling and Flying 

The elevator is held in place to the model 
frame by a rubber band slipped through the 
frame, the end pulled over the elevator and 
hooked at the place provided on the elevation 
block. The entering edge of the elevator 
rests on the elevation block. The use of 
this elevation block on the frame is for angle 
of incidence, which makes the model climb 
in flight. One of the big advantages of this 
elevation block is that it gives the elevator 
a fixed position for any of its flights, the 
adjustments being made with the main 
plane. 

The main plane is tied by rubbers to the 
frame, so that the trailing edge is about 
seven inches from the rear end of the long- 
erons, 

When the plane has been assembled, first. 
glide the model. Release it with a gentle 
forward motion. It should glide a distance 
four or five times the height from which it 
is released. If the model glides too steeply 
it has insufficient elevation. To remedy 
this, move the main plane forward a little 
and try again. If model stalls while trying 
to glide it is over elevated and can be ad- 
justed by moving the main plane back a little. 
Be sure to make your gliding tests with the 
wind. 

If the test glides are satisfactory you are 
ready to fly the model. Wind up the rubber 
motors about five hundred turns with an 
egg-beater winder for the initial flight. Be- 
fore winding be sure you have some one to 
hold your propellers and someone to hold 
the nose of the frame a little above the 
rubber motors so that the frame will not be 
in the way. Be sure you are winding care- 
fully when putting the turns in the rubber. 
When you have five hundred turns in the 
motor and near to the front nose hooks of the 
frame—unhook rubber motors from winder 
and attach them to nose hooks. Place 
rubbers properly in the cans and see that 
main plane and elevator are properly secured 
to the frame. Launch the model with the 
wind and point the nose of the model upward 
at an angle of five to ten degrees and release 
the propellers as you give a gentle thrust 
forward. If model climbs too steeply or 
stalls, the main plane needs to be moved 
back a little; if the model does not climb well 
it means that the main plane needs to be 
moved a little forward. adjustments are 
the same as in the gliding tests. After two or 
three such flights, and the adjustments you 


have made result in satisfactory performances, | , 


you can increase the power to 1,200 turns. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 
A Real fairyland ! 


OU’LL see strange 

sights in Yellowstone! 

Pools of water that 
bubble and boil. One pool 
will swallow your hand- 
kerchief and then return 
it to you washed! Dragon's 
Mouth Spring makes a 
noise like a dragon! There 
are lots and lots of gey- 
sers—many that spout 
water out of the ground 
higher than the highest 
house. 


Yellowstone is a 
regular circus—real- 
ly better than a cir- 
cus, for the animals aren't 
penned up in cages and 
they are friendly. Big old 
bears will stand up and 
beg for candy! And you 
should see the cunning lit- 
tle baby cubs! 


Just cut out this cou- 
pon, fill it out, and mail it 
to us right away. We'll 
send you, free, a book that 
tells all about a Yellow- 
stone vacation—with lots 

of pictures—and you 

can show it to your 
family when you ask 
them to take you. 





fz. E. NELSON Traffic Saat 

108 Nor. Pac. Bidg.. St. Paul, Minn. 

| Dear Mr. Nelson: Please send me your picture 
booklet of “Yellowstone Park.” 








City State 


| $n you and ees foe our folks wd of going to 
ellowstone 
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three feet. Indeed, the expert can pitch 
a ball up in the air, and when it lands have 
so much backspin or cut on it that it will 
actually bounce backward instead of running 
on in a line with the shot. With the irons 
you can make a ball curve to the right or the 
left and do numerous other stunts. These 
strange actions are imparted by the surface 
of the club, according to the way it is tilted 
backward, and you boys, who are beginners, 
would do well to practice until you discover 
exactly what can be done with each different 
type of club. If you become master of the 
iron shots, you are well on your way toward 
becoming a golfer. Practice every 
chance you get. Practice the swing and prac- 
tice for accuracy. Get so you can drop a ball 
into a large circle at almost any distance. 
Mark a target on the ground and get so you 
can drop a ball into that target four times 
out of five. When you attain that pro- 
ficiency, you need never worry about the 
company you pick to play. You will be able 
to hold your own with the best of them, 
and it will not be long before you are shoot- 
ing in the eighties or better. 


HERE is a lot of science to the iron 

shots, but there is more science to 
putting. More strokes are lost on the green, 
trying to get the ball into the cup than at 
any other point on the course, and if you boys 
expect to be good golfers you must devote a 
tremendous lot of time to learning how to 
sink the ball from any angle on the green. 
Don’t get the habit of pushing or shoving the 
ball. To putt properly, the ball must be hit 
a sharp and decided tap and the head of the 
club must follow through with the ball to 
make it roll accurately. There is a different 
stance for putting, too. Here, again, the feet 
must be firmly placed on the ground—about 
a foot apart; most of the weight should be on 
the left leg with the right leg merely main- 
taining the golfer’s balance. The club must 
be gripped firmly, but not so tight as to im- 
pair freedom of action. The body must be 
held firm but not tense. Do not bend over 
too much. It cramps your movements. 
There must be no body movement in putting. 
The tap that sends the ball on its way 
toward the hole is administered by the wrists 
and the club alone. It is a pendulum move- 
ment. The club follows through with the 
ball. Here again the left hand guides the 
club, while the right controls it. The right 
forearm can rest against the player’s thigh 
and will help a lot in imparting accuracy to 
the stroke. 

“In putting, take your time. Study the 
lay of the ground between your ball and the 
cup. Nearly all putting greens have inac- 
curacies in their surface. Some are built 
into the green to make putting more difficult. 
Some result from the natural contour of the 
ground. All these things must be taken into 
consideration before you attempt to putt. 
Look the green over carefully. Even study 
the way the grass is cut. A ball will roll 
faster with the lie of grass than against | jy 
it. You will have to maKe allowances for the 
wind, too. When you putt, do not putt with 
the idea of running the ball up to the cup and 
dropping it in on its last turn. Figure on 
running the ball a little beyond the cup. 
Putt over rather than putt short. The 
ball slows up as it reaches the end of 
its roll, and in slowing it quite frequently 
begins to lose direction. Nothing is more 
discouraging to see your ball fall 
away from the hole in the last few inches. 
If you plan to putt about a foot beyond 
the hole, your ball will drop in as it passes 
over. 

“Of course, all of these hints are not going 
to make every boy who reads them a golfer. 
There is only one way to become a good 
golfer, and that is with practice and still more 
practice. Practice every moment you can. 
But be sure you are practicing the right way. 
It is easy to fall into slovenly habits in 
golf, and those habits fasten on a fellow 
and stick like burrs. Don’t be a sloven. Do 
everything right. The old adage that a thing 
worth doing is worth doing well applies to 
golf more than to any other game. Take 
your time. Don’t hurry a shot, and when 
you make it, execute it the very best you 


know how.” 











UNMATCHABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


The copstegmens of the Red Ace Combat Pursuit 
Ship will be nothing short of sensational in the 
. Here's one ene that will 
it yea one yA that will perform 


ip i. wits — 

; reinforced main perfect 
wot tall wing and adjemable rather Main 
ye be shaped to suit conditions: front 
int ng gear and rear skid. carved, 
7” wood propeller, propeller Ay 6-ply motor 
ot nemiy, devel t a completely. aims 2 
co ion ut a comp assembled plane. 
Simply fasten wings and launch. 


The Red Ace will rise from ground under its own 
power. Will climb easily to 60 feet. Will soar 
BOTH FOR $1.00 
Canada 50c extra 
Foreign $1.00 extra 








THE RED ACE 


COMBAT PURSUIT SHIP _, 





PILOT EDWARDS 
for Boys’ Magazine 
130 Newbury ~aeee 


A Supreme 
Achievement 










This 
isa 
Great 
Bargain 


over roof-tops and buildings. Glides perfectly to 
earth. This large-si: 


eed. carefully made plane will 
outperform a. Don't costing much more. 
Guaranteed to ‘on’t let a day slip by until 
you order this A 


You May Have Famous Plane 


FREE 


The Open Road for nore pisgasine has 50 

every onth crammed with just the stories you 

want, a La erg pe tales. Fastest, 
i that has 


ing 
the wv, "hea us us your subseription to-day on 
coupon below, and we will give you free the Red 
Ace Combat Pursuit Ship. But you must act 
at once. 





Friend: 

Bet your life! I will grab the big offer. 
Here's my dollar. Put me down for a year's 
subscription to The Open Road for Boys, and 
rush me the Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship. 











A NEW 
PATENT PACK STRAP 


FOR 
Carrying Blanket Rolls 


Just the thing for your 
overnight hikes, camping 
trips and other Scout ac- 
tivities. Made of strong, 
brown web straps with 
nickel buckles. Send $1.00 
to 
CHARLES S. LORD 


146 Falmouth Street, 
Portland, Maine 
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A DAY’S FUN FOR $5.00 
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MODEL “SPIRIT 
OF ST. LOUIS”’ 
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Level-Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
at $5.50 
Hess) 8 ge reel, bors! A joe. 


‘an’t get 
x. * or tangle, and 
your line winds just as smooth and 


Reel. Think of it! Ask your 
ealer. 


A South Bend—3 Piece 
Jointed Steel Rod $3.00 


And here's your b>. 9 A 3 piece 
jointed steel rod with the fadnous 


Lock - Joins Aas re ‘pee. 
Lengths 3 
whippy ection. tte Yo for enaales! 


South Bend Bait Company 
5583 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
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F YOU had a wager that if you were taken blind-folded 

twenty-five miles into the Sawtooth Mountains and 
left with a map and a mysterious device, you could find 
your way out in two weeks. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Uncie Homer and his young 
pals ‘‘Socksey”’ Werringer and ‘‘Kink’’ Warren thought so, 
too. But what a fortnight of adventure awaited these 
greenhorns up in the‘Mountains! 

If you want mystery, thrills, and laughter combined, 


THE RED MAGNET 


12 BIG ISSUES FOR $2.00 


A short serial beginning in the July issue 
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LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please send BOYS’ LIFE 
for six months, one year, two years (cross out two), beginning with the......... 
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down to the number allotted them by the 
National Committee. It is estimated that 
several times the 1,500 Scouts applied to 
Local Councils. 

Plans are being rapidly made for a na- 
tional demonstration by the American dele- 
gation, and many individual Troops and 
Patrols are perfecting their stunts for the 
Camp Fires and other celebrations that will 
be held. There will be no competitions at 
the World Jamboree, but each delegation 
from the forty-four nations in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Scouting is coming 
prepared with demonstrations that will show 
the specially interesting things in Scouting 
as practised in its own country. It is to be 
a friendly get-together of the boys of the 
world. 

There will be a total of 50,000 boys from 
all parts of the world together during the 
World Jamboree. So large a gathering of 
boys has perhaps never been known in the 
history of the world. 


A Lindbergh Trophy for Model 
Aviation 

(COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 

the famous New York-to-Paris flyer, has 
presented an engraved silver loving cup to 
the Boy Scouts of Mercer County, Pa., to 
be competed for annually by them. It 
will be awarded to the Scout who, at the 
annual exhibition, submits the best scale 
model, that will make the longest sustained 
flight. 

One of the Scoutmasters of the Mercer 
County Council is William T. Howe, a 
former airmail pilot and former flying partner 
of Colonel Lindbergh. 


Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy to Sea 
Scouts 


Sik THOMAS LIPTON, famous sports- 

. man, yacht enthusiast and millionaire, 
has presented a silver loving cup to the 
Brooklyn Council as a trophy which will be 
competed: for annually by the Sea Scout 
Troops of that Council. A photograph of the 
trophy is reproduced on this page. It was 
designed for Sir Thomas by the famous firm 
of The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, England. The award 
will be made on the basis of the records of 
standing and service of the various Sea 
Scout Troops in the Council, by a Com- 
mittee consisting of C. S. Allen, Chairman, 
Alexander Armour, Gordon McGarr, G. 
Gilchrist and Paul Gesswein. 


Safari Scout Goes to Alaska 


ROBERT DICK DOUGLAS, Eagle Scout, 

of Greensboro, C., was one of the 
three boys chosen to go to Africa last year 
on Safari with Martin Johnson. He and 
David Martin of Austin, Minn., and Douglas 
Oliver of Atlanta, Ga., last summer went 
with the Martin Johnsons as the guests of 
George Palmer Putnam, his son David 
Binney Putnam, and David T. Layman, Jr. 
The boys described their African experiences 
in articles that subsequently appeared in 
Boys’ Lire. They also wrote the book 
“Three Boy Scouts in Africa,” which has 
become an outstanding success. 

Now Robert Dick Douglas, Jr.—or 
“Dick” Douglas as he is generally called— 
is going off on another adventure. This time 
he is heading north to Alaska, sailing from 
Seattle, May 15th. His objective is Kodiak 
Island, midway up the coast of Alaska. 
There he will be the guest of the Kodiak 
Guides Association, whose secretary Capt. 
“Charlie” Madsen, famous Alaskan guide, 
arranged the expedition in conjunction with 
Mr. Putnam, the New York publisher, one 
of our distinguished Honorary Scouts. 
Dick will have a month or more of hunting 
and adventuring around Kodiak, which is 
the home of the biggest flesh-eating animal 
on this continent, the Kodiak grizzly bear. 
There will be fishing too, and among the 
excitements planned for Dick is a whale hunt. 
These often occur in the waters adjacent to 
Kodiak Island, where whales are still cap- 
tured in the exciting and dangerous old- 
fashioned method of hand harpooning. 

Dick will write a book describing his experi- 
ences. It will be called “‘A Boy Scout in the 
Grizzly Country,” with a sub-title “Alaskan 
Adventures with the Biggest of Bears.” 
Dick will also write at least one article for 
Boys’ Lire, describing his Alaskan experi- 
ences. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Heroism in Disaster 

you must have read in the daily papers 

the story of how Troop 45, of Rockwood, 
Tenn., camping by White’s Creek, were 
caught in a sudden cloudburst which smashed 
up their cabin and swept it into the stream, 
resulting in the drowning of Scoutmaster 
James T. Wright and seven of the twenty-two 
Scouts who were with him. 

This is the worst accident that has ever 
overtaken a Scout encampment, but the 
townsfolk of Rockwood and all of the au- 
thorities who investigated the matter, state 
that had it not been for the Scout training, 
fine discipline and individual heroism of the 
members of the Troop, a far larger number 
of boys would have lost their lives. 

A sudden cloudbust up in the hills during 
the night so swelled the creek that one of the 
boys waking up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing and reaching out with his hand over the 
cot felt water—the whole floor of the cabin 
had been flooded. The Scoutmaster im- 
mediately ordered all the boys to get dressed 
and to get on the roof of the cabin. He 
waded and swam out to the bank which 
was by now stretched several hundred feet, 
and decided that as the cabin was very 
stoutly build, and the water too deep for all 
the boys to wade ashore, to stay on until 
the water subsided. The cabin could easily 
have withstood a normal amount of water, 
but in a little while the bridge across the 
highway, with logs and debris piled against 
it, gave way and came swinging down the 
stream, parts of it striking against the 
cabin and tearing it off its foundations. The 
roof on which the Troop was perched became 
a raft and floated two miles down the stream. 
The Scoutmaster’s instructions were to hang 
on to the roof until it broke up. Again and 
again he went into the water to bring out 
Scouts who were swept off the raft, later, as 
it broke up, getting every boy he could see 
or reach safely on the limb of a tree. Indeed 
it was in making a rescue such as this that 
he was swept out into the stream and was 
drowned. In the swift happenings, there 
were many other heroic actions by the 
Scouts in the group. Mr. F. C. Mills, expert 
on Safety with the National Camping De- 
partment who investigated the whole acci- 
dent, states that had it not been for the 
excellent leadership and good judgment of 
the Scoutmaster, none of the boys would 
have survived the flood, and that his actions 
that night established a high standard of 
leadership, responsibility and self-sacrificing 
devotion. A former Scoutmaster of this 
Troop, Mr. Charles Acuff, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rescue of the Scouts who 
had taken refuge in trees after the roof 
broke up. 


Scout Pluck © 

ONE of the Scouts of Kansas City, Mo., 

who has recently won his Eagle Scout 
Badge is Kenneth Vantrees, age 16. Al- 
though Scout Vantrees was born totally 
deaf with double curvature of the spine and 
both hips out of joint, he refused to apply 
for the Achievement Badge—and succeeded 
in taking every Merit Badge test required 
for the advanced rank. He asked especially 
that no attempt be made to let down in the 
requirements. The judges report that he 
has passed each one of the tests with high 
honors. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
Two Scouts of Pueblo, Colo., Charles La 

Voo, Troop 25, and Robert Elliott, Troop 
17, found a lineman of the Colorado Power 
Company suffering from severe shock as a 
result of touching a high-volted wire. The 
Scouts’ first-aid knowledge saved the life of 
this man in the opinion of the hospital au- 
thorities. 

* * * 

Four members of Troop 1, Mansfield, 
Ohio, saved an old house from being de- 
stroyed by fire. While one of them ran to 
the nearest fire-alarm box, the others did 
what they could to. hold the blaze until the 
arrival of the Fire Department. 

x * * 

The Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College is awarding five scholarships 
to Scouts of Meridian, Miss. 

* * * 

The Boy Scouts of Anniston, /Ala., collected 

more than 5,000 pieces of wearing apparel 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





JOSCELYN OF THE FORTS 


By Gertrude Crownfield 
Author of ALISON BLAIR 
Full of exciting adventures for older 
boys and girls. This is a _ thrilling 
story of the French and Indian Ware 
—of General Montcalm—of battle and 


It’s illustrated 


capture and escape. 
ds. Read it dur- 
$2.00 


by George M. Ric 
ing vacation. 


THE OFFICIAL UNIFORM 
BOOK OF THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


By Edward F. Reimer 


Every boy should own and read this 

book. It is the only one on the Uni- 
form, authorized by the Boy Scouts 
of America, and tells all about the 
uniform, what it stands for, how to 
wear it. Fully illustrated. 


CLIPPER SHIPS DONE IN 
CORK MODELS 


By Peter Adams 


A fascinating account of the Yankee 
Clipper Ships, their histories, build- 
ers, ski » speed ome op ey and car- 
is is a new book by the man 
who wrote CORK SHIP MODELS AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. Illustrated 
by Madeleine Kroll. $1.25 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York City 


$2500 DRAWING $298 
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developed a great, simple system for 
success in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art. This system has revolu- 
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as easy for you as writing—much 4 
— than learning shorthand, 
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now poms this original system for 
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It is a big asset, no matter what field you are — 
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LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 750-Y Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Orders from outside the U. S. A. are payable $3.28 cash with order 
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SCOUTS! Write for list real bar- 
e@ gains in tents, outdoor 


clothing and camping equipment. 








159-06 Jamaica Ave. 
Jamaica, L. I., N. ¥. 


BECKER’S 
1929 


to be shipped to flood victims in South 
Alabama. 
* * * 


Mayor Harry A. Mackay of Philadelphia, 
Pa., learning that eighteen members of Troop 
97 of that city would visit Washington at the 
close of a hiking trip in Maryland, sent by 
them a special message to President Hoover. 

* * * 

The Principal of the South School of Oak- 
ville, Conn:, reports that ten of the twenty 
Scouts attending that school are on the 
honor list. 

*_ * * 

Erie, Pa., has a Scout Troop composed en- 
tirely of fatherless boys. The local American 
Legion Post sponsors this Troop. 

* * * 


Scouts of Geraldine, Mont., seeing that 
the High School is almost inaccessible in wet 
weather, due to mud and lack of sidewalk, 
borrowed a truck, collected all the available 
cinders, and built a wide path from the 
school house to the main street, a distance of 
three blocks. ; 

Oo * * 

Eighteen members of the Boy Scout Troop 
of Oxford, Pa., thrashed out a big fire in the 
barrens close to their town. 

* * * 

The Chief of Police of Newport News, 
Va., has chosen twenty Boy Scouts of that 
city, and has assigned to them traffic duty on 
the main avenue every Saturday afternoon. 

* * * 


Twenty Newton, Mass., boys were chosen 
by the Police of that city, and after three 
days’ instruction have been assigned regular 
traffic responsibilities. They wore white 
belts and were each equipped with an official 
traffic badge. 


* * * 
Station WJAX of Jacksonville, Fla., is 
conducting a regular flying course. They 


have offered a special award to the best Boy 
Scout student. 
* * 

Four Boy Scouts of Port Angeles, Wash., 
have been commissioned as Patrolmen, and 
have been assigned the duties of regulating 
traffic in front of the schools of that city. 

* * * 

Eagle Scouts Lloyd and Maurice Hylden of 
East Grand Forks, North Dakota, have won 
many prizes for the corn they grow. They 
have exhibited them at all the nearby agri- 
cultural shows. 

* * 

Scouts of Troop 4, Albert Lea, Minn., 
discovered an abandoned cemetery of his- 
torical interest near Fountain Lake, and are 
taking the place to preserve it as a historical 
shrine. 

* * * 

To prevent the destruction of flowers and 
shrubs in Mohawk Park of Tulsa, Okla., 
the Boy Scout Patrol will be on duty during 
the daylight hours every day. 

* * * 


Scout Harry Pang of Troop 19, Honolulu, 
seeing flames and smoke issuing from a 
Japanese house, rushed into the house and 
put out the fire. 

a + * 

Remembering his Scout Training, when a 
bag of black gunpowder exploded and his 
clothes were ignited by the flame, Scout 
Dooly of Bedford, Mass., rolled on the 
ground until the flames were extinguished. 
Had he tried to run, he would have been 
severely burned. 

* * 

Leonard Bagge, Lone Scout of Dixon, 
Calif., is fulfilling the thrift requirements of 
Scouting by the rescuing and raising of 
orphan lambs abandoned by their mothers. 
Sheepmen know these as “Bummer lambs.” 
Scout Bagge rescues such animals and by 
the use of milk, nipple and bottle he has 
been able to raise fourteen of them so far. 

* * * 


When a heavy hail storm in East Chicago 
beat a weird tune on the roof of a local 
theater there was a cry of fire and a panic- 
stricken rush for the exit. Three local 
Scouts, Andrew Szanyi, Matt Habel and 
Christ Massahos took charge of the situation, 
explained the cause and quieted the whole 
audience. 

*-_ * * 
Boy Scouts of Wantagh, N. Y., have 
organized their own Fire Troop and have 
equipped a complete truck. They answer all 


f: | fire alarms in their vicinity. 


* * * 


Scout Karl Hanson of Mill Valley, Calif., 
was given the title of model student at 





Tamalpais Union High School. 
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The Birth of 
Leadership 


Perhaps it is difficult to realize that the Company 
which now girdles the earth with its activities 
made its beginning in this humble building. 


But this is the first Goodyear factory. Here, the 
largest rubber company made its start, and 
almost its only asset at that time was an unfalter- 
ing faith in the ultimate triumph of manufactured 


goodness. 


In that faith, rather than in this small building, 
the present greatness of Goodyear was born. 


The conviction that people would recognize 
superior quality and seek it out has, we believe, 
lifted Goodyear to its present leadership. 


This conviction manifests itself today, as it has 
every day in the past, in all the products bearing 
the Goodyear name. 


Out of the public demand for Goodyear quality 
has grown the present great array of Goodyear 
plants and plantations—in Ohio, in California, 
in Arizona, in Alabama, in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, in Canada, England and Australia, 


and in Sumatra. 


And out of Goodyear quality has grown the fact 
that “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind.” 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 
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CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





(1) FANTASTIC LIBERIA SET!! 
2) Air Mail Set (3) Triangle Stamp 
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Webetinl BRIANNE Barker ase "ee BRINE 

Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 
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TIP-TOP STAMP co, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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= 4 ou how to secure many mene PACKETS AND SETS 
Fre z. iB. Bile profit sharing lists free. No approvals. 
Glendale Stamp Co., 1342 Linden Ave., le, Calif. 





THE “BIRTH OF A NATION” SET! 


£105 4 
Goty 3 sig nude save sos Mee a a A. 3.8: sg 


flo packet fine eampe from A 
U 
haba: Pane, Quelimane, otc. cous ote afta tas ceaty S80r" ta 
ROBERT LEEMANS, 602-17th Aung “Union City, N. J. 





300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 and 
A SNAP 


60 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS $2, GE S5C 
FREE With each order, our pamphlet which tells ‘How 

Make a Stamp Collection Properly” together with! 
our price lists of albums, supplies and 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


63 FAR OFF COUNTRIES-ONLY 12c 
Bolehevik Wg Grit Goas, Red Cross. 


it stamps toctudios 
ot al de thoes and many = Bargain price, 12c. 
cod ouk'en 0 caivientin 
Big liste and approvals with each order. 
BAER STAMP CO. 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


Complete Stamp Outfit 


ALI Illustrated Albu 
4 50 Different Forel Stamps 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Sey auge 

Big Illustrated Price List 


W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 


Alaocuites al Borneo Leone 
4 Prines 
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elie PaO ONE 10086 APPROVAL 

MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. B.L.), Camden, NewYork 


BIG CIRCUS PACKET J4c See ree 


Seen * Lions * Hiephants® * Girafiee * a 

bou * Camels * Nyassa Zebra * Kangaroo 

slaying the Dragon, ond a big tot of other tine aange 1 + 
to applicants of my good approv: 

E. P. JOHNSON, Box 692, San Jose, California 


ONLY 2 5 for a five months’ subscription 
C to THE STAMP COLLEC- 

TOR, America's finest stamp magazine. 100 all differ- 

ent stamps given FREE to each subscriber. Money 

refunded if you are not more than pleased. 

THE STAMP COLLECTOR, Dept. 5, 515 Sedgwick Drive, Syracuse,N.Y. 
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URUGUAY, ts diff., roc; Abyssinia, 3 (new), 10c; 50 
Latin America, 15¢; illustrated album, hinges, per- 
foration gauge & millimetre scale and 75 stamps from 
20 countries, 12c. 50% Approvals, ref. required. 
Price list free. 
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in sets, packets, etc. CITY STAMP & COI 
co. oom 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ARGONAUT STAMP CO., Dept. 201, New Canaan, Conn. 
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How do you choose? 


Every time you make a purchase you make a choice. 
certain product may be so much a matter of habit that you don’t 
realize you are choosing. But the fact remains that in accepting one 
brand of goods you are always rejecting others; and the satisfaction 
you get from what you buy depends on the wisdom of your selection. 


How do you know which ball glove, or which camping material, or 
which radio will give you service you require? You can’t personally 
test everything you buy and compare it with all the other products 
in its class. But there is a way to find out which brand fits your needs. 


The people who are most successful in their buying—who achieve 
the highest percentage of satisfaction from the things they own and 
use—are those who consistently read the advertising, and buy con- 


Choosing isn’t just “guessing” when you follow the guidance of the 


You can depend on advertised goods. 
to read the advertisements. 
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I want to become a Boy Scout. 
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BoB and Harry were sitting on the steps 

of the porch, the only light coming from 
myriads of stars that cast their gentle rays 
from a cloudless sky. 

“Phil is ten oe oe late. He promised to 
be here at eight.” Harry broke the silence 
to make this statement. 

“He'll be along soon. Shall we wait 
here or go indoors? What a grand night 
it is!” 

But, before a decision could be reached, the 
sound of some one approaching along 
gravel path, a lowy form scarcely to be 
identified against tall evergreens, evolved 
into Phil. After an exchange of greetings he 
said: “I’d suggest we spend the evening out 
here, but I have a prize I want to flash 
before your eyes.” 

In the dining-room lights were turned on 
and Phil was unwrapping a small package, 
the contents of which turned out to be a 
half-dozen envelopes. The top one was gay 
with colors from a number of stamps and 
the red-and-blue border of the air-mail 
envelope. 

“Flown by Lindbergh!” Phil announced, 
with a flourish. ‘This is a first flight from 
Miami, Florida, to Canal Zone. Four stamps 
were used beside the five-cent envelope 
stamp. The red-and-blue air-mail five-cent 
stamp, the International Civil Aeronautics 
Conference two-cent, rose, and five-cent 
Prussian blue and the Lindbergh ten-cent, 
blue, with the picture of the Spirit of St. 
Louis. A large square within which was a 
rough impression of the Canal with steep hills 
on either side and below, ‘First FLicut 
AtR-MAIL INTERNATIONAL F. A. M. B. 
Mrami-Canat Zone’ was hand-stamped at 
the lower left. The circular cancellation on 
the face read, ‘Mramt, Fes. 4, 5 A. M. FLa..,’ 
and on the back, ‘CRISTOBAL, FEB. 4.30 P. M., 
1929, CANAL Zone.’ And here is the return 
flight, a red and a blue bar across the 
center of the envelope and two stamps used, 
one, the Goethals two-cent, surcharged, 
‘Arr Matt,’ at the top and ‘25 cents 25,’ 
below and the other the same stamp with- 
out surcharge. At the left is a different hand- 
stamped picture of the canal and reading 
‘First FiuicuHt Cana Zone U. S.A.’ Ina 
square box below is lettered ‘Via Arr-MAIL 
Envelopes of this design approved by P. O. 
D. for exclusive use in Air Mail.’ The 
cancellation on the front reads ‘CRISTOBAL, 
Fes. 10, 5 A. M., 1929, CANAL ZONE,’ and. 
on the back ‘Mzamt, FLA 2, FEB. 13, 12 M., 
1929.’ Did you ever'see finer ones than 
these?” 

“They certainly are dandies,” Bob ad- 
mitted with concentrated gaze. Harry was 
looking over his shoulder. 

‘“Would money pry you loose from these?” 
Bob asked. 

“‘ Nothing would,” Phil affirmed. “You 
may come and see them any time you want 
oe Bh though. They will be on a special page 
with a short account of the flight, in my 
album. Here is a first-day cover from Vin- 
cennes with the George Rogers Clark com- 
memorative, dated February 25, 12.30 P. M., 
1929, and to show what a good sport and 
loyal friend I am I herewith present two 
other copies to the two other persons pres- 
ent.” 

“Say, Harry, we knew what we were about 
when we made Phil into a stamp collector.” 
Bob gave his chum a nudge in the ribs. 

‘“‘Here’s something may interest pre-cancel 
collectors,” said Phil. “Since 1902 the Post- 
office a has been trying to figure 
out a scheme to check up stamp thieves. 
Not long ago in Rhode Island a station was 
broken into and robbed of two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth, and now Postmaster- 
General New is going to localize it by print- 
ing the name of the State on every stamp. 
The plan is being tried out in Kansas and 
Nebraska including values from one to five 
cents, and if a success all other States in the 
Union will have their stamps treated in the 
same way. If these are also pre-cancelled 
with the names of cities and towns there will 
be a field large enough to keep the specialists 





constantly on the jump.’ 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
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NEW SCOTT-SEALD PACKET 


Look over this list of fine bargains, and 
remember that in addition to these attractive 
guaranteed packets that there are many 
hundreds more in the big free Scott List of 
Packets, Sets, Dime Sets, Albums, Cata- 
logues and Accessories. 


No. 185 20 diff. Leichtenstein... . . .10c 
No. 90 22 “ Guatemala........ 25c 
No. 276 15 “ Uruguay...........10¢ 
No. 432 34 “ Semi-Postal....... 45c 
No. 435 10 “ Liberia........... 20c 
Mo..442...95..“  Mintems «5 6400 +is 60c 
No. 445 10 “ Upper Volta...... 10c 


When you send in your order ask for a free 
sample of Scott's Monthly Journal, the finest 
stamp paper, which lists special bargains, 
and also oe you a monthly supplenient to 
the Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue. 

We will also send free to those asking for it 
our approval department and our “Air 
Mail Packets” Circulars. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for ,wonderful Packet 7 105 different 
from lerzegovina, French Sudan, 
Conse, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, oy (dying 
r), Kouand-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 

of six Ro, al, ecinde-gueclatey poze gon 
cataloging $1.15! Also apovevels. ‘eigen “563-155 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








BOYS ben Fg 8c ORvER. 5 [Gumen 
war) val 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 ae An, Smell A tie 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 —— scam: Packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, seat 00 50c; id pet. ae and last but not least 
in which to keep y 


& vest i + our duplicates! 
The big $$ outfit id for only 8 — to Li 
for my famous Quick’ Bervice Ap ~ — 


DM. WARD 


605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


100 ee rere FREE 
312 East NOEMUs ~ STAMP en 


TRIANCLE-AIRMAIL ati 


BIG BARGAIN LiS?S, ETC.TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS ENCLOSING 3c POSTAGE 
1000 HINGES Oc—100 OIF. U. S. 30¢. (mE 
HAWKEVE STAMP co. 
SECAR RAPIOS 19 1A. 


FREE SOUVENIR 















A valuable article that 
combination ‘of 4 Useful features. Will prove of srermes 
pana ag rt ee NS inel Aserbaljan, Nic- 
this jutely free those send- 
Fetes Ip pay and mailing costs applying for our 
405 Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 





82 Far-off ‘Counties bap 10c 


Kouang Teheou, Syria, Marti- 
nique, Ute "Pierre, Pare, South Africa, and 72 other countries— 
82 different staraps from 82 different countries for only 10 cents. 
Big list and approvals with each order. 


C. D. Reimers Company, 287 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Werth, Texas 


$25,000.00 CASH 
is about the former value of the Sppuine Ge Gorman money 
we will send, ether with 100 all di 


io cents to applicants for our spereval ‘beaks. sited 
BROADWAY STAMP CO.., 621 Broadway, New York City 


Another Barrel of Stamps Mozt,,orei2, 


26e per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound Corer 1.000 ta 
Approvals sent to all purchasers. Plenty 00 to pound). 
up. Hinges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25e. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
CENTRAL LITHUANIA 


Seven varietie it. 24 in 

all diff., packet rent. two Pm den py Rng ished 
THE BLUE STAMP CO. 

306 Whitridge Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


ARABS! BANDITS! HEADHUNTERS! 

Egypt (Sphinx), Malay .M i 

Tans (Arab), "hurkey (Sacred Mowque)" Conse Head: 
these remarkable Ds 

















in our Famous Phantom Packet—1 
proval applicants) for only 5c plus poate * var. “te “id 
UNIVERSAL STAMP EXCHANGE, 91 Gelston Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















] |) Ee FREE! SE! it. Postage = 
and approval: sheet 
ab Bae ggt wean 0c 1008 ei. 
JOHNSON STAMP Co. B. rt Y. 
Ss. 
U. S. FREE 2.35 


tions that re different. $1.00 UB Posts cle 


L.W. HUDSON, 14308 Eo East Tth Street, Plainfield, N. J. 





All different. P. 
100 Lange cians igo. Lint of 


1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
Stamps Free 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


ANCHER’S $s. srt eaves 12c! 
pilfon, dollars imerestin with (orowar) value of forty 








ree ae oe tee se 


ANCHER STAMP 


CO., Bor 126, Rutherford, N. J. 


June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this cdassification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval Of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


















Big packet animal stamps 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
Mozambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 


ing costhen, ‘th k: roo, leopard, 
camel, a: —_ ~~ giraffe ele- 
:) phant, springbol k, etc.—absoiutely 


Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


DEAD COUNTRY PACKET 
Contains 18, all different countries 








DE KALB STAMP CO., 
70 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
countries 




















‘al Satan 
fork); and horses) (battle scene); 
Revol is): J via (nude sla’ breaking chain); 
(Goddess of Vickery): nis dightine feats ak ae, oe 
val enclosing 10c this great ‘et will be sent. 
Pikes wl STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Cola 
ou set right now, we will alse a free, a 
RARE CONGO 
wAIR IRPO 


ont OsT! * 
“ath taeda mmenyfar-cffiants SC 
f Morocco, , gudan, Persia, 
= ote., ete. for = sent on 


- approval. 
amnetl tenet. Room 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., Baltimore, Ma: 


FREE! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only to applicants for our 50% discount approvals. 


TIP TOP STAMP CO. 











Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Cole. 
STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 
sae yr since foie ot feo fas B18 
435 Sugtoations, F a acing gre ae 's, center 
line and arrow telegra vamos are strated and 
priced. Ani i lndiebensab aid aid to the entincaton of all U S. = mps. 


Stanley Gibbons, Inc., 38B Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 


—s U. s. POSTAGE Given Away 
$]00 Se ere 


150 Mixed stamps 40 
i S$ &C America, Australia, Lebanon, 
F REE == 1000 nt gitfereat stamps & 1000 hinges 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. B.0. ST. LOUIS, MC B.0. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$1020 for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 

plicants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 














ife., 45c., “sis 35, 3 
20e. Stp. ‘Guide ies. “Direct ts 
porters: album 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25e. 





150 Diff. Ceaqyes: . -10¢ 500 Mixed oa-. . -18¢ 
500 ..35¢ 1000 +++ -35C 
1000 “ . --900 1000 Hinges........... 10c 
Cc. M. EVANS» P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Genwa, < Gabe. Tunis, Ubangi, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc All of these “hard- 
countries and’ man; 
Packet of sg diff 


Richard Lamprecht, 81 
100 ourreRENT FREE 
to sootonns fa FPR AG /AREE 2, Pot 26. 











100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 1 0 
hi 15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps C 


826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
ING Cuba, Mexico, ete..............+-+.+. 
QS 1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. 8. 25e. - 

List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets hs every order. 

C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Alsoa t of different stamps with 
scenery to approval applicants, all 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
F R E E « 2 for Universal Ap- 
Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS, cata- 

1 1 6 loging more than | $2.25 and IN- 
CLUDING OLD JU. 8. stamps, GIVEN 
FREE to boys asking for our ap- 


provals and wonderful premium offers 
and enclosing 2c postage. 








PAIGE STAMP CO. OAK PARK, ILL. 


A NEW COVER—WHILE : THEY LAST 


A cover with two U. 8. CANBY thet 

One stamp si ed “KAN! the Likes “Nebr 
Special—five cents to new applicants for my fine f 
approvals. 


JULIA F. OWEN, 112 Hillside Ave., Newark, N. J. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 732 Zanzibar. 
lerabad, Travancore, M: 
Manish nad cent aeek' ben Colonials. Sent to 
all ore * 4 A 1 Ley ye Approval selec- 
tions. do not remit in coin. 
Lightbown’s S "a Co., Southsea, England 


1929 








4 political cartoons and flags of the North and 


Sc. | left-hand corner a slave is shown at the 
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“T wonder what the catalogues will do 
about it?” Harry asked. 

‘Mexico tried it with her stamps from the 
very beginning in 1856 and continued till 
1874, and experts collected and classified 
them till in some cases the varieties mounted 
up to over forty thousand. In-reference to 
these the catalogue merely states, ‘sur- 
charged with district name, number and 
abbreviated date.’ Dr. Carrol Chase, who 
died last year, amassed one of the largest 
collections of these surcharges. 

Harry thought them a bit monotonous and 
much preferred commemoratives or air- 
planes for specializi 

“And that reminds me,” he said. “I 
saw in the account of an auction in New 
York the sale of a flown cover that was 
knocked down at a ridiculously low price— 
seventy-nine dollars. It was carried by 
Com. R. E. Byrd when he crossed over the 
North Pole on May 9, 1926. The envelope 
bore a current United States two-cent and 
two Norway polar-bear adhesives. It was 
postmarked at King’s Bay and autographed 
by Byrd. The airship was not an authorized 
postal-carrier, but who would want a more 
colorful rarity than that? Far more inter- 
esting than an error like the inverted center 
of the 1928-twenty-four-cent air mail of the 
United States, copies of which sold for as 
high as a thousand dollars each. Aside from 
what they might be resold for I would 
much prefer this Byrd novelty—the only one 
of its kind and a world-famous adventure.” 

Phil thought the story behind the stamp 
was growing in importance. ‘Collecting of 
patriotic covers is a good illustration,” he 
said. ‘‘They appeared after Lincoln’s procla- 
mation and call for troops, April 15, 1861. 
Between three and four thousand varieties 
are known, most of them having their origin 
in the North. Portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Fremont, and Grant were used, 










































Listen to What = 
Jack Gardner says: 


“Dear Fellows: 


This is the time of the year to “‘get going’’— 
prepare for camp and vacation. There are 
lots of things you’ll need in order to get all 
the thrills out of camping and vacationing. 
You can think of them quicker than I can. 


Jack Gardner 
helps hundreds of 
boys earn gre 
money. le 
help you, _ 


The Big Thing Is to make up your mind to get 
them. Don’t take all the pleasure out of life for Mom and 
Dad by pestering them every day for the things you want. 
Make them feel proud of their son by earning your own 
money with which to buy those things you want right 


South, often in color. Harold C. Brooks, away and will want later on. You'll enjoy and appreciate 


Mayor of Marshall, Michigan, has a cover 
that would seem to imply the South was not 
solidly behind slavery. Two Confederate 
postage stamps were used, and in the upper 


them so much more. 


I want you to join our sales force—our family of happy 
whipping post. Another cover also from the 
South has the Confederate flag and below, 
‘Remember Sumter, Bethel, and Mauassas.’ 
Sentiments were sometimes expressed in 
verse. Here is one. 


fellows making big spare money month in and month out. 


It makes no difference whether you live in the city or 


Gather around your country’s flag country—you can join us. Some of our fellows live on 


Men of the South the hour ~* come—- 
None may falter, none may | 
March to the sound of the Fife a drum. 


“Mr. Hugh M. Clark has one of the largest 
of these collections having begun it when pa- 
triotics were not in demand, and so had the 
field very much to himself. It is said Mr. 
White, of New Jersey, was offered thirty-six 
thousand dollars for his collection of six 
hundred.” 

“Who has any new issues?” Harry asked, 
perhaps because he had some he wanted to 
show. 

“Trot ’em out, old kid,”’ Bob replied. 
“Well, here’s an Egyptian special delivery, 
same design as 1926 only now in two colors, 
red and black instead of green. How about 
the Suriname charities? Modernistic pic- 
ture of a nurse leaning over a man who is 
holding his bandaged head in his hand and 
looking very ill and uncomfortable; four 
values in well chosen contrasting colors, 
ultramarine, blue-green, dull purple and rosy 
vermilion. Belgium has left King Alfred’s 
portrait off this set of one centime, orange; 
three, brown; five, gray-blue; ten, olive- 
bistre; twenty, violet; twenty-five, red; and 
thirty-five, green and blue.” 

Phil had a short air mail set from Bolivia, 
three values, fifteen centavos, green; twenty, 
blue; and thirty-five, carmine. “And Mr. 
Lovell has a French Guiana set, the usual 
length for French Colonies, in the window of 
his bookstore on Main Street. They are, as 
usual, bright and attractive—seem to sug- 
gest adventure, the designs used, a native 
bowman, a native canoe and the principal 
Government building.” 

“T saw them,” Beb said. “TI guess you 
overlooked the Portuguese surcharges— 
another long list—fifteen ‘centavos on six- 
teen centavos, blue; twenty, gray; twenty- 
four, bluish green; twenty-five, rose; twenty 
five, gray; and forty on fifty, yellow; sixty, 
blue, and sixty-four, bluish green, seventy- 
five, red, and eighty, violet. 


farms, some in suburbs and some in great big cities, but 


they all make spare money. 


I want you to have a chance to make $5-$10-$15 a month, 


too. Youcandoit. I’ll show you how.” 


Here’s your chance to join up with Jack Gardner. 
Fill in the coupon and mail off today. A few days 
later you will receive your membership card and 
instructions. Then you’ll be a member of the 
Boys’ Life family and on your way to lots of spare 


money real soon. 


Mr. Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Jack: 
I want to join up with you. Please tell me how I can 
get my share of spare money every month. 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 























S Colng Camping? 


ii eating Conpens Li, bev re cay to 
is t in weight. Will stand ~ of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP “EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616," It tells you all 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 
/ BSTABLISHED 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


440 No.Wells St. Té#t Makers for 88 Years C31 CAGO, ILL 
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This Tooth Paste will keep your teeth clean and white. It is 10¢ 


just foamy enough to make your mouth feel good and clean, and it tastes 

good. A reliable dentist originated it, and it is guaranteed to please you. 

The tooth brush is very fine quality. Enclose a dime or five 2-cent stamps in a sealed envel- 

ope, with your name and address, mail it to us and we will send this kit to you, Write the Postpaid 

DEPYRO LABORATORIES, Dept. E 27 Free St., Portland, Maine. in U.S.A. 
/ 


Here's a True Friend 


It is always ready to serve you in time of need. 
It is one that you will be using continuously 
on that camping trip. Because of such con- 
tinuous use, every bit of it must be made of 
the finest of materials and workmanship. That 
is why you should ask for the 


ul aE 
ColU 

) Knife 

If your dealer does not have any in stock, IN- 


SIST on his getting one for you—because it is 
positively the best made. 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 
: ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 














‘Vacation Pictures 


When pictures of your 
Troop’s outdoor activities use 
GEVAERT ROLL FILM 
mmering au and for best results. Fits all cameras. 
—— and Cure. ae It tells If your dealer can't supply you, write 


i ' Gael -y-* eas mering 20 yrs. B. N. oo 
i THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
q 11168 Bogue Bide 1147 N, ill "st, Indianapolis 423-439 WEST 65TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


ante 10 ones | for 288-page boo 














EVERY REAL SCOUT SHOULD ¢ COLLECT INDIAN RELICS 
1 will send You from My ollection—Postpaid— 


1 Spear Axe 

i eee ite man PR Rab ast 
1 Adz ho pay nag cea or 

1 Knife 35 able | little Ss. ‘he cach — et, 

1 Scraper = —with 

3 Arrowheads BtoneA .00 Order. 

Guarat2ttt a8 % f= Box Bee alfor ie- ie, ieee 





usran’ —Money Back, If Not Pleased. 
H.E. MOORE, ‘‘The Relic Scout,’ "G15 N. Peart St. Janesville, Wis. 

















Ee ica yO eee rane. 
f free book ‘*Millard’s Advanced 
rer my te bok "any Adve || EATHERCRAFT [st sie, 


sins, axe sheaths, etc. Leather lacings, Tooling 

Leather, nan suede sheep. Sold pare in whole skins. 
ircular upon request 

HENRY J. RIFE, 19 N. Fifth St., Phila., Pa. 











BOYS: Earn Spare Money! 


Now is the time to build up your camp or vacation fund. Start 
right away so you'll have a good sum by July. 

You can earn $5—$10—$15 or more a month. 

Write to-day to Mr. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, 2. Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Art of Roping 


By Ed Dodd 


ONE of the most picturesque Americans 
is the Cowboy of the Western plains 
and although, according to recent novelists, 
he is fast passing into history, some of his 
accomplishments will liveon forever. Chief 
among these is the art of handling a lariat. 
The “throw rope” should be about forty 
feet long, seven-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, three-stranded and made of best 
quality long fiber Manila or Mexican maquey. 
It differs from the spinning rope in that the 
former is hard twisted and weli-bodied while 
the “trick” rope is a soft woven cotton called 
sash cord. The cost of these ropes varies ac- 
cording to their quality. They stand an un- 
usual amount of work and weight and if 
properly cared for will last a long time. 
After you have purchased your rope you 








will find it very stiff and unruly, but this 
may be taken out by hanging the rope be- 
tween two trees and swinging some heavy 
weight from the center, at the same time 
oiling it a bit with beef tallow. Now tie in 
one end a cowboy’s honda as shown in Fig. 9. 
Lash the small end that goes through the 
loop with wire and place a piece of leather in 
the bottom of the honda to prevent wearing 
where the rope slides through. Bind the run- 
ning end also to keep it from unraveling. 
Now look at Fig. 1. The loop together 
with the running part is held in the right 
hand, the honda running down the loop 
and not double back as so many beginners 
do. The coils are clasped with the running 
end on the outside in the left hand as shown 
at B, the very end itself being held firmly 
in the little finger as shown plainly in Fig. 2. 


The first three fingers of the left hand hold~ 


the other coils so that when the loop is 
thrown these may be loosed yet the end held 
in place. Now gently roll the loop from one 
side to the other the honda going in front 
from right to left so as to free the lariat from 


all kinks. The loop is now brought well ovei 
the head and is flipped so that the weight of 
the honda keeps it open. A small amount of 

ractice will give the manipulator an idea 
Rode this is done. After a certain amount of 
balance has been acquired the loop is thrown 
straight ahead so that the honda again keeps 
it open. The coils are loosed at the same 
time so that they will run off freely. 

Fig. 4 shows just how these coils are laid 
up and how the little finger holds the tassel 
end. In Fig. 6 the coils are laid up by grasp- 
ing the rope an arm’s length from the body 
by the thumb and the forefinger and rolling 
toward the operator so as to take out any 
possible kinks, 

Fig. 7 shows a practice post used in a 
modern Boy Scout Camp. This is the best 





possible way to practice rope throwing and a 
Scout can readily become proficient by using 
his rope just a little while every day. The 
author has seen the cowboys in the West do 
this night after night between supper and 
bedtime i in order, as they say, ‘“‘to keep their 
hands in.’ 

In Montana and Wyoming a throw that is 
very popular among the riders is called the 
“Drag Throw” as shown in Fig. 5. This is 
a very simple throw and is used a great deal 
in corrals since it requires no great move- 
ment of the arms and does not scare the 
animal to be caught. The rope is grasped 
as in Fig. 1 and dragged with the honda on 
the outside after the manipulator so that it 
can be readily tossed ahead, as in Fig. 8, 
without any overhead movement. A great 
many times in catching horses it is necessary 
to be very quiet and as motionless as possible, 
therefore the popularity of the “Drag.” 
There are a great many other throws such 
as the “Hula Hand,” “The California,” 
and ‘“‘The Rosebud,” but these simple move- 
ments form the base for all catches. 


Twirled 


By B. A. Fifield 


Tue Owl Patrol was assembling at the 
club-room in the usual manner and order. 

Ted Fraser arrived first. 

“Hum, nobody here,” said he, as he had 
done ever since he had belonged to the troop. 
Shorty Farrow arrived next, afraid he might 
be late, which he always was. Len Pace and 
Art Gamble sauntered in as if next week would 
do; and “‘Tec” Pain flung open the door as if 
he were being chased by a machine-gun. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“Where are the Taylors?” inquired Len, 
the Patrol Leader. 

“Measles,” volunteered Tec. 

“Hm, we’re all here then; let’s start. 
We’ve got to simply wipe the Beavers out 
with that signaling.” 

The Owls made a sudden dash for their 


flags. 
“Here, Arty, don’t be so careless with 
your property,” suggested Tec, handing him a 
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fountain pen, which he had picked up off 
the. floor. 
“Not mine,” replied Art. 

“Tt’s got ‘A’ carved on it,” announced 
Tec. “Any of you chaps got a second name 
beginning with ‘A’? Come on Shorty, I bet 
your second name’s Adolphus.” 

“Wish it was, it’s worse than that.” 

“Now,” mused Tec, “if you fellows don’t 
own this, who does?” 

“Hurrah,” jibed Len. 
clue.” 

Tec Pain had been so hicknamed because 
he was determined to be a detective and was 


“Tec’s got another 


ne always finding clues. 





Dower and flies 40 ft. or more. Easily built without tools. 
Construction set,with all parts and full directions, Ng = ec s., 
or money back. 


only 60c. (no stamps). 
MANN & BENTON, Chillicothe, “Ohio 
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Le Mead t 
ioaay t ior copy. Ttetabiished 4 1868, 
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835, . Virginia \ 
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COLOR PHOTOS 


Make Your Snap Shots Live 
Anyone who can take a picture can color it— 
by the Marshall method. Just apply with 

ib down to desired it—no 
aad es. ae 1 and transparent 
—the same as the studios use. 
up. Write for circular. ee 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 























HEIDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
211 W. 3rd Street 


TELKO 


3 Color Pocket Flashlight 
Singte bulb, flexible csignating witch, in 

Ib, le » in- 
stant co*-r chan CR oy or t= 
fached fe bait or Button. per yes 


Excellent gy Boy Scouts, eee. 














At dealers o 

your or. direct tor $2.5 $2. SO, equipped 
GROSSMAN eee. AP. 
55 West 42d St. = ous Veen Ome City 











MOTION PICTURES (used) 


Standard size $2.50 per 100 Ft. Westerns, Comedies, 
Cartoons, Dramas, and Educational. Alisubjects of 
} 4 iam Stars. a pam ees library of new 
on 16 m/m ce and catalogue upon uest. 
Cash or M. O. with all orders. tii 


COSMOS FILM SERVICE 
630 9th Avenue New York City 














Have You a Camera? 

Write f 

y ase San ee oe of on B Sp ne rag showing how 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


Fish Bite cic oee 
re hy oy Free to Introduce Our Goods, Write 
free bait offer. 


our special 
5-F-GREGORY. Depe Ko?, Lebanon. Mo, 














e. phonograph fail information sage 
7366 oodward Ave., The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit 











Our MODEL AIRPLANE supplies 


are reasonable in price, excellent in quality and we 
| ampere og immediate shipment of all orders. Send 
ve cents for our latest catalogue. 


SIMPLEX AIR MODEL CO., AUBURN, MASS. 


% of yewwood, patterned after Ishi’s 
ISHI Ss BOW famous weapon, it isa sturdy bow, 
suitable use in camp or field. Built to any weight 

esired, Porto 52" in ength, ates 2S) 30, szowe. 
C.O.D. Rates to dealers, clubs and 
staves, yew long bows, arrow material. 


YEWWOOD (EL) ULLRICH, Roseburg, Oregon 
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“‘Somebody’s been in here since we left.” 

“Gwan, it’ll be the Taylors.” 

“°Tisn’t, then; cause I came down here 
and swept on Wednesday, and the Taylors 
haven’t been out since Tuesday.” 

The Owls were very proud of their little 
clubroom. It was a shack, built by them- 
selves, on the outskirts of the city, within 
easy reach of the country. It was too small 
for Troop meetings, but as a Patrol club- 
room it was ideal. 

By this time Tec had them all eager. 

“Wonder who it was?” they gasped at 
various intervals. 

But wondering did not get them anywhere. 
An examination of the ground below the 
window revealed no footsteps. 

“Beggar must have picked the lock,” they 
mused. 

There were so many footprints round the 
door that the boys could not distinguish any 
strange ones. 

“Do you suppose he found our key?” 
questioned Art. 

““No, I don’t think so. It would keep any- 
body guessing to find that,” replied Len. 
“We'll all keep our eyes open, and, in the 
meantime, we’d better get on with this 
Morse.” 

In a few minutes the flags were wagging 
smartly and the pen question had left the 
minds of all, save the “Tec.” 


WEEN Tec arrived, panting, at the next 
meeting, he was astonished to find the 
place in confusion. The furniture was all out 
of place, the books were lying in heaps on the 
floor; even the tin stove, which made things 
cosy in the winter, had been moved; and the 
sooty pipes were lying about. 

“You win, Tec,” admitted Art. “Fuddle 
out this mystery, ‘and you are famous.” Tec 
merely mumbled ‘‘Hm,” like all great people, 
and then joined the rest of the gang to help 
clean up. Despite their various heated dis- 
cussions, the boys could not imagine who 
could dislike them enough to have ‘made 
such a mess of their clubroom. 

“Tt just looks like pure spite,” said Len; 
and he voiced the opinion of all except one. 

The next morning, Tec rose at daylight and 
hurried to the clubroom. There was no sign 
of any one about. He searched the ground 
carefully for footprints. That was Shorty’s; 
and that was Art’s and that Len’s and—he 
had found a strange one. He was able to 
follow it quite close to the door, but here, it 
was lost in the maze of tracks. Then he 
followed it outwards. It led to the willow 
scrub, and further tracking became im- 
possible. 

On Thursday, a special meeting was called. 
Mr. Hamilton, a friend of the troop, was 
having new linoleum in his office and had 
offered the Owls the old piece. 

Everybody was full of energy. The furni- 
ture was “thrown” outside. 

“Let’s leave the old lino for a padding,” 
suggested Art. 

“Yeah, but let’s sweep under it first,” 
added Ted Fraser. 

“You are particular,” groused Shorty. 
“But you’re the second, so I suppose I'll 
have to do me dooty.” 

The old stuff was hauled out. The boys 
had put newspapers under it to make it wear 
longer. To their surprise the newspapers had 
been pushed away from one part of the floor. 

“Stop, ” yelled Tec. “Don’t tread on those 


papers 

In the dust he had seen a footprint. It was 
identical with the one he had found outside. 
A little farther on was the impression of a 
hand and then two round marks. 

“He was kneeling,” whispered Tec, ex- 
citedly. ‘What was he kneeling for? Try 
that board. Is it loose?” 

No. It wouldn’t budge; neither would the 
second, or the third; but the fourth moved 
easily. The excitement was intense. 

“Take her up, boys. Keep watch, Shorty, 
and let us know if anybody comes, so that we 
can be busy at the lino,” continued Tec. 

The moving of the board revealed a small 
hole, quite deep. 
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“Fish, Tec,” admonished Shorty from the 
doorway. 

“Shut your yelling; you’ ‘ll have the ged 
country here in a minute,” growled 

“Got anything?” queried the fisegiieenibls 
Shorty, as Tec’s arm reappeared. 

“T got a little box,” gasped the boy. 

The gang gathered round. Shorty included. 

“Go to your post,” roared Art. ‘‘We’ll be 
caught in the middle.” 

“There’s nothing in it now,” 
Tec. 

‘‘What was in it?’”’ wondered everybody. 

‘‘Whatever it was, somebody must have 
wanted it very badly, and must, moreover, 
have known where to look for it.” 

“Wonder why he didn’t take the box,” 
pondered Art. “Might have been a nuisance 
to hide, or maybethe was so pleased with what 
he found, that he just threw it down, like a 
kid does with the paper off a chocolate bar.” 

No one could make any suggestions, so the 
boys busied themselves with the lino. When 
the work was nearly at an end, Tec gave a 
whoop and dashed outside. 

“Now, what?” inquired the rest when he 
entered, a few minutes later. 

“T know about that -box. It was buried 
before we built our clubroom; the landmark 
was that elm tree. Something was hidden so 
many paces from the tree, and we happened 
to build on the spot.” All flocked out to see 
the tree. 

“Hey, Tec. 
ejaculated Art. 

“What?” 

‘‘What’s that half-way up the trunk?” 

“Clay,” gasped Tec. “Which means that 
somebody has been clambering up there with 
muddy boots; which also means that they 
came on Wednesday, when it rained, or else 
they came from the direction of the river.” 
It was twilight; Tec swarmed up the tree, 
following the specks of clay. “He went up 
into the topmost branches. 


announced 


Ss r s ” 
You’ve missed something, 


AS HE was puzzling he noticed some fresh 

cuts in the bark of the tree, the initial 
“A.” The boy was so excited, and so taken 
up with examining this that he forgot his 
precarious position, lost his footing, and only 
saved himself from a bad fall by clutching 
wildly at the trunk as he went by. Fortune 
was with him; he wound his legs round the 
trunk, heaved a sigh of relief, and turning 
his thoughts to clues, began to climb. The 
boys, waiting below, heard him gasp “Jumpin’ 
Jemima!” 

In a few minutes, he descended. 

“Come inside, quick,” he gasped, “I’ve 
found something. 

They drew yl the blinds, shut the door, 
and gathered round him. Tec unfolded a 
tiny scrap of paper, upon which was written: 

“Got Tim’s letter, found stuff; we’ll make 
our getaway on Saturday, May 


Tec thought a good deal that night. As 
soon as he got out of school the next day, he 
walked toward the clubroom. Who was 
“A”? That question annoyed him. He 
had been over all the occupants of the sur- 
rounding houses; but he couldn’t find an “A,” 
except in one house, a little boy of nine. 
How was he to know what poplar grove was 
meant, unless he knew the writer of the note? 
In that particular part of the country, there 
were dozens of poplar groves. The only 
near the clubroom left to search was a 4 
about half a mile farther on. Tec determined 
to have a look at the owners. 


HE.WENT to buy some milk, in the hope 

that he might be invited into the house. 
A pleasant woman greeted him and asked 
him to enter, while she went down the cellar 
to fill a bottle. It was nearly supper time. 
The men started to come in from work. As 
Tec was leaving, feeling that his trip had 
been useless, the telephone rang. 

“Andrew, it’s you,” said the farmer to one 
of his hired men. 

“ Andrew!” 

Tec caught sight of a tall dark man going 
to the phone. 

Could this be—A”? 

Now if only he could find the same foot- 
prints that had been discovered in the 
clubroom; but how could he search without 
attracting attention? He came to a wet 
place, caused by the water trough running 
over. There were a splendid lot of tracks on 
it. 

“Ha! I know!” he mused, and he jerked 
his handkerchief out of his pocket violently, 
sneezing loudly, at the same time. Luckily 
his pocket was full as usual of screws and 
small coins, pencils, string, and other - 
treasures, which were scattered on the ground. 
With feigned annoyance, Tec put down the 
milk and began to pick up his possessions. 

Yes! here, mixed with many others was the 
footstep; with practised eyes he had distin- 
guished it from its fellows; two nails missing, 
and a straightened heel. 

“Spilled the beans,” laughed the owner, 
appearing in the doorway. 

“Yeah. I think I’ve got everything now. 
thanks,” chuckled the boy, stuffing his posses- 
sions triumphantly into his pocket. 

“Good-bye, and thanks.” 

Ha! he had found the man; but where was 
the “stuff’’? 

Somehow the Owls had to catch Andrew 
with the goods on him! 

The meeting that night was noisy with 


excitement. Cries of “good old Tec!” 
“Attaboy!” “What’ll we do now?” filled 
the attic. 


“Shut up! first thing.” suggested Tec. 
‘Else we'll have the whole community up 
here. It sounds like a gambling den.” 





15,1 A.M., back door; through 





the poplar grove. 
The air was filled with ejacu- 1 
lations. | 
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‘The poplar grove is right at the back of 
the stg r he continued. 

“T wonder if they'll have the goods on 
them? If we were sure of that, all we’d have 
to do would be to hide and then catch them. 


But we don’t know. Moreover, the fact of the - 


grove being right in the ner ’s camp does 
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jerk from the place where Art was stationed, 
and on listening, the boys could hear the purr 
of a car. For a second, doubt swept over 
Tec. eet he give the signal for the boys to 
tighten the wire? Had Andrew the stuff? 
If not, all was of no avail. But-he must have 
it; else it was not hidden in the bluff, for he 


not allow us to do much p’ m was getting very near the road, and no one 

“Say,’”’ suggested Shorty cis bet all the - would want to hide treasures near the road. 
other man has to do is to have a car waiting He pulled the rope. The Scouts tightened 
for Andrew at the end of the bl the wire. A few seconds later there was a 


“Maybe,” agreed the commander, ¥. 
wouldn’t be surpriséd; but where is the swag?” 
“Tt may be jolly bulky, in which case he 
wouldn’t take it into the house; the letter 
only said he’d found it; it didn’t say he’d dug 
° ooh said Len. “Well,” mused Tec, ‘the 
nly thing we can do, is to be well concealed 

in the bluff, and await developments. You, 
Art, will be near the road. Tf he he has a car, 
get as close to the car as you can, because 
if we make a row getting Andrew, his con- 
federate will probably try to beat it. Then 
jab his tires with your knife. Ted and 
Shorty, get a wire and we’ll stretch it across 
the path, but not till we see how things are 
going. If we put it up too soon, we might get 
the wrong bird and scare the right ones away. 

“Thank goodness, there’ll be no moon.” 

On Saturday, the boys were enjoying a 
week end camp as they usually did. They 
carried on their games and work in the usual 
fashion. The day wound up with a sing song, 
and taps sounded at ten o’clock. But an 
onlooker would have found an excited group 
awake in the tent. They posted a special 
sentry, and listened to Tec’s pleas for silence 
and alertness. 

“Oh, fellows; if we can carry this off, it 
will be one for the troop. It will make 
sports trophies and competitions look like a 
kindergarten,” gloated Tec. 

They were so keen that Tec let them start 
at twelve o’clock. 

There was only one light in the house. 
Was that Andrew’s? 

Presently the blind went up, a face ap- 
peared for a second and then that room also 
was plunged in darkness. 


LEN was on the bluff. The boys had es- 

tablished a line of communication by 
means of ropes. Tec was to signal, by special 
code, as soon as anything happened; any 
unlooked for developments were to be re- 
ported in Morse, and Len was to pass the 


signals on. 

The waiting was awful. Had Andrew gone 
another way? No, he couldn’t have, the note 
had said the back door. 


At three minutes to one, when even 
Tec’s faith began to be shaken, the back door 
opened. A sharp tug of the rope announced 
this fact, and put the Scouts on the alert. 
Almost at the same moment came a quick 
















heavy thud, and a voice was heard softly 
cursing the darkness of the night. The next 
instant, two small figures were on him. The 
noise was the si for a general attack. 
Len and Tec jumped into the fracas, while 
Art, itching to join the fray obeyed orders 
and stuck to his job of watching the road. 

‘ome up,” he , “the car’s nearly 

re. ” 


DIRTY, and bloody in spots, the four 
Scouts trussed and gagged their prisoner. 
“Now,” panted Tec. “We'll have to 
wait for him to move,” meaning the man in 
the car. 

The car came toastop. Every few minutes 
the newcomer would consult his watch. 
‘Hm; late as usual,” Art heard him grunt. 
“Guess I better see what’s up,”’ he growled, 
and started up the path. 

As soon as he had left the car, Art wormed 
his way from the bluff, his open knife in his 
hand, and got on the other side of the car. 

The stranger, being unused to the path, 
proceeded slowly. A few feet in front of the 
ambush, he tripped. 

“Guess I'll have to put her on,” he 
grumbled. 

The Scouts, crouched by the side of the 
road ready for action, were suddenly sur- 
prised by a powerful circle of lights bursting 
on them, from a flashlight. 

“So ho,” chuckled the man, viewing his 
trussed comrade. “Little boys will interfere; 
y6u’re covered. Up with your hands. t 
a good thing I brought the old flashlight!” 

The four boys blushed with disappoint- 
ment, but in the face of the cold gleam of the 
revolver there seemed no alternative. Up 
went their hands. ‘‘Undo him, you,” ordered 
the man, pointing at Tec. This was the last 
straw, Tec kneeled down and began to undo 
the knots as slowly as possible. 

“You’re pretty clumsy for a Scout, ain’t 
you?” inquired the man. 

“ Ain’t you supposed to be able to untie 
knots as well as tie em? Come on now, a 
little speed. Now his arms. Hurry up. I 
want some sleep, sonny, and all good little 
boys should be in bed long——!” 

The revolver snapped from the man’s hand. 
A shot broke the silence of the night. He 
stood with his arms pinioned to his sides. “At 
him, quick,” yelled a voice. 

The boys needed no second 
bidding. In a few seconds, 
both men were bound hand and 
foot. Then Art emerged from 
the darkness of the scrub. 
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excitement, he’ll get suspicious. 
Everybody memorize that mes- 
sage, then we'll destroy it.” 

“All right, let’s finish the 
room now,” suggested Art. 

The boys were not very keen 
to descend to such ordinary 
affairs; they had smelled ad- 
venture, and were keen to 
taste it. 
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[X JUNE the boys received 
a letter informing them that 
in recognition of their valuable 
service to her, in recovering her 
jewels, Mrs. Foster Drewitt, 
wished to present the Troop 
with an island, to help them 
keep the “Out” in Scouting. 


June 
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JOIN the crowd when summer days 
beckon to action. 

Help yourself to health. Eat these 
better bran flakes made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 

You never tasted such delicious bran 
flakes. They have that famous flavor of 
PEP. Crisp and tasty to the last 
spoonful. 

Rich in nourishment too. You get 
the healthful elements of the wheat. 
Plus just enough bran to be mildly 
laxative. 








These bowlfuls of health are great 
for the entire family—every day—and 
at every meal. Ready-to-eat with milk 
or cream. 

Ask for Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. 
Sold in the red-and-green package. At 
your grocer’s. a 
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IMPORTANT—Kellogg’s Pep Bran 

Flakes are mildly laxative. ALL-BRAN 

—another Kellogg product—is 100% 

bran and guaranteed to relieve con- 
stipation. 
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Coca-Cola. It’s keen—a drink that never fails to come 
across and serve an ace to thirst. ~ ~ ~ 
Coca-Cola has made friends with all the world 
because it has taught the world, at work as 
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well as at play, how, when and where to pause and 
refresh itself. ~ ~ ~ Everybody knows that its 
natural purity and wholesomeness are protected by 


the highest standards of service. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its 
own bottle—the distinctive Coca-Cola bottle. Every bot- 
tle is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight by automatic 
machines, without the touch of human hands— insuring 
purity and wholesomeness. 
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